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The Unilingual Inscriptions KB. 138 and K. 3232, translated. 
—By J. Dynetey Prince, Pu.D., Professor in New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Haprity for the Assyriological world, the long discussion as 
to the existence of a non-Semitic ‘‘Sumerian” language is rap- 
idly drawing to a close. Indeed, the main question may be con- 
sidered as practically settled. Even Friedrich Delitzsch, who has 
been until recently perhaps the most authoritative of the Anti- 
Sumerists,’ has at last changed his views and now holds that the 
Sumerian was really a language and was not merely, as the 
Anti-Sumerists thought, an ideographic system of writing the 
Semitic Assyro-Babylonian.* It may be stated that the majority 
of Assyriologists are now convinced of the two following main 
facts : first, that the cuneiform system of writing originated with 
a non-Semitic people ; and second, that the language of this non- 
Semitic race, of which we have so many specimens, most of 
which appear in connection with an interlinear Assyrian transla- 
tion, should be known as Sumerian.* The reasons formerly 
advanced for the name Akkadian are now very generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory. <A history and elucidation of the entire ques- 
tion is given by Weissbach in his short but comprehensive work 
Die sumerische Frage. 

Of course, Assyriology is really only at the threshold of 
Sumerian investigation, as there are many important problems 





‘Published in Haupt’s Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, 
pp. 104-106. 

* See his Hdwb., throughout, and his Assyr. G'r., 1889, § 25, where he 
gives a long excursus against the theories of the Sumerists. 

3 Cf. his remarkable work Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems, 
oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, Leipzig, 1897. 

*F, H. Weissbach, Die sumerische Frage, Leipzig, 1898; p. 181. 
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still to be solved. Of these the most weighty are undoubtedly : 
first, as to the phonology, grammatical structure and syntax of 
the language ; secondly, as to its vocabulary; and thirdly and 
finally, as to its possible similarity to existing agglutinating 
speech-families. Dr, Christopher Johnston in the JAOS., xv. pp. 
317-322, has stated with admirable clearness the lines along 
which Sumerian research should proceed. 

The following three inscriptions belonging to the library of 
AsSurbanipal are entirely unilingual, i. e. only in the Sumerian 
without the customary Assyrian interlinear translation. Nrs. 1 
and 2 have never been translated before. They all relate to the 
ancient Semitic idea that disease (and incidentally sin, of which 
the Assyro-Babylonian religion had a deep consciousness’) may 
be removed by being mysteriously communicated to animals of 
the goat or deer species, which are then formally driven away 
with their load of guilt into the wilderness. In a paper on the 
Scapegoat read before the A.O.S. in Baltimore, 1897, but not 
published in the Journal,’ Dr. Christopher Johnston discussed 
the translation of Nr. 3. A popular summary of this paper 
appeared in the American Antiquarian, xx. pp. 140-3, where 
the author merely gives the translation of the inscription with- 
out any comments on the text, comparing, however, the Assyrian 
ritual of the scapegoat with the similar Hebrew custom. 

In the Priestly Code of the Pentateuch, in Lev. xvi., we read 
that, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest (Aaron) was com- 
manded to come to the sanctuary, where, after purifying himself 
with water, he was to put on the holy vestments. Two he-goats 
were then chosen for a sin offering, as well as a bullock for a sin 
offering and a ram for a burnt offering. The two goats were to 
be solemnly placed before Shvh at the door of the tabernacle. 
Lots were then cast upon the goats, one of which was destined 
for Jhvh and the other to be a scapegoat for the demon Azazel. 


‘Cf. the popular article by Tallqvist, Finsk Tidskrift, xxxii. H. 3, 
pp. 193-214: Fornbabyloniska och hebriiska psalmer ; and see espec- 
ially, IV. R.? 10. 

* Mention is made of it in JAOS, xviii. p. 388, Nr. 24, 

3 For Azazel, Heb. INT cf. Cheyne, ‘*The Date and Origin of 
the Ritual of ‘ Aza’zél,” ZATW. xv. pp. 153-6. Also Encycl. Bibl. i. 
s.v. Azazel, and Johnston, Amer. Antiq., xx. p. 141. Reuss, Geschichte’, 
p. 201, says that the conception of Azazel lies in the way which led to 
that of the Devil. 
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The goat upon which the lot for Jhvh fell was accordingly pre- 
sented and slain as a sin offering, together with the bullock and 
the ram. The high priest then. laid his hands upon the head of 
the live scapegoat, confessing over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were thus thought to be placed upon the animal. A man especi- 
ally appointed for the purpose led the goat into the wilderness, 
where it was allowed to go free “to Azazel.” We should note 
that both the high priest and the person who led the animal away 
must purify themselves by washing after the ceremony. 

Such, briefly, was the Hebrew custom with the goat. It is 
interesting in this connection, however, to note that in cases of 
cleansing from leprosy a similar practice was followed with birds. 
If the leprous spots had disappeared from the patient,’ the priest 
took two birds, one of which was killed and its blood allowed to 
flow into a vessel over running water. The blood of the dead 
bird was then sprinkled over the patient. The living bird, after 
being dipped in the blood and thus infected with the curse, was 
permitted to fly away “ into the open field” (cf. Lev. xiv. 9, 53). 

Of the following inscriptions, Nrs. 2 and 3 show an interesting 
parallel with these Hebrew rites. In Nr. 2, the god Marduk is 
enjoined by his father Ea to bring “the gazelle which alleviates 
pain” before the patient, who in all three inscriptions is men- 
tioned as “the king,” and to place upon his head the head of 
the animal. The gazelle, having thus got the disease, which was 
of course caused by demons, was driven away from the king, 
who was straightway conjured to become clean. In Nr, 3, 
the king, after coming forth from the house of purification, 
shoots at the gazelle, which is placed before the altar of the 
sun-god, with a bow made by pure hands, but does not kill it. 
All the ailments from which the king had suffered “go forth” 
into the gazelle “ like (the arrow of) the bow.” The scapegoat 
is then let loose in the field and the curse takes up its abode with 
it. In Nr. 1, also, we see a variation of the same idea, Here, 
in lines 2-9, the wild horned gazelles evidently typify demons 
like the Hebrew se“rim. They are enjoined not to approach the 


‘The disappearance of leprous spots from the skin in the early stages 
of the disease is universal. The initial hyperzemia tends to subside 
and remain quiescent until a further exacerbation of the leprous fever 
is at hand, when the spots reappear with increased force. Any hope 
that the disease had left the system which was based on this phenom- 
enon was therefore a vain one. 
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king, and are ordered by Marduk to depart to the boundaries of 
the great deep. After this general divine command to the 
unclean gazelle-demons to depart, the priest proceeds to purify 
the king (lines 9-15). Then comes the injunction “ drive away 
that horned gazelle,” which would imply the scapegoat ceremony 
as in Nrs. 2 and 3, although it is not stated here that the gazelle 
was actually placed in contact with the patient. With the 
departure of the gazelle, which must go into the field to a clean 
place (i. e. unclean place),’ it is prayed that all evil disease may 
disappear from the king. 

The similarity between these Assyrian ceremonies and the 
Hebrew rites is too striking to require much comment. In both 
instances, we have the sin or disease communicated to the goat or 
deer-like animal which is let loose in the waste places to roam as a 
thing accurst. Furthermore, in Nr. 2 the disease is placed upon 
the head of the animal, as in the Hebrew record, and in 
both accounts the element of purification is essentially the 
same. There can be no doubt that animals of the goat family 
were recognized as types of the demons of the waste who were 
endowed with baleful influence against man, and who were in 
fact regarded as the chief cause of disease. In this connection 
should be compared Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14. In 2 Chr. xi, 15 
and Ley. xvii. 7, the se‘ivim are mentioned as receiving worship. 

So far as I am aware, the inscriptions here translated are the 
only ones which relate directly to the Assyrian ceremony of the 
scapegoat, although the idea of removing sin or disease is com- 
mon in the cuneiform psalm-literature. We should compare here 
the characteristic examples cited by Johnston, Amer. Antiq., xx. 
pp. 141-2, as well as the refrain given by Tallqvist, Finsk Tid- 
skrift, March, 1892, p. 208: “ Many are my sins and I am broken 
in all things. May the curse depart; may it go to the desert.” 

It is highly probable, as Professor Haupt has pointed out in 
his paper on the Origin of the Pentateuch, PAOS. March, 1894, 
pp. cii-cili., that the entire Priestly Code was influenced by Babylo- 
nian institutions. In this instance, it would appear, we have the 
Babylonian prototype of the Hebrew scapegoat. 





1 Haupt has shown that this euphemism is found, for example, IV.R.: 
8, 48; 14, Nr. 2, Rev. 2; cf. Lev. vi. 11: ‘he shall carry forth the ashes 
without the camp unto a clean place.’ 
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It may be noted here that superstitions essentially the same in 
character as the idea of the scapegoat are still in existence among 
the Irish Celts. I have personally been gravely told that infec- 
tious diseases, especially measles and mumps, may be checked 
soon after their inception, by permitting the patient to fondle 
some small animal, such as a puppy or kitten, which is believed 
to contract the disease and remove it from the human sufferer. 
The animal is usually taken out and killed. Another similar 
practice sometimes observed among the same people is to make 
the patient duck three times under an ass, which is then thought 
to carry the disease away. : 

In Nrs. 1 and 3 of the following inscriptions, I have given so 
far as possible the Sumerian transliteration and an English trans- 
lation. In Nr. 2, however, I have ventured to add, for the sake 
of greater clearness, an Assyrian translation of my own. 


Nr. 1; ASKT.' pp. 104-5. 


2. En. Lugal (?) zu (?) Se8-duggu-bi lum-lum. 
Incantation. The king (?) the hair of his body sprouts 
forth. 
3. Lu-a-dar-mags birghar-sag-ga-kit ; 


The horned gazelles, the urige of the mountains ; 
4, Lu-a-dar-mas edin-na sar-a ; 
the horned gazelles which wander forth in the field ; 
5. Lu-a-dar-mas kur-ra dim-md-e-ne ; 
The horned gazelles of the mountain (and) their young ; 
6. GIS.PA. nam-ba-te-gd-e-ne. 
may they not approach the sceptre (of the king). 
Urud zi in-mas nu-tag-tag-ga-e-ne ; nam-su(=ku) mu-un- 


~I 


na-ni-in-tar ; 
The vessel of life which is clean (?) they shall not overturn ; 
it is decreed for fate (?). 
8, dingir Asaru lu-a-dara-bi-& na-ba-8i-in-de: 
Marduk prepares a destruction for those horned gazelles 
(saying) : 
9. GIS.GHAR ¢%magh-e si-di-e-ne. 
“‘ Betake yourselves unto the boundaries of the great deep.” 





' Note that Tuse ASKT. and HT. as synonymous abbreviations for 
Haupt’s Akkadische u. sumerische Keilschrifttexte. 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


16, 


17. 


20. 
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Lu-ra igi-8% gin (DU)-a-ni-ta 

When he goes before the man (i. e. the patient) 

Nun-me KA.MU.GAL. Nun-ki-ga-kit ene a (1D) ba-da- 
an-aka : 

the Abkallu, he who utters the spell of Eridu, he shall issue 
the decree (saying) : 

Gin-na KA.MU.GAL. Nun-ki-ga-kit e-ne 
“ Depart ; it is the utterer of the spell of Eridu.” 

EF a-ku-nag-a-%i GI Urugal (SES.GAL.) du-du-(KAK. 
KAK.)-a-0i, 

When the Urugal places the GI in the house of purification, 

a-gub-ba gibilla (GLBIL.LAL.) ; nin-na na-ri-ga 

pure water (and) fire, whatsoever belongeth to purification, 

lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na a-zi-da a-kab-bu u-me-ni-e (UD.DU.). 

bring forth before the king, the son of his god, on the 
right hand and on the left. 

Lu-a-dara-bi u-me-te-qgur-gur. 

Drive away that horned gazelle. 

Utug ghul A.LAL. ghul gekim ghul TE.LAL ghul, 

The evil demon, the evil a/é, the evil ékimmu, the evil galla, 


. nin-ak-a nin-ghul-gim-ma a-ba-da-an-ur-ri-e8, 


the affliction (of the saliva), the disease, may they be 

accursed, 
Wdin-na ki-ri-a-8% gira-bi gha-ba-an-lagh-gi-eS. 

In the field, in a clean place may its foot stand. 

Lugal-e nannu (AN.SES.KI.) babbar-bi igi-ni-8&& a-ga-ni-%% 
ghe-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-e8. 

As for the king, may the moon and the sun be established 
before him and behind him. 


. Ki nam-til-la-84 ghu-mu-ni-ib-gub-bu-da. 


May he be firmly established in the place of life. 
Tu (MU.KA.GA.) ka dingir Fa-kit (EN. KI.GA.-kit) ; 


The incantation of Ea’s mouth ; 


. tu-tu dingir Asaru abeu-a (ZU.AB.-a) nam-Sub ba-an-se. 


as for the incantations, may Marduk hurl the spell into the 
deep. 


. dingir Ku (EN. KL-hit) e-nun-na-kit ghe-im-ma-an-gaba-qgaba. 


May Ea of the Great House loosen it. 

Utugghul A.LAL. ghul (gekim ghul TE.LAL, ghul) 

May the evil demon, the evil a/d, (the evil ékimmu, the evil 
galli) 
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26. su lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na bara-8t ghe-(im-ta-gub), 
stand aside from the body of the king, the son of his god. 
27. Utug sig-ga lamma (AN.KAL.) Sig-ga nam-en-na nam- 
lugal-la-kalam-ma-kit. 
May a favouring demon (and) a favouring /amassu for his 
rule and his sovereignty over the land 
28. su-na ghe-en-lagh-lagh-gi-es. 
be established in his body. 
29. Enim-enim-ma lu-a-dar A. KAM. 
The incantation of the horned gazelle. ? ? 


COMMENTARY. 

2. Only the last part of this line is legible. For Ses-duggu= 
Sarat zumrisu, cf. V.R. 50, 51a. The same ideogram Ses-dugg u, 
if preceded by su=maSku ‘skin’ as a determinative, may be 
read Sappartu ‘skin of a goat’; ef. Br. 241, and see V.R. 50, 48b. 
In this case, however, as the preceding character is probably not 
su (see text), I prefer to read the phrase as referring to the 
unhealthy condition of the king, as in V.R. 50, 57a, where we 
real: sa rubicu limnu Sarat zumrigu (se8-duggu) uszizu She, 
the hair of whose body an evil lurker (demon) causes to stand 
up,’ 1. e. with disease or terror, OUszizu is probably not to be 
rendered ‘takes away,’ with Delitzsch, Z/dwh. s. v. nazdzu, p. 
456. 

3. The ideogram /u-a-dar-mas may be interpreted as follows: 
Lu (udu)=immeru ‘sheep,’ Br. 10681. A (1D.)=garnu ‘horn,’ 
Br. 6553. Dar-mas=dlu ‘ gazelle, ILR. 6, lle; LTP. p. 170. 
Note that in line 8, dara appears without mas, 

The sign dir (see Br. 2024 ff.) is evidently a compound of 
MAS-BAR. (Br. 1720)=¢iptu (from $3?) ‘suboles, Se. Ja, 11,+ 
DUG.-SAR, = hissatu ‘multitude’ (Br. 8221). The original 
meaning of the siga is probably ‘abound, be superabundant’ 
cf. lala, Hdib. s. v., and see also Delitzsch, Die Entstehung d. 
dllesten Schriftsystems, p. 160). Assyrian urigu is probably the 
proper translation of bir in these inscriptions, as the context 
clearly demands a distinct species of horned animal (ef. Nr. 2, 
lines 37-38), and not a general expression denoting wild cervidae. 
Urigu is the only specitic term which di” represents. It was 
evidently an animal with long horns, as may be seen from IV.R. 
26, 20/21: Bir Sa sag el-la ‘a \ofty headed urigu’,; ef. Ps. xcii. 
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11. The wrigu may have been the powerful leucoryx antelope 
(oryx lencoryx) which has horns more than three feet long (see 
plate in Wellhausen’s Psalms, SBOT. p. 173). The Assyrian 
word may be cognate with Hebrew w ‘ violent.’ 

4. Sar=aca, Br. 4302. For sar-a, as here, cf. I1V.R. 11, 25b. 

5. Dim-mu=tarbé ‘ offspring’ (see Hdwh. p. 610, and Br. 
1167). 

6. GIS.PA. can mean only sceptre. Nam-ba-te-ga-ne=4 
itetini (from tert), IV.R. 5, 72e. 

7. This is an extremely difficult line. That wud means vessel, 
not necessarily of copper—«wrud=érd in the later Assyrian (ef. 
Sb. 114)—has been shown by Delitzsch, Schriftsystem, p. 186 ff. 
(cf. also Zb. p. 6, n. 2). Tread in-mas as a possible verbal 
formation=4a élil; cf. MAS.=élu, Se. 3 (see Br. 1750, and 
ef. MAS.MAS.=wtélulu, Se. 1b, 15, and utébubu, Br. 1854). For 
nu-tag-tag-e-ne, cf. tag=lapdtu, Br. 3797. 

Nam-ku may be, as I render, for nam=Simtu ‘fate’ + the 
postposition -Aw (8%), i.e. ana Simti construed with tar=sdmu, 
Br. 381; ef. IV.R. 9, 34a: munith-tar-ene=sa Simti iSimmu, and 
IV.R. 23, 3la; nam-tar-tar-ra=musim Simdti. On the other 
hand, nam-ku is ideogram for rubdtu ‘greatness’ (Br. 2217), ie. 
the (king’s) greatness is established (?). The prefix munanin- is 
not found elsewhere, but cf. munanib-gi=ippalsu in a probably 
passive sense (Br. 6308). 

g, dinvir Asaru, For this reading of Silig-ri=Marduk, ef. IL. 
R. 55, 68e, and Br. 924. See also below on Nr. 2, 31. 

The form na-ba-si-in-de is without parallel. I conclude that 
na-ba-si-in- is a prefix combination, although na-ba never occurs. 
For na- alone as the simple prefix of the third pers. ef., however, 
Br. 6331. Ba-Sin, i. e. ba + Sin, the infixed reflexive, similar in 
force to the Turkish -in-, in sev-in-mek ‘to love oneself,’ occurs, 
for example, Br. 1072 in busin-tu=erumma ‘he entered,’ seit. 
sibi ; ethical dative. The character de may mean abdtw and 
avaliqu (Br. 6721; 6726). For its primary signification stmug= 
napparu, see Delitzsch, Schriftsystem, p. 81. A discussion of 
this sign will be found ZA. i. p. 256. When combined with ka 
‘word, mouth,’ it must be translated by sapdku, tabdku ‘pour 
out, heap up,’ Br. 6732-3, i. e. ‘pour out words’; see below on 
Nr. 2, 34. That it cannot mean ‘speak’ in our passage is clear 
from the absence of ka, without which de never appears in this 


sense. 
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9. GIS.GHAR.=ueurtu, Br. 8545; ef. also HT. 105, 44. 
Ucurtu, from égéru (WY), denotes any circumscribed place 
where an absolute ruler has sole sway. See below on Nr. 2, 44. 

E§=ab, Sb. 189, + magh ‘the great dwelling’ (cf. ee=bitum, 
Br. 3817), i. e. the abyss of the ocean. Cf. ama-es-magh, a second- 
ary name of Damkina; ‘mother of the abyss’; Zb. 49, p. 14, 
and IL.R. 58, 45d ; and see also line 24 of this inscription. 

For si-di=eséru ‘hurl oneself, ef. N.E. 68, 46: Sa utukku 
limnu élisu isiru ‘he upon whom the evil demon has hurled him- 
self,’ and for the imperative in Sumerian ending in e-ne, cf. Br. 
440]. 

10. Gin-ani-ta=inu alikigu (-ta=ina), ef. IV.R. 26, 2b. 

11. NMun-me=abkallu, HT. 78, 67; Sfg. 55,5; KAT. p. 
as abkal ildni, Anp.i. 5. It was probably 





ens 
195 


i. e. ‘he who decides,’ 


a priestly office. 

KA.MU.GAL from ka=pé ‘mouth’ (Br. 538), + mu=Ssiptu 
(Br. 781) ‘incantation, + gal (IK.)=pitd ‘open’ (Br. 2248). 
Translate: ‘he who opens the mouth of incantation,’ i. e. 
‘enchanter.’ 

A (ID) ba-da-an-aka. For the pretix ba-dan, of Br. p. 521, 
The combination « (ID) + aka (RAM) is given Br, 4750, where 
ID.RAM.GA=¢értu ‘law,’ for which word in Assyrian, see 
EIH. iv. 30. We find also LU.ID.RAM.GA=d@rtu ‘decree,’ 
and RAM=dru, Br. 4751; ef. tértu a-rum ‘issue a decree,’ V.R. 
20, 24b. A (ID) ba-dan-aka, then, would mean ‘he issues the 
decree.’ A similar kind of expression is ka mu-nan-de ‘he pours 
forth words’ (see note on line 8). 

12. Gin-na ; see below on Nr. 2, 35. 

13. A-Su-nag-a=risnu, IL.R. 48, 34e; ef. K. 4386, ¢ i. 44 
‘pouring out water,’ from [D* ‘sprinkle’ (?). Su-nag also means 
ramdku, If.R. 48, 33e; rimku, V.R. 51, 48b. For this expres- 
sion ‘house of purification,’ which probably refers to a special 
temple used for this purpose, cf. HT. 106, 16. 

The ideogram GI means primarily gané ‘reed,’ and also 
biblu ‘produce,’ Br. 2387 and 2392 (see Sfg. p. 49). The exact 
meaning of the line is not clear, but it must refer to some 
detail of the ceremony of purification. For SES.GAL, lit. ‘big 
brother’ =urugal, cf. Br. 6452. This word also denotes a priestly 
office, perhaps subordinate to the abkallu, 

Du-du-a-bi ‘when he sets up.’ Dw is band, Br. 5248, Sakdnu, 
5269, or ritd, 5265. The 3 p. suffix -4/ probably indicates the 
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construction ina sakdnisu, although the -ta=ina is wanting here ; 
cf. line 10, ina aldkisu, where -ta appears; but see HT. p. 104, 1: 
gin-a-na ‘when he goes.’ 

14. Agubba=agubba ‘pure water, Br. 11418. Gibilla ‘ fire,’ 
Br, 2473 ; but for the rendering tipdru ‘torch, see ZK. ii. p. 52. 
The god of fire (4'r BIL.GI= Gibil) is praised in HT. 79, 10. 
Na-ri-ga=aldlu, éllu and téliltu, i. e. ‘be pure, pure’ and ¢ puri- 
fication,’ Br. 1600-1602 ; cf. RI=aldlu, Br. 2556. 

15. The expression ‘son of his god’ (line 20, Nr. 2, 39 et 
passim) simply means pious person. The king here is of course 
identical with the patient of line 10. U-me-ni-e. For the imper- 
ative prefix wmeni-, cf. Br. p. 546, and see Nr. 2, 38. 

16. The suffix -bé is often used in the sense of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun Suatu ; ef. ga-bi-gim=kima Ssizbi Suatu “like that 
milk, IV.R. 16, 44b. In IV.R. 5, 52a, -bi==Suatu. 

U-me-te-gur-gur. The imperative prefix uwmete-, if the -te is 
indeed a part of the prefix, is not found elsewhere. My reason 
for regarding -te as a formative element is that gur alone is used 
for dapdru, Br. 3361. We find -te, however, in u-mu-un-te-gur- 
gur=dupirma, IV.R. 27, 54, 57b, and HT. 105, 39. Briinnow 
unnecessarily gives ¢e-gur as a variant of gur, 7719. Te is prob- 
ably a variant of the locative ta= ‘thence,’ here. The exact 
meaning of dapdru is not quite clear, but the Sumerian gur 
means primarily ¢érw ‘turn,’ Br. 3367, so that u-me-te-gur-gur= 
dupirma may be rendered ‘turn away,’ i. e. ‘drive out,’ used of 
disease as represented by the scapegoat. Delitzsch, Hdwh. p. 
226, cites xititi duppiri ‘drive away my sin,’ K. 4931, rev. 7/8, 
and liddippir namtar ‘may the evil fate be driven out,’ K. 155, 
rev. It is not probable that “5° is identical with HM, seen, 
for example, in d(t)iparu, Zb. 46-7. The stem D3 may be 
connected with Heb. 3°} in the sense ‘drive back,’ which 
oceurs, for example, in Ps. exxvii. 5; WwW DS YX"AN D7. 
‘they shall drive back the enemies in the gate’; ef. VOI, back 
part of the sanctuary (Lagarde, Arm. Stud., § 541). 

17. The utug might also be a favourable influence ; see line 27. 

A.LAL=ald, Br. 11638, Ald was the heavenly bull created 
by Anu to avenge his daughter Zstar. According to the Nim- 
rod Epic, it was killed by GilgamesS and Eabani. Its secondary 
meaning, as seen here, is an evil demon with power to afflict man 
with disease. 
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Gekim=ékimmu, Br. 11307, Note the difference between 
this sign and utug, Br. 11311. The ékimmu was the restless 
wandering ghost. 

TE.LAL=galld, Br. 7732, was an evil demon similar to the 
ala. With this whole line, cf. IV.R. 16, 16a; Lu utukku limnu, 
lu ala limnu, lu ékimmu limnu, lu gallu limnu. 

18. Nin-uk-a=arsasd, Br. 12023; also HT. 106, 19 ‘spittle’ 
(so Muss-Arnolt in his Assyr. Dict. s. v.; ef. Jensen, ZK. ii. 33, 
and rem. 3). The word may be cognate with Syr. WM. = It is 
used in connection with ru‘tu in HT. 86/7, 60; arsasi ru‘tu sa 
ina pi limnis nadat, ‘spittle and breath foully thrown from the 
mouth.’ 

Nin-ghul-gim-ma, lit. ‘whatever causes evil to exist,’ hence 
‘disease.’ See HT. 106, 19. 

A-ba-da-an-ur-ri-es. Although abadan- does not occur else- 
where as a prefix, we find abadab-, Br. 7556, and, of course, 
badan-; see line 11. Ur=ardru, usually ur-ur, Br. 11888. The 
primitive meaning of wr is perhaps ‘to bind’; cf. wamdmu, Br. 
11890, Sb. 271 and Zb. p. 81 ; also ecédu, Br. 11889; hence ardru 
‘to bind with a curse.’ 

19. HWi-ri-a-su. HKimasru place, Br. 9627; rizaldlu ‘be 
clean,’ Br. 2556; @ is the vowel of prolongation, and -87 (-Av) is 
the postposition ana, ina. For -ku(s&%)=ina, ef. Br. 10563. 
This is euphemistie for ‘unclean place’ (see above). 

Gha-ba-an-lagh-gi-e§. For the prefix ghaban-, cf. Br. p. 548. 
Lagh=nazdzu, Br. 4939. See also below on line 20, Note that 
lag also means aldku ‘ go, Br. 4985. 

20. AN.SES.KI=nannu, Br. 6453, i. e. Sin, ‘the moon’; see 
IV.R. i. 29b. AN.TU.=babbar= Samak ‘the sun, Br. 7795. 
For -07 in the sense of the copula ‘and,’ ef. Br. 5131. 

Igi-ni-8i=ana pdnisu, WV MR. 2, 27b 3; a-ga-ni-si=ana arkisu, 
Br. 11524/5. 

Ghe-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-es. For the precative prefix ghenda-, cf. 
Br. p. 539, and for lagh-lagh=nazdzu, see above on line 19. The 
correct rendering here is probably kdnu (Br. 4937) ; see HT. p. 
92/3, 12. The suffix -gi indicating the vowel of prolongation 
shows that /agh must have been pronounced lughg. 

21. Nam-til-la = haléitu, Br. 2133. Ghu-mu-ni-ib-gub-bu-da., 
For the precative prefix ghu-mu-nib, i. e. ghu-, precative element, 
+mu, pref. 3 p., and -nib-, infixed reflexive like -3in-, cf. Br. p. 537. 
Gub-bu means both nazdzu, Br. 4893, and kdnu, Br. 4884. The 
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suftix -da in this form is very interesting. Parallel cases are 
found Br. 7688 ; baran-te-ga-da=ld tedixxi ; also namba-te-ge-da 
=4 itxini, from which we may perhaps infer that -da is a loca- 
tive element incorporated with the verb-form, supplementing the 
force in this phrase of the postposition -4i=ina ‘in.’ Cf. also 
su-ni-ta gha-ba-an-tar-ru-da, Nr. 3,21, ‘may it go out of his body.’ 
Other instances of incorporated -da are found, Br. 4211, ¢i-ib-bi-da 
=itraililum; 1814, &-bar-ri-da=ussiru. In other languages of 
the agglutinative type such incorporation is well known. In the 
agglutinative and polysynthetic American tongues, precisely the 
same phenomenon occurs in such expressions as the Abenaki 
(Algic dialect): Otawa n-oji-wmilgon ‘from Ottawa it was 
given to me.’ In this form #’-= ‘to me’;-oji- is the incapsu- 
lated prepositional element ‘from’; mi/J= ‘give, and -gor= 
third person ‘he-she.’ 

22. MU.KA.GA.=tu (mu)=Assyr. td ‘incantation,’ Br. 783. 
For Ka=Fn-ki-ga, see Br. 2906, and for the gen. of this word 
with -Xit, see [V.R. 1, 36b. 

23. Tu-tu + nam-sub seems to mean ‘incantation’; ef. 1V.R. 21, 
47b ; tu-tu nam-sub ba-an-sexidisuma Siptu ‘he casts it out, i.e. 
the incantation.” Adbzu-a (ZU.AB.-a) ‘unto the deep.’ Note 
that -a=ana, Br, 11364; a=ina, 11365. Se=nadda, Br. 4417. 

24. E-nun-na-kit ‘of the great house,’ i. e. ‘of the abyss’ 
(see above line 9), where Ea resides ; cf. HT. 76, 11/12 ; ana Ea 
ina apsi ‘unto Ea in the deep.’ 

Ghe-im-ma-an-gaba-gaba. For ghe-im-man, see Br. p. 540. 
The infix -man- here is probably identical with -nib-, -Sin-, 1. e. 
infixed reflexive. Gaba=patdru, Br. 4488, and see Sb. 345. A 
similar idiom relating to loosening a curse is found in the expres- 
sion : lipattiru. mamitsunu ‘may they loosen the curse’; Hdwb. 
p. 522. 

25. This line was left unfinished by the scribe. It should 
probably be filled out from line 17. 

26. Ba-ra-su=ina axdti; ef. IV.R. 2, 24a (Br. 1730). The 
verb here should probably be ghe-im-ta-gub=lizziz, as in Nr. 2, 44, 
For this whole line, cf. HT. 93, 10 ; bar-ta-bi-84 gha-ba-ra-an-gub- 
ba=ina axdti lizziz. Note here the incapsulated locative -ta- 
which, like -da in line 21 above, is complementary to &%. 

27. With this line should be compared the identical passage 
HT. 93/2, 11; Utug sig-ga lamma (AN.KAL.) sig-ga=sedu 
dumqi lamasi dumgqi. Utug=8edu only in these passages. 
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Sedu and lamassu (also lamasu) indicate varieties of the bull- 
god which was represented by colossi at the entrances of temples 
and palaces. Sedu and lamassu were always protectors when 
mentioned together (//dwb. p. 381). The sedu when alone was 
a destroying storm-god. The usual ideogram for Sedu is alad ; 
ef. the unilingual line HT, 88, 40; Alad AN.KAL, nin Sig-ga= 
Sedu lamassu dumgqi (the Assyrian here is mine). Note that AN. 
KAL. (pron. damma)=lamassu occurs Sb. 176. 

Nam-lugal-la-kalam-ma-kit, Kalam (kalama)=matu, Br. 
5914, 

28. This line is precisely identical with HT. 92. 12. 


Nr. 2; ASKT. p. 104. 


30. En bir-ghul-dub-ba, Nun-e na-ri-ga 
Sipat urici sa usapsax limutta. Rubi sa télilti 
Incantation of the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain). 
The prince of purification, 
31, dingir Asuru tur Nun-ki-ga-kit ela-bi me (?) -gal-li-e& dug-ga. 
ilu Marduk mar Evidu Ge 6s kiciins 
Marduk, son of Eridu, purely speaks. 
Nin-a-gha-kud-du nin tu-tu-da-na 
Nin-a-gha-kud-du béltu (ina) sipdatisa 
Nin-a-gha-kud-du the lady (in) her incantations 
33... . . 2. « gtbi- mu-ni-ib-gar. 
tabis (?) istakan. 
graciously (?) she confirms it (?). 
34. En-ki lugal abet (ZU. AB.) -kit tura-ni “wr Asaru ka mu- 


na-an-de-e : 


32 


“e 


Ea sar apsi ana mdarisu “ Marduk isessi : 
Ea the king of the abyss unto his son Marduk speaks: 
35. Gin-na tura-mu ir Asaru. 
Alik mari * Marduk. 
“Go, my son Marduk.” 
36. Lu-nam-erim-ma in-dib-ba-a-an. 


Abi la ighatasu. 
“The enemies have seized him (the patient).” 
37. Bir-ghul-dub-ba Su-u-me-ti, 


Urica 8a usapsax limutta ligéma. 

“Take the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain).” 
Saga-bi sag-ga-na u-me-ni-gar-gar. 

gaqqadsu ana qaqqadisu sukunma. 

“ Place its head upon his (the patient’s) head.” 


38 
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39. Lugal-etur dingira-na u-me-te-gur-gur. 
Ana sarri mar ilisu dupirma. 
“ Drive it away from the king, the son of his god.” 
10. Ugh (?)-bi ka-bi-8u ghe-ni-ib-8ub-ba. 
Ruitusu ina pisu littadi. 
“ May his spittle flow from his month.” 
41. Lugala-bi ghe-en-el ghe-en-lagh-lagh. 
Sarru Suatu lilil tibib. 
** May that king be pure, may he be clean.” 
42. Lu-nam-erim-ma nu-un-2u-d ; 
Abi la ida ; 
‘*The enemies (the hostile demons of disease) understand 
it not (i.e. do not comprehend the method of cure); 
43. su-ni-ta ghe-ni-ib-ta-e. 
ina zumrisu lisst. 
from his body may they tear themselves away.” 
14. Dingir GIS.GHAR.- ra-kit bara-Su ghe-im-ta-qub. 
Thu 8a ucurti ina axdti lizziz. 
“ May the god of the ugurtu stand aside.” 


15. Enim-enim-ma bir-ghul-dub-ba. KAM. 
Sipat urigi Sa usupsax limutta. KAM. 
The incantation formula of the gazelle which alleviates 

evil, KAM. ? 


COMMENTARY. 


30. Bir-ghul-dub-ba, For bir, see above on Nr. 1,3. That ghul 
denotes the abstract noun dimuttu as well as the adj. limnu is 
clear from Br. 9503 ; ef. 1V.R. 28, 7a; ghul gim-ma=épes limutti, 
Dub-ba=pasdeu, Br. 7030, 

31. Hla-bi or eldbi with vowel of prolongation, for e/ + bi, is 
adverbial here, é/i¥; ef. ILR. 47, 55c, magha-bi=ma dis ; IV.R. 
5, 20b, pa(sig)-pa(sig)-ga-bi=sSaqummis ; and for further exam- 
ples of the adverbial use of the suffix -b, cf. Br. 5139. That 
the ending -e¥ has also a purely adverbial force is seen from buz- 
ri-es=azris, LV.R.17, 38a; cf. also dug-gi-es = tabis, HT. 105, 8b 
For Dug (id. KA) -ga=qibd, cf. Br. 531, and see especially IV. 
R, 41 (48), 22a, dug-yua=igabbi (in var. K. 8018). 

32. Nin-a-gha-kud-du is called ‘lady of the shining water,’ 
IV.R. 28, Nr. 3, 58; ninagubba. In IV.R. 15, 39b she is espe- 
cially invoked to protect and purify the sick; cf. IIR. 58, 48, 
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where we read : ‘may she utter the magic spell of Eridu with 
her pure mouth.’ She is not infrequently associated with incan- 
tations (see Hommel, Sem. i. p. 383). 

The reduplication tu-tu is probably plural (cf. HT. p. 140) ; 
da=the prep. ina, and -na@ is the suffix of the third person. It 
is possible, however, that -da represents the prolongation of tu= 
tud (?). 

33...... gi-bi may be for dug-gi-bi=tdbis, cf. HT. p. 105, 
8 B, dug-gi-e& ‘graciously.’ 

33. Munibgar. For mu-nib=ifteal and iftaneal, cf. Br. 3463 
and 11897. <A prefix and infix are frequently used to express the 
infixed verb form in Assyrian. For istakan, see ba-nin-gar, 
IV.R. 8, 22b; 26, 8b; 7, la, 19a. 

34. Aa mu-nun-de-e=isessi from Sasé also HT. p. 76, 5/6. The 
infix -nan- here has the force of a dative, expressed in the Assy- 
rian ana mdrisu. See above, note on Nr. 1, 8. 

35. For this line, ef. HT. p. 77, 27. 

36. Lu-nam-erim-ma=dbu ‘foe, enemy,’ II.R. 24, Nr. 2 Obv.; 
K. 133, Obv. 7/8; IV.R. 21, Nr. 1 B, Rev. 17 (see also Br. 4604). 
Owing to the verb-forms in lines 42-3 the noun is probably to be 
construed as a plural here, i. e. Gbi ‘enemies. Lu = amélu 
‘man, person’ and erim-ma=raggu ‘evil, hostile’; Br. 4607. 

In-dib-ba-a-an. Dibba=cabdtu ‘seize, Br. 10694, and cf. Nr. 
3, 3. The combination of a prefix (in this case in-) with the 
suftix a-an is used to denote the past relation, also Br. 7977; ba- 
an-pi-el-lal-a-an=ulte’; = mu-un-gam-a-an=kangaku, Br. 7322, 
etc. For the force of a-an in general, see Br. p. 561 B. 

37. Su-u-me-tixligéma, IV.R. 3, 42a. 

38. U-me-ni-gar-gaur=sukunma, K. 246, ¢ ii. 53; K. 1284, 39. 
For uwmeni-, imperative prefix, cf. Br. p. 546. This line is 
explained by [V.R. 26, 24/5b; sag bir say en-&% ba-an-se=qagqad 
uricgi ana qagqgad améli ittadin ‘the head of the wrigu is placed 
in contact with the head of the man,’ i. e. to receive the disease. 
Exactly the reverse of this idea is seen in HT, 91, 65 ff.: marus- 
tu arsasi 1d tabati gaqqadsunu ana qaqqadisu...d iskunu ; a it- 
at ‘the evil sickness and (evil) saliva, may they not place their 
head against his head. May they not approach him.’ Also in 
HT. 88, 40-1, we read: Alad AN.KAL. (lamma) nin Sig-ga sag- 
ga-na a-ba-ni-in-gub=sedu lamassu dumgi ina résisu lizziz ‘may 
the protecting bull-gods (see above on Nr. 1, 27) who are favour- 
able stand at his head.’ It is clear from these inscriptions that 
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the head was regarded as the seat of disease; cf. also in this 
connection the custom of laying the kurdmatu ‘magic food’ (?) 
on the patient’s head, possibly with the double idea that it should 
act as a fomentation and as a charm (for kurdimatu, see Zb. 49, 
and note 6). 

39. See above on 1, 16. 

40. For ugh (2), ef. Jensen, ZK. ii. p. 32,n. 1, and Br. 789, 791. 
The king probably had a fever, and so the flow of saliva was of 
course a favorable sign. 

Subba=nada, I1.R. 35,13. For ghe-, the precative prefix, and 
the infix -vib- ef. Br. p. 539; and for nadé@ ‘pour forth,’ seit. 
‘spittle’ (ru‘tw), see ittudi, NE. 8, 34: ittadi ina géri ‘she spat 
upon it.” Cf. Ldivh. s. v. rusty. 

42. Nu-un-2zu-a=ld ida, pl., ef. 1V.R. 7, 42a. 

43. Ghe-nib-ta-e. H(UD.DU.)=a¢dé ‘go forth, Sb. 84; but 
here it clearly stands for the stronger expression nisé ‘tear, 
wrench forth, go forth violently,’ cf. IV.R. 15, ¢. ii. 5/6 f., exactly 
as in our text: sunita ghenibta-e=ina zumrisu li-is-su-u, and 1. 
170: yhe-ni-ib-ta-e=li-is-su-u. The infix -tu- is here the locative 
prepositional particle=ina ‘out of’ (see Prince, JAOS. 1895, p. 
CCXXIV.). 

44. For GIS-GHAR = ugurtu, see above on Nr.1,9. The god 
of the weurtu in this passage is clearly a baleful influence ; cf. 
ZA. i. p. 32, and Delitzsch, Hdwh., 8. v. ugurtu. 

For bara-8u, see above, Nr. 1, 26. For gub=nazdzu, cf. Br. 
4893. 

Nr. 3; ASKT. pp. 105-6. 


1. En. En-na edin-na gin-a-na ; 
Incantation. When the lord Bel goes forth into the field ; 
2. En-gal Ea (En-ki-kit) edin-nu gin-a-na, 
When the great lord Ea goes forth into the field, 
3. bir-aniu SA.DU.SA.DU. -bi edin-na-kit mi-ni-ib-dib-dib. 
the beasts of that pasture in the field he catches. 
4, Sikka sikka-bar-ra dara luilim-bi-e-ne (mu-ni-)ib-e-ne. 
The leaders of the goats, the wild goats (and) the gazelles 
he drives away. 


BAR.KAK. ZUR.BAR.KAK.-bi edin-na-kit mi-ni-ib-dib- 


or 


dib. 
The gazelle and the gazelle-fawn of the field he seizes. 
6. BAR.KAK. ZUR.BAR.KAK.-bi-8u ni-nigin-e. 
The gazelle together with her fawn he catches. 
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Im-gim mu-un-ri-ri nim-gir-gim mu-un-gir-gir-ri 

Like the wind he storms, like lightning he flashes. 

Ka (En-ki kit) igi kar-kar dug-gi-e& mi-ni-ib-e-ne, 

Ea lifted up his eyes; he graciously drives them out. 

dingir Asaru igi ; nin-ma-e ; gin-na ; 

(See Commentary below.) 

dingir Sagan tur Uingir Babbar siba nin-nam-ma-kit 

Let Sagan (Nergal ?), son of Samag, the shepherd of all 
that is, 

BAR. KAK.  edin-na ghu-mu-ra-ab-tum-ma. 

bring to thee a gazelle of the field. 

Nin-igi-lamga-bu, lamga gal an-na-kit, 

Let Vin-igi-lamga-bu, (Ea), the great Jamga of heaven, 

GIS.SUB su azag gim-ma-na ghu-mu-ra-ab-tum-ma. 

bring thee a bow made by pure hands. 

BAR. KAK edin-na gin-a igi Mw Babbar-si u-me-ni-gub. . 

Cause the gazelle that wanders in the field to stand before 
Samas. 

Lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na GISSSUB.  u-me-ni-se. 

Give the bow to the king the son of his god. 

E-a-8u-nag-a-su e-da-ni-ta, 

When he comes forth from the house of purification, 

BAR. KAK, igi ¢owir Babbar-si ghe-en-sig-ga. 

let him smite the gazelle before Samas. 

(Lugal)-e (?) BAR KAK.-ra GIS.SUB. Su-bar-ra e-da-na, 

When the king shoots at the gazelle with the bow, 

(.Vam)-tar-a-sig nin-gig nin-ak-a nin-ghul-gim-ma, 

the fated affliction which saps the strength, the disease, the 
illness, the spell, 

nin-ghul ¢ ins Babbar su-a-na ni-gdl (LK )-la ; 

whatever of evil there was in his body at sunrise ; 

GIS.SUB.-yim su-ni-ta(gha)-ba-an-tar-rwda. 

like the bow (i. e. like the arrow of the bow) from his body 
may it go forth. 

Lugal-e BAR.KAK.-ra GISSUB.-ta.... . -gi-ta-a-ni-ta (?) 

When the king shoots (?) at the gazelle with the bow, 

Utug ghil ALAL. ghul Nin-e..... ghe-en-Sig-ga. 

may the evil demon, the evil a/dé, be appeased. 

tmankwe edin-na-3% .... . u-me-ni-bar. 

Let loose (the gazelle) into the field. 
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errs edin-na-8 .. . e-da-ni-ta, 
When (the gazelle) goes out into the field, 
.4iasciaat Su ra-ra-da-a-ni-ta, 
(in the field ?) when it takes up its abode, 
ceceves ka ghul eme ghul 
the evil mouth, the evil tongue 
Suto alan Su ghe-en-da-ra-ra 
with it (?) may they take up their abode. 
(w)-me-ni-el u-me-ni-e. 
make him clean ; may it go forth. 
(DU)G.BUR. ni nun-na-gim 
a vessel of stone (?) like butter 
SAG. KAL. 
the Asaridu. 
SIG.(?) GIL.DA.KAM 


; > ¥ 


COMMENTARY. 


1. Gin-a-na ; lit. ‘his going’; without preposition. The usual 


form is gin-a-ni-ta, as in Nr. 1, 10. 
3. Bir-an&u ; see Pinches’ Sign-list, p. V. c¢. iii., line 26= 
imméru. SA.DU.=kirbitu ‘pasture,’ Br. 8032. 


In mi-nib-dib-dib, the infix -ntb plainly supplements the object, 
i. e. it may be rendered ‘them.’ The usual infix for ‘them’ is 
-nesin-; see HT. p. 145, § 19. 

4. For Sikka, ef. Br. 10901, and for stkka-bar, 10902. Lulim 
=‘ wether, leader of a flock,’ Br. 10722. 

5. BAR. KAK=cabitu, Br. 1908. ZUR.BAR.KAK=uwezdlu, 
Br. 9074. 

6. Nigin=¢ddu ‘hunt,’ Br. 10342. 

7. Mun-ri-ri ‘he storms,’ cf. Br. 2581 =2dqu. § Gir-gir= 
bardqu, Br. 305. 

8. The sign KAR.GAN. must mean nasd ‘lift up’ (aganaténu, 
Br. 3172) in connection with égi ‘face, eye.’ For dug-gi-e3, see 
above on Nr. 2, 31. 

9. This line consists of abbreviations of three formule, i. e., 
perhaps: a) Asaru igi-kar-kar + ? ? 

Marduk lift up thine eyes + ? ? 
b) Nin-ma-e ni-zu-a-mu 2a-€ in-ma-e-zu 
Sa andku ida atta tidi 
Whatsoever I know thou must know (also). 


i 
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c) Gin-na tura-mu VUngir A saru 

Alik méri Marduk ! 

Go, my son Marduk! IV.R. 22, 7b. With these lines should 
be compared IV.R. 22, If :—Hé mdrsu Marduk ippal ; mdri 
mina la tidi, mina luraddika? Sa andku idd atta tidi; dik 
mari Marduk, etc. Ea spake unto his son M.; My son, what 
knowest thon not? what shall I add to thee? Whatsoever I 
know, thou must know, ete. 

10, dingir Sagan, only Sb, 366 and IV.R. 28, 10a (see Br. 8975) 
=Nergal? (so Johnston). Siba=réu, cf. Br. 5688. 

11. Note the infix -rab- denoting the second person ‘thee, to 
thee’; see HT. p. 145, § 19. Incorporation of the pronominal 
object with the verb is of course well known in agglutinating 
and polysynthetic tongues; cf. Basque ematen darotak ‘thou 
givest it to me’ (-¢-‘me’); Abenaki (Algic dialect) k’*namiol ‘I 
see thee’ (4° =‘ thee’). 

12. Nin-igi-lamya-bu= Ea, Br. 11077 ; cf. IV.R. 18, 55a; 57a, 
etc. 

The word lamga, if preceded by the determ, lu=amélu=nam- 
garu, Br. 11165, and @ Sin, ILR. 47, 66e. 

13. GISSSUB.=midpdnu ‘bow,’ Br. 1431, “Fashioned ‘by 
pure hands”; cf. HT. 89, 46: 9é@ nabasi sa ina qati.... éllitim 
th-bab-la ‘cords of wool (?) which are brought with a pure hand,’ 
i. e., probably by hands made clean by a ritual of purification, 
like the formal cleansing of the modern Mohammedans. 

14. Gin-a ; note the -a ending, which may have the force of 
a postposition here. 

16. Note the infix -da-, probably of locative force, in ¢-da-ni-ta, 
and cf. above on Nr. 1, 21. 

17. PA(sig)=maxdeu ‘smite,’ Br. 5576. 

18. Literally : ‘ When the king at the gazelle a bow-loosening 
sends forth.” Su-bar=masdru (mussiru), Br. 7111; bar=mui- 
Sdru, 1774. Su-bar, then, would mean ‘hand loosening.’ 

19. Num-tar a(1D)-sig (PA)... Nam-tar=Simtu ‘fate’ passim, 
A(ID)-sig(PA)=asakku, Br. 6592, i. e. a demon of baleful influ- 
ence which saps away the strength of a patient with persistent 
force ; hence the name, A ‘strength’ + sig ‘smite, destroy’; viz., 
asakku 8a améla lé umassaru ‘which does not leave a man’; cf, 


Hdwh, 144. 
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20. [dinir Babbar. For i=aed, see Sc. 129 (Br. 3980); also 
naw addu, Se. 126. 

21. For -da in gha-ba-an-tar-ru-da, cf. on Nr.1, 21. Var= 
par@u, Zb. 104, note. 

22. It is impossible to make out the last combination in this 
line. The above translation is suggested by the context. 

23. Sig=damqu, see above on Nr. 1, 27, and Br. 9446. 

24. U-me-ni-bar. Bar=uskiru (masdru) ‘let loose,’ Br. 1814 
(see above on Nr. 3, 18). 

25-28. As the gazelle takes up its abode in the field, the curse 
is to remain with the animal. 

26. Ra-ra=rama, Br. 6362; asdbu, 6355 ‘dwell.’ It is possi- 
ble that the Su in this line may represent the postposition -/v(-8) 
=ina, although it is written here SU=qatu and not -ku-(-3/) ; ef. 
Sfg. p. 17; e-a-ni-8u(QAT)=ana bitisu. 

30. DUG.-BUR. is very difficult. Dug-ga-bur=paxdru ‘col- 
lect,’ Br, 5894 ff. It is possible that dug-bur may be an error for 
this, as the character dug is not clear; perhaps the final wedges 
represent the end of ga (?). In this case the combination would 
be ‘a gatherer of butter.’ As it stands, dvg=kharpatu ‘vessel,’ 
Br. 5891, and bur=abnu, 6973. Ni-nun-na=ximétu ‘butter,’ 
Br. 5349. 

This line may refer to some ceremony of anointing the king 
after his purification. 


List oF SUMERIAN WORDS DISCUSSED IN THE COMMENTARY. 


-a, 3, 14. BAR.KAK., 3, 5. 
ab, 1, 9. basin-, 1, 8. 
abadab-, 1, 18. -bi, 1, 16; 2, 33. 
abadan-, 1, 11, 18. bir, 1, 3. 

abzu, 1, 23. -da, 1, 21; 2, 82; 8, 21. 
agubba, 1, 14. -da-, 3, 16. 

aka, 1, 11. dara, 1, 8. 

A. LAL. 1, ¥7. de, 1, 7. 
AN.SES.KL., 1, 20. dib, 2, 36. 

ansu, 3, 3. dim-ma, 1, 5. 
AN.TU., 1, 20. du, 1, 13. 

a sig, 3, 19. dub, 2, 30. 
a-su-nag-a, 1, 13. dug, 2, 31. 


babbar, 1, 20. 
badan-, 1, 11. 
bar, 1, 26; 3, 24. 


DUG.BUR., 8, 80. 
dug-ga-bur., 3, 30. 
DUG.SAR., 1, 3. 
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E, 2, 43. 

Ea, 1, 22. 

el-bi, 2, 31. 
En-ki-ga, 1, 22. 
es-ab, 1, 9. 

e§ (adverbial), 2, 31. 
gaba, 1, 24. 
ghaban-, 1, 19. 
ghar, 2, 38. 
gheimmun-, 1, 24. 
gekim, 1, 17. 
ghenda-, 1, 20. 
GL., 1, 13. 

gibilia, 1, 14. 

gin, 1, 10:3 S, 1. 
ger, 35%. 
GIS.GHAR., 1, 9. 
GIS.PA., 1, 6. 
GIS. SUB., 3, 13. 
gub, 1, 21; 26. 
ghul, 2, 30. 
ghumunib, 1, 21. 
gur, 1, 16. 

i. 3, 20. 

igi-ni-sw, 1, 20. 
ka, 2. os 

ka +de, 2, 34. 
kalam, 1, 27. 
KA.MU.GAL., 1, 11. 
kar, 3, 8. 

ki-ri, 1, 19. 

lagh, 1,19; 20. 
lamassu, 1, 27. 
lu-a-dar-mas, 1, 2. 


lulim, 3, 4. 


ry 


lu-nam-erim-ma, 2, 36. 


mas, 1, 7. 
MU.KA.GA., 1, 22. 
munanib-, 1, 7. 
munanin-, 1, 7. 
munib-, 2, 33. 
nabaSsin-, 1, 8, 
namba-, 1, 6. 
nam-ku, 1, 7. 


nam-sub, 1, 23. 
nam-tar, 3, 19. 
nam-tilla, 1, 21. 
na-ri-ga, 1, 14. 
-nib-, 1, 21; 3, 3. 
nigin, 3, 6. 
Nin-agha-kud-du, 2, 32. 
nin-ak-a, 1, 18. 
nin-ghul-gim-ma, 1, 18. 
nin-igi-lamga-bu, 3, 12. 
nun-me, 1, 11. 
nu-un-zu-a, 1, 42. 
ra, 3, 26. 

rab, 3, 11. 

rt, 8, %. 

gar, 1, 4. 

ge. 1, 2. 

siba, 3, 10. 

sidt, 1, 9. 

Sig (PA.), 3, 17. 
sikka, 3, 4. 
simug, 1, 8. 
Sagan, 3, 10. 
Ses-duggu, 1, 2. 
SES. GAL., 1, 13. 
Sig, 3, 23. 

Sigga, 1, 27. 

-Su, 3, 26. 

Sub, 2, 40. 
Su-bar, 8, 18. 
Su-nag, 1, 13. 
Su-u-me-ti, 2, 37. 
-ta, 2, 43. 

tad, 1, it. 

te, 1, 6, 

yi) 0 Oe. ee a 2 
tu, 1, 22; 28. 
ugh, 2, 32. 
umeni-, 2, 38. 
umete-, 1, 16. 

wr, 1, 18. 

urud, 1, 7. 
urugal, 1, 18. 
utug, 1,17; 27. 


LisT OF MOST IMPORTANT AssSYRIAN W orbs. 


abkallu, 1, 11. 
ekimmu, 1, 17. 


alalu, 1, 14. 
éllu, 1, 14. 
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alti, 1, 17. 

ucurtu, 1,9; 2, 44. 
ért, 1, 9. 

uricu, 1, 3. 


, 


ardru, 1, 18. 
arsast, 1, 18. 
urtnu, 1, 11. 
asakku, 3, 19. 


eséru, 1, 9. 


asru, 1, 19. 
galli, 1, 17. 


dapdaru, 1, 16. 
text, 1, 6. 

tipadru, 1, 14. 
nadi, 1, 23; 2, 40. 
ra‘tu, 1, 18. 
risnu, 1, 13. 
Suatu, 1, 16. 
Simtu, 1, 7. 
téliltu, 1, 14. 
tértu, 1, 11. 











The Tearing of Garments as a Symbol of Mourning, with 
especial reference to the Customs of the Ancient 
Hebrews.—By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In a paper prepared for the meeting of the Section for the His- 
torical Study of Religions in 1898, and now published in No. 1 of 
the papers of that section,’ I discussed the significance of the cus- 
tom of placing dust on the head as a symbol of mourning or 
sign of grief among the ancient Hebrews and other peoples. Inci- 
dentally, another custom no less prominent was touched upon, 
namely, the tearing of garments. This custom merits an inde- 
pendent investigation. As in the former. paper, I will confine 
myself largely to the customs of the ancient Hebrews, though 
the results of the investigation apply to other nations among 
whom the custom exists. 

The tearing of garments and the putting on of sackcloth are so 
frequently mentioned together in the Old Testament as to make 
it evident that the two rites are closely connected with one 
another, It is sufficient for our purposes to refer to such passages 
as the following: (1) Gen. xxxvii. 34, where Jacob, upon learn- 
ing that Joseph is dead, tears his garments and places sackcloth 
around his loins. (2) 1 Kings xxi. 27, where Ahab, after listen- 
ing to the denunciation and gloomy prophecy of Elijah, tears his 


garments as a sign of grief and puts sackcloth on his body 
(MW). (3) Esther iv. 1, where Mordecai, in grief at the evil 


fate in store for the Jews, tears his garments and clothes himself 
in sackcloth and ashes. (4) 2 Sam. iii. 31, where on the occasion 
of Abner’s death David says to Joab and to all the people, 
“Tear your garments and gird yourselves with sackcloth.” (5) 
2 Kings vi. 30, Joram theson of Ahab tears his garments and 
appears before the people with sackcloth on his body underneath 
(VID wa-Fy). (6) 2 Kings xix. 1 (parallel passage, Is. 
xxxvil. 1), Hezekiah in deep distress at the’ impending advance 
of Sennacherib against Jerusalem tears his garments and covers 





1 Corresponding to JAOS., xx. 1, pp. 133-150: ‘* Dust, Earth, and Ashes 
as Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews.” 
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himself with sackcloth. It is true that frequently the ‘ tearing of 
garments’ is mentioned without the ‘putting on of sackcloth’ 
(e. g. Ezra ix. 3., Num. xiv. 6), and vice versa; and that the 
‘tearing of garments’ is also joined to other symbolical expres- 
sions of mourning, grief, or distress, such as fasting (Ezra ix. 5), 
putting dust on the head (2 Samuel i. 2), plucking the hair or 
beard (Ezra ix. 3), and the like. Still, the fact that in so many 
passages the two customs under consideration are united is sig- 
nificant, as is also the circumstance that when thus combined, 
the tearing is invariably mentioned first. The one act appears to 
be preparatory to the other. 

The verb employed for indicating this tearing is YIP , and an 
examination of its use shows conclusively that a violent action of 
tearing is denoted by it. 1 Sam. xv. 28, Samuel announces to 
Saul, 20 ON" miaon TN my YIP ; which clearly 


means, ‘‘ Yahwe has wrenched from thee the rulership over Israel.” 


Similarly, 2 Kings xvii. 21, 7 mn Syn oN yyp 5; 
“For he has torn Israel away from the house of David,” i. e., has 
torn asunder the bond uniting the two. One may also consult 
1 Kings xi. 11, ) Sam. xxviii. 17, and more particularly 2 Kings 
ii. 12, where it is said of Elisha, upon seeing the ascension of 
Elijah, Oy ou dy") y33 pr ; “He took hold of 
his garments and tore them in two (lit. in two tears).” The 
verb yp: therefore, in connection with the ‘tearing’ of the 
garments implies more than making a mere rent in one’s clothes, 
and may be used to indicate tearing them off one’s body—a violent 
removal. If this be so, we should expect to find evidence that it 
was once customary as a symbol of mourning to strip oneself of 
one’s garments entirely. Such evidence is indeed forthcoming, 
and Schwally’ has already called attention to it, though he has 
failed to give a satisfactory explanation of the custom. In the 
first chapter of Micah, the prophet pictures the coming annihila- 
tion of the northern kingdom, which arouses in him a profound 
sense of grief : 
“Therefore I will lament and howl, 

Go about barefooted and naked, 

Start a lament like the jackals, 

A mourning like ostriches ” (v. 8). 











1 Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, 
pp. 13-14. 
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The terms used—15DR « Tp, 35D’3—are the ones com- 


monly employed for indicating the lament for the dead, and the 
reference to going about ‘barefooted’’ and ‘naked’ would 
therefore be out of place, if the custom of stripping oneself did 
not at one time exist. Is, xx. 2-4 may be quoted as confirmatory 
evidence. The prophet is ordered, by way of furnishing an 
external symbol of his grief at impending misfortune, to remove 
the simple sackcloth which covers his loins, to take off the sandals 
from his feet, and go about ‘‘ naked and barefooted.” 

There are indications that among the ancient Arabs likewise 
the custom prevailed of stripping oneself as a sign of mourning 
and distress. In the Aituh al-Aghani, there is a story of a 
woman who in her grief removes her clothing; of a certain 
Musab b. al-Zubair it is related that he followed a corpse, stripped 
of his lower garments; and a woman who warns her people of 
some impending disaster takes off her garments and cries out, “I 
am the naked warner.”* The Hebrew custom may therefore be 
regarded as the survival of an observance common to at least 
several branches of the Semites. Naturally a custom of this kind 
could not have prevailed as a general one after an era of refine- 
ment had set in, though it may still have been resorted to on 
extraordinary occasions. Even though it be assumed that an 
Isaiah did not go about entirely naked, the main point involved, 
which is the use of a term indicating the removal of one’s clothes, 
is not affected by this consideration. The figure would lose its 
force if it did not correspond to what at one time was a reality. 

The substitution of the sackcloth in place of the ordinary gar- 
ments represents the concession made to the ancient custom of 
stripping oneself, by an age which, through its refinement, grad- 
ually came to look upon nakedness as a synonym for disgrace and 
dishonor. Viewed in this light, the frequent juxtaposition in the 
O. T. of the tearing, or rather tearing off, of the garments and the 
girding on of sackcloth becomes intelligible. Scholars are now 
generally agreed that the saq was originally a loin-cloth’ made of 





! The custom of going about barefooted in times of grief appears to 
have survived to a late date, as is shown by Ezekiel xxiv. 17. See also 
2 Sam. xv. 30. 

? All these examples are furnished by Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidenthums, p. 107. 

’See the passages quoted by Schwally, ib. p. 11. 
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coarse stuff and hanging down from the loins to cover these parts 
of the body which in the eyes of the Semites constitute one’s 
‘nakedness’ par excellence. If we may be permitted to draw a 
conclusion from the customs prevailing among people living in a 
primitive state of culture, it is precisely such a loin-cloth which 
constitutes the simplest kind of dress, the one most naturally 
resorted to, and therefore presumably coeval with the beginning 
of dress in general, viewed as an adornment and not as a mere 
protection against physical discomfort. The Biblical tradition 
preserves the recollection of these simple beginnings of dress, for 
the man mentioned Gen, iil, 7 and commonly rendered 
“aprons” are in reality garments hung around the loins.’ There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that the dress of the Mohammedan 
pilgrim known as ihrdm,’ which he substitutes for his ordinary 
clothes upon approaching the sacred precinct of Mecca, is but a 
modification of the saq, consisting as it does of a piece of cloth 
which is wrapped around the loins and hangs down from the 
knees, and to which another sheet thrown over the back is 
attached. This modification represents a further concession 
demanded by the spread of more refined customs, while the express 
stipulation that one shoulder and arm must be bare is an indica- 
tion that the original purpose of the upper garment was not to 
serve as a covering for the whole body. In this second stage, then, 
the custom of the mourners was to divest themselves of their 
ordinary clothes consisting of an upper and. lower garment, and, 
discarding the upper covering entirely, to gird themselves with a 
cloth hanging down from the loins. In the combination of the 
tearing of garments with the putting on of sackcloth, the former 
act represents the preparation for the latter, and the essential 
feature of the observance is the return at a time of grief and dis- 
tress to the fashions prevailing in more primitive days. 

Among the Babylonians also we have traces of the existence of 
this custom. In my article “Earth, Dust, and Ashes as Symbols 
of Mourning’” I have called attention to the scene depicted in 
one of the sections of the famous “Stele of Vultures” where 





'In the days of Niebuhr (Beschreibung von Arabien, Kopenhagen, 
1772, p. 64) still the dress of some Arab clans. 

* I. e., sacred dress. Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, vol. 2, 
chap. xii. (p. 279 of Tauchnitz’s edition). 

3 ZL. c., p. 142. 
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attendants occupied in burying the dead are stripped bare to the 
waist and have a cloth around the loins which hangs down to the 
knees. The scene enables us to proceed further in the explana- 
tion of the mourning garb. Whether the attendants are relatives 
or priests or merely servants is of little moment as compared with 
the fact, now admitted by most scholars, that they are actually 
engaged in the burial of the dead, or at all events in some act 
connected with the burial. The mourning garb is originally the 
costume prescribed for those who are concerned with the disposal 
of the dead ; and since, as the Old Testament and other ancient 
sources show, it is ordinarily the immediate relatives * who con- 
duct the preparations for the funeral, the funeral garb is naturally 
identical with the mourning costume. In the article referred to, 
I have similarly explained the custom of placing earth or dust on 
the head, as a sign of mourning due to a ceremony, originally con- 
nected with the act of earth burial, which involved the building 
of a mound over the spot where the dead was deposited, the earth 
for this purpose being carried in a basket and the basket itself 
placed on the head, where burdens are commonly carried, both in 
the ancient and the modern Orient. 

Coming back to our subject, the question still remains to be. 
answered as to the reason for the original custom of stripping 
oneself as a sign of mourning, and for the modification of this 
custom which represents the return to a primitive form of dress. 
Schwally * has properly protested against the method which seeks 
the explanation of popular customs, such as the one under con- 
sideration, in psychological motives. Weeping is a_ natural 
expression of emotion, and among people unaccustomed to any 
restraint of their feelings we can understand that a tendency 
should exist to tear out the hair under the influence of extreme 
grief ; but the removal of the clothes or the putting of dust on 
the head are clearly symbolical acts, and must be accounted for 
in some other way than as a manifestation of humility or as a 
natural expression of grief. I venture to suggest that the tearing 
off of the clothes, as well as the return to a simpler form of dress, 
is an illustration of the fact well known to students of the 
history of religions, that in religious rites there is in general a 
marked inclination to return to primitive fashions and earlier 


1 So to this day in the Orient. 
* Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 10. 
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modes of life ; to re-adopt, as it were, the ways and manners of 
by-gone days. Religious customs are apt to be a stage or several 
stages behind the customs of every-day life, and this fact holds 
good for dress as for otherthings. Let me adduce a few illustrations. 
Reference has already been made to the custom of the Moham- 
medan pilgrim, who on approaching Mecca removes his sandals 
and ordinary garb in order to put on garments that are clearly 
survivals of earlier fashions in dress.’ Sandals represent a com- 
paratively advanced fashion in the Orient, and hence when one 
enters a sacred place, a spot sanctified by religious associations, 
he returns to the simpler habits of his ancestors and goes about 
barefooted, To this day the Mohammedan leaves his sandals at 
the door of the Mosque before entering it. The command given 
to Moses to take off his sandals upon approaching the burning 
bush— sacred because of the presence of Yahwe in the fire (Ex. 
iii. 5; see also Joshua v. 15)—belongs to the same category of 
ideas, According to a tradition the correctness of which there is 
no reason to question, the priests in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
presumably therefore in the older local sanctuaries of Palestine, 
performed their service barefooted.’ If this view be correct, we 
should expect that at an age when the common dress consisted of 
only a single garment thrown around the loins—according to 
Niebuhr still the custom among certain Arab clans—in the per- 
formance of religious rites this garment would be removed. 
There is actually a tradition current among the Arabs that it was 
customary at one time to perform the circuits around the Kaaba 
completely stripped. Wellhausen* mentions the tradition. Be- 
sides Sura vii. 29, to which he refers, there is an important refer- 


* which has been 


ence to it in Bokhari’s collection of traditions 
overlooked. On the occasion of Mohammed?’s last visit to the 
Kaaba, he expressly forbade that any one should “make the cir- 


cuit of the holy house naked.” The prohibition would have no 





' Burton (l. c., II. p. 279) commenting on the antiquity of this dress, 
known technically as the izér, mentions that it is still the common 
dress of the people in regions lying to the west of the Red Sea. 

? To this day in orthodox synagogues, those members of the congre- 
gation who, as supposed descendants of Aaron, have the privilege of 
blessing the worshippers, remove their shoes before stepping in front of 
the ark which contains the scrolls of the law. 

3 Reste arabischen Heidenthums, p. 106. 

4 Ed. Krehl, I. p. 105. 
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meaning had the custom not been common in his days. More- 
over, the explanation which Wellhausen offers for the curious cus- 
tom, as though it were due to refusal or inability on the part of 
the pilgrims to hire suitable clothes from the Koreish, under 
whose tutelage the Kaaba stood, seems to me to miss the point 
completely. Robertson Smith’ follows Wellhausen in making 
the appearance of the worshipper in a sanctuary without clothes 
an alternative to appearing in a special garb, borrowed from the 
priest, as was the case in the sanctuary of al-Jalsad, or obtained in 
some other way. According to this point of view, the question 
of taboo is primarily involved. The ordinary clothes would be- 
come unfit for further use, by contact with holy objects ; hence 
other clothes must be provided. In connection with the subject, 
Robertson Smith brings forward the numerous allusions in the 
Old ‘Testament and in Arabic literature, as well as examples from 
other nations than Semites, in which a change of garments is pre- 
scribed as an essential condition before approaching the presence 
of a deity. 

It seems to me, however, that the two customs, the appearance 
at a sanctuary without clothes, and the appearance in different 
clothes, must be kept apart. At all events, it is inconceivable 
that at a time when, from whatever motives, religious practices 
prescribed a change of garments upon approaching a deity, the 
custom of appearing naked should have arisen as an alternative. 


> is not looked upon with favor, as a general thing, by 


‘ Nakedness 
the Semites. The ideas associated with it in Semitic diction are 
‘shame’ and ‘disgrace,’ and such iconceptions of nakedness appear 
to be quite as ancient as the ordinance to change the clothes 
before coming to a sacred spot. If, therefore, we find the custom 
of appearing naked before a deity vouched for, it must have 
been due to other factors entering into play ; and I believe that 
the tendency, above noted, to return to by-gone fashions in the 
case of religious observances constitutes one of these factors, and 
indeed the main factor. I would place the custom of appearing 
naked before a deity in the same category with that of appearing 
barefooted in a holy place. Through my colleague, Prof. Lam- 
berton, of the University of Pennsylvania, my attention was 
directed to the passage in the Iliad, xvi. 234-235, from which it 
appears that among the Greeks, primitive customs were retained 


1 Religion of the Semites, p. 432 (1st ed.). 
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in connection with religious rites. The Dodonean priests went 
barefooted, and slept on the ground. They carried their reten- 
tion of primitive habits to the extent of not even washing their 
feet. Leaf, in his note on the passage,’ properly explains the 
retention of such customs as due to the phenomenon of religious 
conservatism, and instances as a parallel the use of stone knives 
in sacrifice’ long after they had gone out of use for the needs of 
ordinary life. ‘The same observation may be made in the case of 
the priests of Egypt, who in the days of the Middle Empire retain 
a skirt of a very ancient pattern; and Erman expressly notes’ that 
this conservative trait in the matter of dress is even more notice- 
able when we reach the period of the New Empire, the priests of 
which wear a costume that dates back to the 4th dynasty. The 
mantle or double dress is never assumed by them. The long, 
wide skirt which is the common fashion in the Middle Empire 
survives among the priests of the New Empire, while during the 
Middle Empire the priests are again distinguished by the fashion 
of the narrow, short skirt which belongs to the Old Empire. 
They thus always lagged behind the fashions of the day. At 
funeral services, the conservative principle is even more pro- 
nounced, for the officiating priest wears the panther skin, which 
takes us back to the most primitive and rudest style of dress. 
Carrying this principle to its logical issue, we reach the thesis 
for which I enter a plea, that there exists a general tendency in 
religious observances to revert to (or as we might also put it, to 
retain) the ways and manners of an earlier age. That in the 
process some customs involving a return to earlier fashions should 
have survived without change, while in others modifications were 
introduced, is perfectly natural. Such a custom as the require- 
ment to appear barefooted might be retained to a late date because 
it was compatible with even advanced ideas of refinement. Its 
observance did not involve uncovering that portion of the body 
which was more particularly regardéd as a person’s ‘nakedness,’ 
and only when in addition to the shoe or sandal a special cover- 
ing for the leg and foot became customary, might a compromise 





' The Iliad, vol. ii. p. 1438. 

*So also in the rite of circumcision, in the performance of which 
the flint blade is still used in Egypt. 

’Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (Engl. transl., London, 1894), pp. 
296-297. 
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be effected which permitted the retention of the stocking.’ On 
the other hand, the custom of stripping oneself at a time of grief 
would soon yield to compromises suggested by the growing sense 
of decency, and would only be resorted to on extraordinary occa- 
sions. The first step in this compromise would be to gird ona 
loin-cloth. From the passage Is. xx. 2-4 it appears that the pro- 
phet’s ordinary clothes consisted merely of a loin-cloth and san- 
dals, and from other testimony we know that the dress of the 
seers was of a much simpler character than that worn by other 
persons. The Mohammedan shrdm represents another form of 
this compromise. From this point of view there is no specific 
mourning garb, there is merely the general tendency when 
engaged in any religious observance—prayer, pilgrimage, expia- 
tory rites, or occupation with the dead—to return to more primi- 
tive fashions in dress, in accord with the general conservative 
character inherent in matters connected with religion. In the 
chapter of Bokhari’s collection of traditions already referred to, 
the question as to the kind of dress which is proper for prayer is 
fully discussed. Mohammed himself did not prescribe any 
special dress; but in view of the changes in fashions which had 
been introduced in the course of time, and the variety of fashions 
prevailing in the Islamic world, it is significant that in this dis- 
cussion great stress is laid upon wearing only one garment daring 
the devotions; in evident contrast to the ordinary costume, which 
consisted of two garments. Various traditions likewise voice a 
protest against wearing ornamented clothes during prayer, the 
objection being urged that they distract the attention of the wor- 
shipper from his prayers. It is hardly necessary to point out, 
however, that this cannot be the real reason for the objection. 
The whole course of the discussion shows that the chief point 
involved is the contrast between by-gone and present fashions in 
dress; and the question raised throughout is, whether in prayer 
present fashions in dress are permissible. The general tendency 
is to decide the question in favor of the simpler costumes of 
former days, as more appropriate for wear during one’s devo- 
tions. In Mohammed’s day, upper garments in addition to lower 


1So in orthodox synagogues at the present time, the descendants of 
the priests when blessing the congregation only remove their shoes (see 
note above, p. 28). 

* Ed. Krehl, i. pp. 104-107. 
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ones were already common; but a tradition is recorded that when 
engaged in prayer, the prophet bared his arms and threw his 
cloak over his shoulders.’ ‘There appears indeed to have been a 
doubt in the minds of some whether it was proper to keep the 
sandals on during prayer, and a tradition is introduced to settle 
the question, which declares that the prophet was in the habit of 
praying with his sandals on his feet.” However these and other 
questions were settled, the mere fact that they were raised illus- 
trates the general disposition to revert to simpler fashions of dress, 
or at least to imitate such fashions, when engaged in religious 
observances. With the introduction of more elaborate fashions, 
the aversion to uncovering any considerable part of the body 
would become more pronounced ; and this feeling, too, is fore- 
shadowed in Bokhari’s chapter on prayer, where some of the tra- 
ditions maintain that the garment should cover the whole body. 
By a further extension of this process, we reach the stage in 
which the essential feature of dress on religious occasions is its 
general differentiation from the costume of everyday life, rather 
than a return to any particular fashion. Customs, as is well 
known, not only survive but undergo modifications long after 
their original purport has been forgotten ; and so in the course 
of time a form of dress might be prescribed for sacred occa- 
sions which would contradict the basic principle of a return to 
simpler fashions. We do not meet with this stage in Islam, 
but a noteworthy instance of such a development is the dress 
prescribed for the priests in the Old Testament, which while 
preserving perhaps some features of earlier fashions, is on the 
whole certainly more elaborate than the garments worn in 
ordinary life. Again, the still more elaborate costumes pre- 
scribed for the priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic church may be regarded as illustrating the 
extent to which the process may be carried by the introduction 
of new factors. The passages adduced by Robertson Smith * 
from the Old Testament and elsewhere are therefore interesting as 
showing how early the thought that it was essential to appear 
before a deity in a different garb from that worn in everyday life 


took a firm hold and tended gradually to set aside the earlier 








1 Tbid., p. 110. 

? For all that, the custom prevails at present to remove the sandals 
before entering a mosque. 
8 Op. cit. 
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principle that the religious dress was to be marked by its con- 
servative character. But this circumstance does not justify us in 
placing ‘no clothes’ and ‘different clothes’ side by side as though 
they were alternatives. If Robertson Smith is correct in supposing 
the direction to change the clothes before coming to a sacred 
spot to be due to prevailing notions of taboo, then we must seek 
for a different order of ideas as the basis of the command to 
appear naked. As has already been remarked, it is difficult to 
conceive how two such different customs could have arisen at the 
same time. The custom of appearing naked in the religious cere- 
monial impresses one as more archaic than the other. Asa ‘sur- 
vival’ we can account for its being resorted to occasionally even 
after the custom of changing the clothes, for reasons of taboo or 
for any other cause, was in vogue ; but this supposition implies 
—and upon this alone stress is laid here—that the two customs 
are entirely independent of one another, being produced through 
two different orders of ideas ; or, if this seems to be going too 
far, we may at least say that the custom of changing the clothes 
grew out of the earlier one through the introduction of new fac- 
tors. A support for this view is to be found again in Babylonian 
monuments belonging to the oldest period, on which worshippers 


* while the second stage, in which 


are depicted in a naked state ; 
the worshipper has recourse to a simple loin-cloth and divests 
himself of his ordinary clothes, is also represented, as has already 
been pointed out.’ 

This return to simpler and more primitive fashions may be 
observed in other funeral and mourning rites of the Semites. 
Among Arabs and Hebrews in the days of mourning, the couch 
on which the mourner ordinarily sits and sleeps is forsaken, and 
he crouches on the floor; a return to the period when couches 
did not yet form a staple article of furniture. The association of 
ideas of humility with the custom belongs to a later age which in 
a self-conscious spirit sought for an interpretation of traditional 
observances, the real purport of which was no longer understood. 
Similarly, the removing of all ornaments from the hair and body, 
and the general neglect of the person, in days of mourning, 
vouched for in the case of the ancient Hebrews by various pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, and still observed among the modern 


1See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 666. 
2 See above, p. 26f. 
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Egyptians and elsewhere in the Orient, is due in the first instance 
not to any inherent aversion to display in days of distress, but to 
this same tendency to re-adopt the simpler forms of life that 
belong to a past age. Precisely the same instructions—not to 
bathe, nor to adorn himself—are prescribed for the Mohammedan 
pilgrim during the time that he is engaged in performing his 
religious duties at the Kaaba and the surrounding sacred _ places. 
It can hardly be argued that the pilgrimage is a ceremony of 
expiation, and that for this reason regulations of abstinence are 
prescribed, for there is no trace of any such idea connected with 
it in any of the Arabic writers. If however we consider that the 
visit to the Kaaba (like the visiting of sacred places in general) is 
an exceedingly old rite antedating the period of elaborate dress 
and adornment of the person, observed in an age which did not 


yet enjoy the luxury or feel the necessity of personal cleanliness, 


or of living in agreeable and comfortable surroundings, we can 
recognize here the tendency of the participant in a religious rite 
to transport himself back to the earlier age, and make every effort 
in his power to observe the ceremonies under the same conditions 
and in the same way as his remote ancestors. 

My contention then is, that the tearing off of the clothing is 
not primarily a funeral or mourning custom specifically, but a 
ceremony observed in connection with religious rites in general, 
prompted by the general tendency to preserve in such ceremonies 
the fashions of primitive days. At a time when the ordinary 
garment consisted of a simple cloth thrown around the loins, the 
participant in the rite removed this cloth and returned to a state 
of nature, upon entering the presence of a deity or on approach- 
ing a sacred spot, or in burying the dead. Later, when the ordi- 
nary dress consisted of two or more garments, he returned on 
the occasion of performing a religious act—be it a pilgrimage, 
a burial, or what not—to more primitive fashions, by throwing off 
the upper garment and going about in the simple loin-cloth ; or, 
in a more advanced stage of refinement, by baring merely a 
portion of the body—arms, shoulders and feet. ‘The custom 
of priests among various ancient nations to go about barefooted 
belongs to this category, as does the retention of sandals among 
certain Catholic orders in these days when the shoe represents 
the common covering for the foot. 

Since from this point of view the stripping off of the garments 
or the girding on of the loin cloth was not originally a specific 
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mourning custom, but became so merely from the fact that the 
funeral rites necessarily had a religious character, we can under- 
stand that there were other occasions among the Hebrews besides 
the death of a relative when the custom was resorted to. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the Hebrew seers at one 
time went about naked. The example of Saul’ shows that 
‘ stripping off the garments’ was an act preliminary to ‘ prophesy- 
ing,’ and hence even at a later age the prophet’s garb is charac- 
terized as more primitive than the ordinary fashions of the day. 
It is clearly because ‘ prophecy’ is a religious act that ‘ naked- 
ness’ is assoviated with it. 

From such an application of the custom must be disassociated 
the girding of sackcloth around the loins as a genuine symbol 
g., when the servants of Ben- 
Iladad come to appeal for mercy to King Ahab, they are 
depicted with sackcloth around their loms and ropes on their 
heads (1 Kings xx. 31). Such an act is at the other end of the 
chain, directly dependent upon the use of sackcloth as a symbol 


of humility and submission ; as e. 


of mourning, and contemporaneous with the period when the cus- 
tom of tearing off the garments had become specifically associated 
with mourning for a lost relative. The garb of mourning 
naturally becomes also the symbol of distress in general, and dis- 
tress is of necessity involved in a display of submission or in an 
appeal for merey. Hence also the messenger who brings the 
news of death or of some other calamity, or the one who 
announces an impending misfortune, tears his garments and 
girds himself with the loin-cloth ; and similarly persons in dis- 
tress strip off their garments (Num. xiv. 6; 2 Kings v. 8) or tear 
their tunics, and have recourse to that other mourning symbol, 
the placing of earth or dust on the head (1 Sam. iv. 12; 2 Sam. 
i. 2, xv. 32); or they appear with their beards disfigured, with 
torn garments, and with incisions in their bodies (Jer. xli. 5). 
We can also understand how, in the course of further develop- 
ment, the feeling of indignation should come to be manifested by 
similar acts.” 

In all these instances we are obliged to assume that the tear- 
ing off of the clothes and the putting on of sackcloth were 





‘1 Sam. xix. 24, ‘‘ And he stripped off his clothes, and prophesied 
before Samuel, and he lay naked all that day and all that night,” &c. 
5 See my article, ‘‘ Earth, Dust and Ashes,” &c., p. 147. 
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old established customs, which had come to be specifically 
regarded as symbols of mourning, and then were still further 
extended to other occasions. Be it emphasized once more that 
popular customs persist in their vigor long after their original 
purport is forgotten. Becoming merely or specifically symbols 
of mourning, it is easy to see how the tearing off of the gar- 
ments should become disassociated from the act to which it was 
once preliminary —the girding on of the sackcloth—and that both 
should continue to exist independent of each other. It seems 
necessary, however, to assume certain intermediate stages before 
this separation of the two customs was brought about. The 
tearing off of the garments was gradually transformed into a 
mere tearing of the garments; and the sackcloth, instead of 
constituting the on/y article of clothing worn in days of mourn- 
ing or on occasions of distress, became a supplementary gar- 
ment worn either underneath the ordinary clothes or even over 
them. The Jews in Persia still tear off their upper garment in 
the time of mourning and bare themselves to the waist ; but 
elsewhere in the Orient it was the custom, as early as the days 
of Jesus, merely to tear off a piece of the garment, and this cus- 
tom was still further modified until a mere rent in a seam was 
regarded as answering all requirements. With this transforma- 
tion of the ‘ tearing off’ into the mere ‘ tearing,’ the way was pre- 
pared for the complete separation of the tearing of the gar- 
ments from the putting on of the loin-cloth ; and that this sepa- 
ration was already brought about in pre-exilic days follows from 
the passages to which direct or indirect reference has been made, 
in which the one custom is recorded without reference to the 
other. A curious result of this separation is the prominence 
which the tearing or tearing off of the garments—originally 
subsidiary and merely the preliminary act—acquires as against 
the girding on of the loin-cloth. ~« While the latter continues in 
force as a symbol of mourning and then of distress, grief 
and humility in general, the tearing of garments in com- 
bination with other symbols of mourning or grief is far more 
frequently introduced. In post-Biblical literature we hear but 
little of the putting of sackcloth around the loins, whereas the 
tearing of garments continues in force and survives at the pres- 
ent day among orthodox Jews (in both Orient and Occident) in 
the conventional rent made in the coat on the occasion of the 
death of a relative. 
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It has already been pointed out that appearing in different 
clothes on occasions of a religious character belongs to a dif- 
ferent category of ideas from the tearing off of the garments 
with the various modifications which this custom has undergone ; 
and while it lies beyond the province of this paper to investi- 
gate further what relation, if any, exists between the two cus- 
toms, it is not impossible that the growth of refinement and the 
advance of the :esthetic sense should have tended toward the 
substitution of the change of the clothes for the mutilation of 
them, as a more appropriate means of manifesting grief. Of 
course such a substitution could not have taken place until the 
time when the conscious return to more primitive fashions in 
days of mourning no longer played any part. On the other 
hand, foreign influences may also have been at work in bringing 
about the custom of having a special mourning garb. Among 
the Chinese, as is well known, the colors appropriate for mourn- 
ing are white, brown and yellow, and the putting on of the 
mourning garb is an elaborate ceremony undertaken on the 
seventh day after the death of a near relative.’ The sons of a 
deceased father put on garments made of hemp of the natural 
color, which are worn over the ordinary clothes; the grand- 
sons are distinguished by hemp cloth of a yellowish tinge. No 
red garments or silks or satins are permitted for three years. 
With the custom of special garments for the mourners are also 
connected observances emphasizing the same _ principle of a 
return to by-gone fashions. So for 49 or 60 days the mourners 
do not sleep in beds nor sit on chairs. The hempen garments of 
the natural color and the yellow garments are exchanged at cer- 
tain intervals or on stated occasions for white cotton clothes and 
brown sackcloth, again placed over the ordinary garments. ’ 
Among the Greeks, we find special garments prescribed for 
the priests; the long chiton, white or purple, the latter being 
set aside for occasions when the gods of the nether world 
were invoked, while again other garments were prescribed for 
festivals.” For the people in general dark clothes were pre- 
scribed in post-Homeric times as appropriate in days of mourn- 


1 For further details see Doolittle, Social Life among the Chinese, Vol. 
i, p: ISS £. 
* Stengel und Oehmichen, Griechische Sakralalterthiimer, p. 33. 
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ing’; and while no great stress appears to have been laid upon 
the observance, it is from the Greeks, as would appear, that the 
present Occidental custom of wearing dark (and then black) 
clothes as a sign of mourning was derived.? The Book of 
Judith (viii. 5, 7a inate ras xnpevoews) furnishes the evidence that 
in the second century B. C. it was customary for widows in Pal- 
estine to wear a special mourning dress for the space of several 
years, while beneath this they continued to wear the loin-cloth. 
This combination of the earlier with what is clearly a later fash- 
ion is a curious illustration of the compromise between religious 
conservatism and the fashion plate. To both influences women have 
been at all times more subject than men, and since we do not find 
at any time a special mourning dress prescribed for men among 
the Hebrews, there are strong reasons for suspecting foreign 
influence as at least one factor in accounting for the introduction 
of the ‘widow’s weeds’ in Palestine. The character of Judith, 
in the book of that name, is modelled in part upon that of 
Tamar, the daughter-in-law of Judah, as depicted in Genesis, 
chap. xxxvili;* and since the story in Genesis in its pres- 
ent form is at least some centuries earlier than the Book of 
Judith, the reference to “garments of widowhood” in Gen. 
Xxxviil. 14 obliges us to carry back the custom to a still earlier 
period. Still, even this does not preclude foreign influence. The 
close contact existing among the various nations of antiquity 
through commercial and political intercourse from at least the 
period of Persian supremacy rendered the Hebrews in post-exilic 
days peculiarly subject to the attraction of fashions prevailing 
outside of Palestine; and so far as the Arabs are concerned, their 
ancient customs underwent profound modifications and trans- 
formations long before the advent of Mohammed, 





1Busolt, Bauer, und Miller, Griechische Staats- Kriegs- und Privat- 
alterthiimer, p. 423. Ashes, too, were smeared over the clothes (ib., 
462"). 

*Dark blue clothes are already mentioned in the Iliad (xxiv., 94) for 
occasions of mourning; in the Persian period, all relatives of the 
deceased wear dark clothes. Busolt, ib., 463b.) 

* Both Judith and Tamar are widows. Tamar is a ‘ J*hudith’ by vir- 
tue of her relationshipto Judah. Like Judith (x. 3, 4), Tamar removes 
her garments of widowhood (PAIMON 39 ; cf. Judith viii. 5) and 


ornaments her person (Gen. xxxviii. 14). She offers herself to Judah 
(vs. 15); Judith offers herself to Holophernes (xii. 16-18.) 
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As a result of this investigation, 1 venture to claim that the 
custom of removing the ordinary clothing and returning to the 
simpler fashions of by-gone days is the specifically Hebrew 
mourning custom, to be accounted for by the general tendency 
to maintain old fashions in religious ceremonies. On the other 
hand, the appearing in different clothes in the days of mourning, 
so far as it existed among Hebrews and Arabs, is due to the 
working of different factors, among which the influence of 
similar customs among various other nations of antiquity is to be 
taken into consideration. The older and specifically Hebrew (or 
perhaps general Semitic) custom passes through various phases 
of development, and leaves its traces in the mourning rites of 
modern Jews and modern Arabs ; whereas the other custom, the 
special mourning garb, is only met with sporadically among the 
Hebrews, and never became general either with Hebrews or 
Arabs, or, for that matter, with any branch of the ancient 
Semites so far as is known. 

Of course this thesis does not preclude the possibility of a 
merging of mourning rites drawn from various parts of the 
world. Indeed, there is a curious parallel in the modern Orient to 
the Occidental custom of wearing a mourning band around the 
hat. This custom is now limited to males, and formerly long 
streamers were attached to the band; but in Egypt female rela- 
tives at a time of mourning bind a strip of linen or cotton stuff 
or muslin—generally of a blue color—around the head, with the 
ends hanging down the back.’ The custom appears to be an 
old one in Egypt, for in the funeral scenes depicted on the walls 
of ancient Egyptian tombs we find women with a similar band 
around the head. Whether the hat- or head-band is a modification 
of the special mourning dress, isa question into which we cannot 
enter, nor is there enough material at hand for deciding it ; but 
the presence of the same custom in the modern Orient and Occi- 
dent illustrates the readiness with which the mourning customs of 
one country pass over to another. There is no occasion for sur- 
prise, therefore, at finding one and the same people employing 
two such different methods of symbolizing grief as the mutila- 
ting of garments and the providing of special garbs for occa- 
sions of mourning ; nor is it surprising even to find both meth- 
ods combined and resorted to by one and the same individual. 


1 Lane, Modern Egyptians (London, 1836), ii. p. 293. 
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Onxy a brief outline will here be given of this paper, which 
itself was presented in abstract. It gave the partial results of an 
investigation of the general subject of ‘The Influence of India 





and Persia upon German Poetry.’ ‘The investigation itself is to 
be published as a monograph in the course of the year. 

Attention was first called to the ghazal-form in Persian poetry 
and its earliest appearance in German literature with Riickert in 
1821. After this had been given as an introduction, the article 
turned directly to a discussion of Platen’s Ghaselen. Reasons 
were given for contining the discussion to those Ghaselen that 
appeared in the years 1821 and 1822, Especial stress was laid on 
the fact that the ghazals of 1824 were oriental only in form, and 
were, therefore, not considered in the brief abstract. 

The article then went on to show that Platen’s Ghaselen are not 





translations from the Persian, but that they are realiy original 
productions ‘dem Hatis nachgefiihlt und nachgedichtet,’ much in 
the same manner as Goethe’s divan-poems. They were shown to 
follow as closely as possible the technical rules of Persian verse, 
and were found to make use throughout of Persian images and 
metaphors, in fact to be modelled closely after the ghazals of 
Hiifiz. Parallels were adduced from Hifiz’s odes themselves to 
bear out this statement with regard to the usage of rhetorical 
figures. Out of numerous illustrations which were cited only one 
need here be given. It is chosen to show with what freedom 
Platen imitated his oriental models. In the 13th Ghasele (Cotta 
ed., Stuttg., Vol. IL, p. 11) Platen has: 


‘Schenke! Tulpen sind wie Kelche Weines, 
Gieb den Freunden, gieb sie hin, die Tulpe ! 


This, it was suggested, probably drew its inspiration from such 
a line as Hafiz, Ode 541 (Brockhaus ed., Leipz., 1863) 
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‘Siki come, for the goblet of the tulip has become filled with 
wine.’ 


A paragraph was then devoted to a number of similes in 
Platen’s poems which fully catch the Persian spirit, but for which 
no close parallel had yet been found in that part of Persian 
poetry which had been examined in the investigation as likely 
to have been accessible to Platen. The interest of such similes, 
it was pointed out, lies in the fact that they show how much the 
occidental poet had come under the oriental influence. 

Yet not only in spirit, but also in form, these poems were 
proved to be close imitations of Hitiz’s odes. In those ghazals 
called ‘ Spiegel des Hafis’ Platen, after the manner of Persian 
poets, even regularly introduces the name J/afis into the last 
couplet of his German imitations. End-rhymes of one and two 
syllables are naturally common enough, but the peculiarly char- 
acteristic Persian rhymes which extend to several syllables or 





even to a whole phrase were found to be very frequent,—again a 


direct importation from the East. To illustrate how successfully 
Platen reproduces the A205 or refrain, so familiar to readers of 


Ilifiz, the writer selected Ghasele 8 (Vol. IL, p. 9). In this the 
words ‘du liebst mich nicht,’ for example, are always repeated, 
preceded successively by ‘zerrissen, wissen, beflissen, gewissen, 
vermissen, Narzissen’ exactly in the style of such an ode as ode 
100 in Hafiz. 


————————— 
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On the Relative Chronology of the Vedic Hymns.—By Mat- 
rick Broomrretp, Professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
Jaltimore, Md. 


Ler us say that the number of metrical stanzas in the Vedic 
literature, aside from variant forms of the same stanza, amounts to 
20,000 more or less. The subject-matter of these stanzas varies 
very greatly ; there is considerable difference of style, grammar, 
and lexicon; the metres, though in the main the same, are handled 
with varying degrees of adhesion to what seem to be the metri- 
cal laws ; the stanzas as collected into the traditional hymns of the 
redactors are by no means always engaged with the same theme 
within one and the same hymn ; and a lively tradition reports a 
considerable number of ancient sages (sis) as the authors of a 
great many of these stanzas. It is not possible that one author 
should have composed these stanzas by himself during his life- 
time, nor is it possible that a coterie or school of authors of a 
comparatively brief period represent both the alpha and the 
omega of authorship in these fields. 

The nature of Vedie chronology—if we may speak of any at 
all—precludes any attempt to fix the date of individual hymns, 
or the different types and styles of hymns, either by calendar or 





dynasty. Practically no such attempts have been made ; instead, 
the relative age of the hymns and stanzas has called out much 
speculation and assumption, as well as painstaking investigation. 
Entire collections of hymns, single hymns, parts of hymns, and 
single stanzas have been characterized, with degrees of confidence 
varying from almost whispered suspicion to clarion-voiced con- 
fidence, as very early, quite early, early ; and late, quite late, 
very late. There has been unanimity, as, e. g., in the case of the 
tenth book of the RV.: this everybody describes as late. There 
has been the greatest possible disagreement, as, e. g., in the case 
of the eighth book of the RV.: this has been shown to be the 
earliest as well as the latest of the so-called family-books of that 
collection, 

The habits of mind which have given rise to these judgments 
are not hard to describe. They are based in the first instance 
upon an entirely justifiable impression. In the midst of the 
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hymnal tradition the Rig-Veda looms up as the largest, the most 
important collection; without doubt a large proportion of its 
material belongs to the earliest recorded literary efforts of the 
Hindus ; no less certainly the period of the redaction of this 
material is fully as early, if not earlier, than the period of the 
redaction of the other collections, This is shown very clearly by 
those stanzas of the RV. which are reproduced with more or less 
variation in AV., SV., and YV. In the large majority of cases 
these variant readings are as good or better in RV. than in the 
other collections. In the large majority of cases, we say, and this 
ensures the RV. its position. But not in all cases: no amount of 
haggling will deprive the other collections of their occasional 
better readings. This fact cannot be brushed aside lightly : if 
the Sima-Veda has, say, two dozen better readings which cannot 
be explained as later aesthetic, opportunist, or shrewdly learned 
improvements of the Simavedins; if these better readings are 
really, let us say, prehistoric, then we must assume a current of 
independent Simavedic tradition, however scantily its waters may 
trickle. And so on with the AV. and YV. tradition. We must 
not neglect to make here a sharp distinction between redaction 
and authorship: a collection made at a later date may, of course, 
include material composed at an earlier time. Within the RV. 
itself there has been room for the work of a second impression, 
scarcely less justifiable than the first. The impression that oper- 
ates here is that of a certain extraneousness of parts of the col- 
lection. By processes of paring and trimming the 1,000 hymns 
of the RV. with their 10,000 stanzas are reduced to a lesser 
number in order to get at the inner kernel, an older and more gen- 
uine RV. The tenth book, forming one end, and a very large 
one at that, contains a great deal of material, especially of the 
Atharvanic sort, which is undoubtedly foreign to the main theme 
of the RV., the worship of the forces of nature, and their anthro- 
pomorphic precipitates, the personal gods (Indra, Agni, ete.). 
But why must all such matter really be of more recent date, 
along with the same substance in the AV.? The answer that is 
made to this question will engage us later on. The tenth book 
contains also a great deal of non-Atharvanic matter, among other 
things the wedding-charms and funeral-hymns of the Veda. We 
cannot well imagine Vedic Hinduism without, e. g., the little 
Yama-Sambhité, as we may call it, RV. X. 10-18. Yet this has 
not been spared entirely the charge of relative lateness. Here is 
where the difference between time of redaction and time of com- 
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position is particularly important. We may well believe that the 
hymns of book X. were assembled and added to the rest ata 
later time, without prejudicing our belief in the extreme antiquity 
of some or even all its hymns. Think of it, can there have been 
atime in which Yama, the son of Vivasvant (Avestan Yima, the 
son of Vivanhvant), his heaven, and his Cerberus dogs, were so 
much in abeyance in the minds of the Vedic folk that they had 
nothing to say about them; only by a later recrudescence of 
these fancies were they finally embalmed into those stanzas that 
are on the whole the most interesting in early Vedic religion ! 
And again think of it, the vast stretch of magic practices, good 
and evil, which extend from the RV. through the ritual, the law- 
books, the Epic, down to the Dagakumiracarita and later, accord- 
ing to the same kind of assumption, also failed to obtain any 
literary expression at a time when the so-called family books of 
the RV. had been composed and gathered! Silently, without 
charm or prayer, or, at best, only with scant prose formulas, we 
are asked to believe, were carried on all the endless practices 
that really reach the heart of Hindu life: medical practices, and 
practices which secure long life; the practices connected with 
the lives of kings, priests, women, village community ; marriage, 
birth, pupilhood, householdership ; death, funeral, and worship 
of the Fathers. 

Other parts of books, single hymns, and, last but not least, 
groups of stanzas or single stanzas, usually at the end of hymns, 
are cast out, almost always under the rule of the impression that 
they do not fit in, either with the arrangement, or the subject- 
matter of that main theme of the book, the worship of Agni, 
Indra, Sirya, the Agvins, ete. At least the following caution 
ought to be observed: before throwing out we ought to know the 
reason why the redactors placed these extra materials where we 
find them. ‘The redactors were reasonable men: what is to us 
antiquity was for them at least ‘relatively the living present. 
The characterization of stanzas as ‘secondary appendages,’ 
‘meaningless rubbish,’ and the like, is invariably another way of 
saying that our knowledge has come to an end. Even now the 
profounder study of many a hymn, especially in relation to the 
practicalities of Vedic life and worship, has vindicated a large 
number of so-called appendages, and shown them to be a very real 
part of the main body of the hymn. E. g., RV. i. 126, a hymn in 
praise of a generous patron of priests (ddnastuti), winds up with 
two frankly obscene stanzas. No greater contrast imaginable: at 
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first sight the conclusion is irresistible that these two odd and 
very strange stanzas lay about loose and were by pure accident 
attached to this particular hymn. When, however, we again 
find, at the end of RY. viii. 1, an obscene stanza (34), preceded 
by a ddnastuti, the organicity, so to say, of the connection 
becomes highly probable. We are carried into that strange med- 
ley of ‘gift-praises,’ didactic stanzas, riddles, and obscenities, 
known as the kuntdpa (AV. xx. 127-136 ; Qankh. Or. xii. 14 ff.; 
and elsewhere). Very popular as these materials obviously are, 
they are imbedded deeply in the liturgy of many of the great 
Vedic sacrifices. I have suggested recently that the bestowal of 
gifts upon the priests, resulting in the ‘ gift-praises,’ was followed 
by all sorts of hilarities which finally bridged over the gap that 
there is between the truly solemn parts of these sacrifices to what 
for lack of a better term we may call a kind of liturgic ‘saw- 
kneipe. That is, if the theory be correct, the rich gifts to the 
priests lead in many instances to gormandizing and drunkenness, 
and these again were followed—the practice is not entirely 
unknown in our day—by shallow witticisms, by obscene talk, and 
worse.’ Anyhow, the light-hearted rejection of RY. i. 126, 6, 7, 
and viii. 1. 34 is out of the question; on the contrary, these 
stanzas strengthen the rapidly growing conviction that the RV., 
as we have it, in common with the other Vedas, is a liturgic 
collection—a large mantra-pdtha, so to say, for a more primitive 
chain of sacrifices and practices than that which is recorded in 
the Brihmanas and Sitras. Bergaigne has shown that the appar- 
ently independent character, in form and subject-matter, of many 
final stanzas in the RV. is organic and practical, not hap-hazard 
and redactorial; e. g., the so-called paridhdniyd-stanzas; the 
lengthening of final stanzas; and the conclusions in tristubh- 
metre of certain hymns in jagati-metre.* Cf. also my remarks on 
RV. x. 16. 13, 14, and vii. 103, 10, respectively, AJPh. xi. 343 ff.; 
J AOS. xvii. 178. 

When, finally, these processes have laid bare the supposed inner 
kernel of the RV., the latter attracts attention first of all by its 
monotony. The picture of ancient Hindu life that could be 
derived from it is of the haziest sort. Excepting that it includes 
the practices connected with the pressure and sacrifice of the 


1See Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 100 (Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie). . 
* Journal Asiatique, 1888, vol. xiii, pp. 153-165. 
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soma-drink it is purely mythological ; prevailingly it alludes to 
real life only in simile and metaphor, though, of course, the ordi- 
nary benefits that men crave are asked of the gods in very gen- 
eral terms. Inasmuch as this material is of paramount impor- 
tance in the greater Vedic ritual (¢grduta) with three tires and 
many priests, as laid down in the Braihmanas and @rauta-Sitras, 
we may conveniently designate these hymns and their diction as 
ritualistic or hieratic. On the other hand, because the excluded 
parts of the RV. are in the main within the sphere of the 
Atharvan and the house-practices, let us designate their hymns 
and diction as Atharvanic or popular (demotic). Indeed the two 
terms hieratic and popular will serve our purpose best. 

At this point what is in the first place a mere impression pro- 
duced by the facts of external arrangement, by the fact that the 
hieratic and popular materials do not blend any better than oil and 
water, is reinforced by certain metrical and linguistic considera- 
tions. The chief metrical consideration is Oldenberg’s theory of 
the anustubh. The original Atharvanic anustubh stanzas, 1. e., 
those that do not reproduce with more or less variation the RV. 
stanzas that deal with the anthropomorphic nature-gods, differ from 
these RV. anustubhs on the one hand, and from the Epic and Buddh- 
istic gloka on the other. In the strictly Rig-Vedic anustubhs 
the first pida of each hemistich regularly ends in a diiambus or 
second paeon (vu -— vu); in the Epic and Buddhistie gloka, still 
more regularly, in a first epitrite or antispast (v --¥). On the 
other hand, each Atharvanie (and Grhya) hemistich permits these 
as well as all other possible feet of four syllables (¥ ¥ YY): see, 
e. g., AV. i. 1; i. 23 1. 73 1.8; v. 193; and xii. 4. The Athar- 
vanic and Grhya anustubh may be designated as the popular 
anustubh in distinction from the hieratic anustubh of the soma- 
hymns in the RV.: a hymn like RV. x. 85 (the wedding-stanzas) 
is, of course, in popular anustubh. 

But if we consider the quantitative freedom of the eight- 
syllable line of the Younger Avesta, there is reason to assume 
that the popular (freer) anustubh is by construction and chron- 
ology earlier than the better regulated hieratic (somic) anustubh. 
The theory that the development of the popular foot took place 
from uv -—v¥Y. (hieratic) through ¥ YY ¥ (popular), to v--¥ 
(Epic and Buddhistic) is on its face improbable ; in the light of 
all Hindu metrical development the change from the regulated 
type u-—vu™” to the less free types that must be expressed by 
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vuuvy is, to say the least, very difficult. Instead, we may 
assume that the Aryan free octosyllabic lines, grouped into two 
hemistichs of sixteen syllables, developed (on slight prehistoric 
iambic tendencies) the iambic cadence at the end of each hemi- 
stich, and continued so in the popular poetry until the beginnings 
of the Epic and Buddhist gloka. At the same time a more 
exquisite treatment at the hands of the hieratic poets developed 
the Rig-Vedic (somic) anustubh on a parallel line, by repeating 
the final cadence of each hemistich before the caesura in its 
middle, i. e., at the end of each pada. 

Linguistically and stylistically the popular hymns are found to 
be related more closely than the hieratic hymns to that dialect or 
dialects which are at the base of the Briahmanas, Siitras, and the 
later vehicles of literary expression in general, the classical San- . 
skrit, of course, not excepted. Because the popular hymns favor 
certain phonetic habits, grammatical forms, and lexical materials 
of the prose parts of the Veda and the later Sanskrit literature in 
general, therefore the popular hymns are later, But, lo and behold, 
these discussions seem to have been carried on without proper 
regard to comparative grammar and etymology: almost all the 
linguistic forms that are looked upon as indications of late date 
are in reality as old, still more often older than the entire history 
of the Aryan language in India. The latest essay on this subject, 
that of E. V. Arnold, in this Journal, vol. xviii., 203 ff. is as con- 
spicuously deficient in this matter as are all its predecessors. 
Once, and only once, in the course of the long, elaborate, and 
diligent article, whose statistics will always remain of value, the 
author seems to have a vision of the broader canvass upon which 
his grammatical figures do in reality stand. It is in connection 
with the ‘late, classical infinitive in -twm. ‘Throughout the 
whole Vedic period the classical form -twm is rare, though it 
becomes more common in AV. It is noticeable that the form in 
-tum also occurs in Latin, and is therefore presumably primitive; 
yet it is entirely absent from the earliest hymns of the RV. This 
fact must be a warning against drawing conclusions as to date 
from isolated phenomena, however striking they may at first 
sight appear’ (1. ¢., p. 310). Very true, but why not apply the 
same very sound observation to the ‘late’ dual in-d, This ending 
-4u appears in astdu = Goth. ahtau: it is not only a form that 
existed in Indo-European times, but is sufficiently old and pre- 
historic to have played a part in the ‘glottogonic’ events that 
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brought about the derivative ordinals, Latin octdv-us, Greek 
dydog-os, whose v (¢) is surely identical with the wv of astdu. 
Indeed, Professor Meringer’ has shown that the dual endings -du 
and -d@ are two samdhi-forms of the same ending, their original 
distribution being -@u before vowels, @ before consonants, with 
secondary (‘euphonic’) loss of wu. Genetically, therefore du 
preceded -d. Similar very obvious considerations show that the 
instrumental plural of @-stems in -dés and -ebhis are both pre- 
historic. Sk. v#kais = Avest. vehrkdis = Gr. dAvxous = Lith. vil- 
kais; and Vedic vf/kebhis = Avest. vehrhdebis. Originally the 
ending -b/is seems indeed in this class of nouns to have been sec- 
ondary to -dis, having been borrowed either from the conso- 
nantal noun-stems, or from the pronominal declensions. A 
moment’s reflection suffices also to establish the prehistoric char- 
acter of both the nominative plurals in -és and -dsas belonging 
to the a@-stems, 

Of more isolated morphological cases ‘late’ hvaydmi is espe- 
cially instructive. If there is any form which belongs organic- 
ally to the ‘popular’ and not to ‘hieratic’ language it is Ava- 
yami. Yet it is prehistoric. Avest. zbayemi. That the type 
karéti, kurt (cf, Ved. tarute) is structurally very old is now the 
accepted view of comparative grammar.’ Or let us consider the 

‘late’ stem panthdn- in relation to ‘early’ panthdi-. Not till 
the AV. do the ordinary Sk. forms pdnthdnah and pdnthanam 
turn up, and yet they are pre-Vedic, as is shown by Avestan 
poitanem, The truth is that the type pdénthdn-am is just as old 
as, if not older than, the type pdnthd(i)-m. It is useless to mul- 
tiply the cases in which comparative grammar and etymology 
shows that the ‘late’ popular forms are in reality prehistoric: * 
it would be easy to show that the phonetics, morphology and 
lexicon of the popular language contribute just as much to the 
stock of common Indo-European, or common Indo-Iranian mate- 
rials, as do the corresponding data of the hieratic language. 

The question is therefore largely one of dialect, style or subject- 

| matter: this is the primary point of view from which the language 

of the popular hymns must be compared with the hieratic hymns. 


1 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxviii. 217 ff. 

* See Bloomfield, JAOS. xvi., p. clviii. ff.; BB. xxiii. 107 ff.; Hirth, 

Der Indogermanische Ablaut, pp. 114, 118. 

i ’ Cf. Hillebrandt, G6ttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1889, p. 401; Bloom- 

1 field, JAOS. xvii. 175, note 5; The Atharva-Veda, p. 46. 
; 
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A given form or word in the lexicon is not necessarily of recent 
origin because it begins to crop out in the tenth or first book of 
the RV., appears (@ fortior/) still more frequently in the popular 
collection of the AV., and is the regular form of Vedic or San- 
skrit prose; nor, consequently, are hymns necessarily late 
because they abound in forms and words that are strangers to 
the diction of the hieratic hymns. Here is the bad logic: the 
hieratic language is certainly old; the popular language is not 
hieratic : therefore it is late (black is a color; red is not black; 
therefore red is not a color). A necessary preliminary to a more 
successful study of the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
is their separation into classes ; at least two classes, hieratic and 
popular, but probably more. For example, the Sima-hymuns 
(pragdtha) of the eighth and first books (hymns 1-50) are by no 
means to be compared directly with the strictly Rig-books, for 
subject-matter cannot help influencing style as well as choice of 
words and grammar. Asa preacher in the pulpit may glide in and 
out of biblical (archaic) diction in the course of his sermon: at 
one moment he may use the language of Isaiah or the Psalms, at 
another the latest and most forceful popuiar speech of the day ; 
as the poetry of a given period may range from dithyramb to 
doggerel, so it is with the language of the Vedic hymns. 
Attempts to establish the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
will necessarily always remain difficult and subjective, but the 
problem will be relieved of a great deal of its perplexity by deal- 
ing with the hymns according to their subject-matter, and by 
holding up each grammatical and lexical fact to the light that 
shines from the related languages. Within each class of hymns 
there is still room for observations on relative chronology. If 
we find a hymn devoted, say, to Indra’s exploits in connection 
with Vrtra and the other demons, using persistently the verbs 
karomi, hvayadmi, or the dual in -@u and the instrumental in -d/s, 
we may assign to it a relatively late period. But the same gram- 
matical phenomena, say in a medicinal charm are absolutely 
otiose, because they are prehistoric and have been the normal 
unaffected forms of the popular language from the very begin- 
ning of Hindu tradition. 
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On reisama, an epithet of Indra.—By Maurice Bioomrie.p, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
] Om] ? 





Tue word is restricted to eight occurrences in the Rig-Veda, 
being used there solely an as epithet of Indra. Notwithstanding 
its marked physiognomy the attempts to explain the word have 
been provisional only. Yaska, Nir. vi. 23, finds it in the list of 
cruces Niigh. iv. 3, and explains it lamely by red samah ‘like a 
song, or re,’ a rendering which remains authoritative for Saiyana 
and the rest of Hindu tradition. Grassmann has, etwa ‘ 
zend;’ Ludwig, ‘ stralend,’ or ‘ténend,’ and, ‘laut singend,’ all of 


glan- 


which is mere etymology on the root are, leaving the three sylla- 
bles -isama in the position of suftixal waste matter. Once, in 
justifiable perplexity, Ludwig retains the word as a proper name 
Reisama (RY. vi. 46. 4); the Petersburg Lexicons attempt no 
translation at all. 

The metrical language of the Veda and to some extent also its 
rhythmic prose is dominated by certain well-known laws or pref- 
erences as regards the succession of quantities. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these is the love of a diiambus, fostered 
doubtless to a considerable extent in the final cadences of verse- 
lines of eight and twelve syllables, where the diiambus is 
altogether the rule. This preference is shown in two distinct 
ways. First, when the first three of a group of four syllables are 
naturally or historically short the second is lengthened, e. g., 
piba-pibu ; tuvi-magha, as metrical doublet of tuvi-magha ; puri- 
tama, as metrical doublet of purutama ; ajijanat (ef. agnim 
hétaram viddthaya jijanan, RV. x. 11. 3°); intensive noun-stems, 
calacala-, sarisrpa-, ete.: intensive verb bhdribharti (in addition to 
bharibhrati) ; etc. From the investigations of De Saussure’ and 
Jakob Wackernagel’ we know that this rhythmic type probably 
reaches back to prehistoric times (Gr. copwrepos, copwraros, iepw- 
svn, etc.). Second, when in a succession of four syllables the 
first two are short, the third long, the craving after diiambi is 








1 Une Loi Rythmique de la Langue Greque (Mélanges Graux, pp. 737- 
748). 
2 Das Dehnungsgesetz der Griechischen Composita (Basel, 1889). 
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satistied by the more drastic expedient of lengthening the second 
short syllable and shortening the long third syllable; e. g., °su 
didihi (asmadkam agne maghavdatsu didihi, RY. i. 140. 10*), as 
metrical doublet of °bho didihi (dsadho agne vrsabhé didihi, 
RV. iii. 15. 4*); adidipam (Kath. 8.), as metrical doublet of sam 
didipah (RV. viii. 48. 6). 

With these facts in mind we may bring /cisama down from the 
clouds. We can safely assume that rciséma is metrically changed 
reisama, i.e. a compound of rei and sadma, This might mean 
‘he who sings the Simans,’ but for the strangeness of such an 
epithet as applied to Indra (cf. perhaps RY. i, 173); moreover 
the verb gai, rather than are is typical for the singing of the 
Simans. We may therefore translate /cisama by ‘he for whom 
the séman is sung upon the re.’ ‘This is familiar: the sung séman 
is based upon the spoken re, e. g. OB. viii. 1. 3. 3, rei sama giy- 
ate. ‘The re is the womb (fem.) from which springs the séman 
(mase.) OB. iv. 3. 2. 3; or, the ve and the séman are respectively 
man and wife, typifying cohabition, AV. xiv. 2. 71; AB. iii. 22 ; 
Ob. iv. 6. 7. 115 vill. 1. 3.5, and many other places. As an epi- 
thet of Indra /cisama in the sense just assumed is unexception- . 
able. 

Another compound involving exactly the same metrical law is 
tuvirdvan, RV. x. 64. 4, 16. This is not, as the Pet. Lexs. 


> nor as Grassmann assumes, 


assume = tuvirdva ‘loudly shouting, 
‘very refreshing’ (from tuvi + irdvat = irdvat), but it means 
‘giving mightily’ (¢uviravdan = tuvi + rdvan); ef. the connection 
in x. 64. 16. Its opposite is d-rdvan ‘not giving, illiberal, hos- 
tile.’ In compounds that have for their second member an agent- 
noun in @ the same metrical tendency works very strongly both 
in poetry and in prose. Thus VS. x. 28 there is the formula 
bahukara ¢greyaskara bhiiyaskara, i. e., the type v v -. alter- 
nates with the type vu-vu¥, exactly as the reduplicated aorist 
furnishes the types adidiksam (vu v—v. and ajijanam (vu -vY). 
The Kanva-version of the above mentioned formula, VSK. xi. 8. 
5, varies the formula so that it reads, priyamkura creyaskara 
bhiyaskara: the choice of priyamkara (why not priyakara ?) 
illustrates, just as does /cisama for *fci-sdma, or ajijivam for 
*ajijiwam, the constant preference of the language of the type 
u-u¥Y as compared with vu-v. Hence the rapid propagation 
of apparently syntactical compounds like janam-saha, abhayam- 
kara, puram-dara, gakan-bhara, talpe-gaya, and finally the 
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ungrammatical, purely analogical, vasui-dhaura. Nothing is in 
the way of the belief that the agent nouns in the second member 
of compounds of the types -kura, -jaya, -dhara, -bhara, ete., are 
derived by inorganic metrical change from -kdra, -jdya, -dhara, 
-Lbhara, ete. The latter then rather than the former are the true 
analogues of Greek -BdAos, -ddvos, -pdpos, etc., in composition. It 
is important to bear in mind that all this is in support of ‘ Brug- 
mann’s law’: I, E. o = Sk. @ in open syllables. 











The Vata-savitri-vrata, according to Hemddri and the Vra- 
tarka.—By Atsert Henry ALien, of San Francisco, 
California. Presented by Professor Lanman. 


Tue beautiful Savitri myth forms appropriately enough the 
basis of a religious rite designed particularly for Hindu women, 
to be performed by those who sought by its pious observance to 
obtain the virtues and blessings which distinguish the Indian 
Alcestis. This rite will be found described in Hemadri’s Catur- 
vargacintimani, adhyiya 21 of the Vratakhanda, in the second 
part of volume two as published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and 
also in the Vratirka of Cainkara, son of Nilakantha, of which I 
have used a lithographed copy belonging to Prof. C. R. Lanman. 

Hemidri belongs to about the middle of the 13th century A.D,’ 
The Vratirka was written in 1678, says Aufrecht.* Citations 
from Hemadri are found among its other quotations. Both seem 
to rest ultimately upon the Purinas in their accounts of the | 
innumerable vratas of which they treat. In its account of the 
Sivitri-vrata the Vratirka draws mostly from the Skanda- 
purina, while Hemiadri quotes for the most part from the Bha- 
visyottara. Some portion of the matter cited by the Vratirka 
from the Skanda is also quoted by Hemadri from the same source. 

Both the Caturvarga andthe Vratirka contain in their accounts 
of the Sivitri rite a version of the Savitri myth. ‘These differ in 
extent of treatment and in a few points of detail from the Sivi- 
tryupikhydna in the Mahabharata (the Pativrataimaihitmya-parvan 
of the Vana-parvan=liL., sects. 292-299). These two versions are 
of about equal length, the Caturvarga’s somewhat shorter, and 
contain about 120 glokas each. The MBh, version contains 297. 
Both of the Puranice versions are loosely constructed as far as 
language is concerned, but as the Vratirka is not available in 
printed form a few of its better passages might be cited never- 
theless. Its source for the kathi is the Skanda-purina, that of 
Hemiadri is the Bhavisyottara. 

Referring for the details of the story to the Mahabharata ver- 
sion, I may give here a brief outline. Agvapati, king of Madra, 


! Bhandarkar, History of Dekkan, 2d ed., p. 116. * ZDMG., 54. 88. 
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being childless, makes supplication to the goddess Savitri for a 
son. The goddess appears, and promises him not a son but a 
daughter. In the Puranic versions the goddess declares that the 
daughter will exalt two households, and that her name is to be 
Sivitri, that of the goddess herself. These points are not found 
in the Mahabharata story. The girl Savitri comes to maturity, 
and attains such matchless beauty that no suitor dares ask her 
hand. Her father therefore sends her forth with regal equip- 
ment to make her svayamvura. She chooses Satyavant, son of 
the blind old king Dyumatsena, who lives an exile in the forest. 
The rishi Narada discloses to her and her father that Satyavant 
is fated to die within a year. Savitri abides by her decision and 
goes to live in the forest with the husband of her choice. As 
the year draws to a close she performs austerities, and on the 
fated day accompanies Satyavant through the forest in search of 
fruits and fuel. <A faintness seizes Satyavant, and Yama, the 
Death-god, appears. In spite of Sivitri’s supplications, Yama 
takes Satyavant’s life in the form of a “thumb-sized man,” (aigu- 
sthamatrah purusah), and bears it off in his hunter’s net.  Siivi- 
tri follows, and by her persistence wins from Yama a number of 
boons, including the restoration of life to Satyavant. In conse- 
quence then of Sivitri’s devotion, Satyavant is restored to life, 
Dyumatsena recovers his sight and his kingdom, Agvapati 
becomes father of a hundred sons, while Satyavant and Sivitri 
also have a hundred sons and live four hundred years, 

The first passage quoted is the conversation between Agvapati, 
Narada and Savitri, when the latter declares her choice of Satya- 
vant as husband, Vratirka, Benares, 1875, folio 12844 : 


yivad evan vaded raji tivat si kamaleksani 

igramad igaté devi vrddhimiatyaih samanvita, 
abhividya pituh pidiu vavande si muni tatah. 
niradena tu drsti si, drstva proviea bhiimipam :' 
“kanyeyam devagarbhibha ! kimartham na prayacchasi 
variya tvam, mahibiho ? varayogyapi’ sundari.” 

evam uktas tadé tena munina nrpasattamah 

uvica tam muni vikyam : “anenirthena presita 


'The two padas of this half-cloka obviously do not fit. The relative 
which is necessary to the sense must be introduced in translation, 
though we need not stop to emend the text. 

* Perhaps read varayogyd hi. 
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igateyath viciliksi, mayi sampresita sati. 

anayi ca vrto bharta; precha tvam, muni-sattama.” 
si prsté tena muninaé tasmai cicasta bhimini : 
‘“‘Acrame satyavin nima dyumatsenasuto, mune ; 
bhartrtve manasa, vipra, vrto ’siu rija-nandanah.” 


While the king was thus speaking the lotus-eyed princess 
returned from the hermitage attended by her aged counsellors, 
made obeisance to her father’s fect and then reverently saluted the 
muni, And she was seen by Narada, who seeing her addressed 
the Earth-lord. “This maid is like unto the offspring of a god! 
Why dost thou not offer her in marriage to some suitor, O great- 
armed ? Verily the fair one is ready for a bridegroom.” Thus 
addressed then by the muni the best of kings spoke to the muni, 
saying: “Sent forth for this purpose this large-eyed girl has 
returned, sent forth, the virtuous maid, by me. And by her has 
a husband been chosen. Do thou ask her, O best of munis.” 
She was asked by that muni, and the glorious maiden said to 
him: ‘In the hermitage lives the son of Dyumatsena, Satyavant 
by name. That prince has been chosen by my heart as husband.” 


nirada uvica (Vratirka, 123a7) : 
kastain krtam, maharija, duhitra tava, suvrata ; 
ajinantya’ vrto bharté gunavin iti vigrutah. 
satyain vadaty asya piti, satyam mita prabhasate, 
svayain satyam prabhiseta, satyavan iti tan matah. 
tatha cagvah priyis tasya, agvaih kridati mrnmayiaih., 
citre ’pi ca likhaty agvam, citrigvas tena cocyate. 
riipavin, gunaving ciiva, sarva-cistra-viciradah, 
na tasya sadrgo loke vidyate ceha minavah. 
sarvair gundiih svayam pirno, ratniir iva mahirnavah., 
eko dogo mahin Asid’ gunin avrtya tisthati, 
samvatsarena ksiniyur dehatyigaim karisyati 

agvapatir uviica : 

g 

vivihasya tu kalo ’yain vartate, gubhalocane. 


anyam varaya, bhadrain te, vara, sivitrip—gamyatim, 


Narada said: “ A mistake has been made by thy daughter, O 
mighty king! By her has unwittingly been chosen a man far 
famed as virtuous. His father speaks truthfully, his mother 


'Cf. Holtzmann, Anhang zu Whitney, sect. 449. 
?Read asya? 
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speaks truthfully, he speaks truthfully himself—he is known 
therefore as Satyavant, the Truthful. And likewise horses are 
dear to him. [As a child] he used to play with earthenware 
horses, and he even drew a horse in a picture, and for this he is 
called Citragva, Picture-horse. He is handsome, and virtuous, 
too, skilled in all the shasters, and no man is to be seen his like 
in this world. He is himself filled with all virtues as is the great 
ocean with gems. But there is one great defect overshadowing 
all his virtues: within a year’s time his life will have run out and 
he will leave his body.” 

Agvapati said: “Choose another bridegroom, and may luck 
befall thee, Sivitri—go, now is the season for thy marriage, fair 
eyed maid.” 


Savitry uvica (Vratirka, 123a11) : 
ninyam icchimy aham, tita, manasipi varam, prabho, 
yo maya ca vrto bharta, sa me, ninyo, bhavisyati. 
vicintya manasa piirvath, vici pageit samuccaret, 
kriyate ca tatah pagcit, gubham vai yadi vagubham. 
tasmin manah pumansaim ca kathai cinyaih vrnomy aham ? 
sakrj jalpanti rijinah, sakrj jalpanti panditah, 
sakrt kanyah pradiyante ; triny etani sakrt sakrt !’ 
patim matva na me buddhir vicalati kathain cana, 
saguno nirguno vipi, mirkhah, pandita eva ca, 
dirghayur atha valpfiyuh sa vii bhartaé mama, prabho. 
ninyam vrnomi bhartiraim, yadi va syic chacipatih 


Savitri said : “*O father, I wish no other bridegroom even in 
my heart, my lord, and he who has been chosen by me, he, no 
other, shall be my husband. One should first consider with the 
heart, afterwards utter with the voice; and after that, action 
takes its course, whether for good or for ill. How therefore shall 
I choose another heart and another husband? Kings speak but 
once, the learned speak but once, and but once are maidens given 
in marriage—these three things but once! In thinking of a 
husband, in no way does my mind waver. Whether virtuous or 

'Cf. Indische Spriiche 6650 and 6652. 

° This half-cloka is so hard to reduce to order on account of its mis- 
placed conjunctions that the corresponding words at this point in Hema- 
dri’s version may be quoted as a substitute, namely ‘pramdnam me 
manas, tata ; katham cdnyam vrnomy aham*—‘ My heart is my guide, 
O father, and how can I choose another ?” 
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even not virtuous, fool or scholar, of long life or of short, he is 
my husband, my lord! I choose no other as husband, not though 
he were Cacipati !” 

The terseness of this Vratirka passage appeals more to the 
Western reader, at least, than the corresponding drawn-out nar- 
rative of the Mahabharata. The vigor and emphasis of Savitri’s 
final words in the passage quoted are certainly not approached in 
the corresponding ¢glokas of the Epic. 

The three versions of the story agree in the main in Narada’s 
account of the naming of Satyavant, particularly in the appar- 
ently altogether irrelevant account of his name Citri¢gva. The 
glokas in Hemidri at this point (p. 261'°) are as follows: 

satyam vadaty asiiu rij, satyfigvas’ tena sa smrtah. 

nityam agvih priyiis tasya, karoty agvin sa mrnmayin, 

citre ’pi likhayaty* agvan, citrigvas tena kathyate. 


This making, or playing with, earthenware horses on the part 
of an otherwise heroic prince is explained by the Mahabharata 
cloka, 16670 : 

bilasyigvah priyig¢ cisya, karoty agvaig ca mrnmayan, 

citre’ pi vilikhaty agvane ; citrigva iti cocyate. 


JI 


The fact that this occupation marked the prince’s childhood is 
assumed to be known in the other two versions. This and the 
further fact that this entirely irrelevant statement is not omitted 
in two versions which elsewhere sacrifice so much to brevity 
would seem to indicate that the tradition looked upon Citrigva, 
styled Satyavant, as an historic personage. 

The nature of the penances performed by Savitri as the day of 
her husband’s death approaches is described much more at length 
in the Mahabharata than in either of the Puranic versions. The 
details of this are reserved in the Purinic excerpts for another 
place in their accounts of the Sivitri-vrata. In the account of 
what took place when Sivitri went with Satyavant into the forest 
on the fateful day, a feature in the Purainie versions which 
deserves notice is the mention of the banyan tree (vata). The 
banyan is not so much as named in the Mahabharata story. In the 
Vratirka kathi, however, while Satyavant is gathering fruit and 


1 Evidently meant for satyavdis. 
* This is the form in the text. Perhaps vilikhaty might be read. 
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fuel, the faithful Savitri takes her seat under a banyan—‘* vata- 
vrksatale sadhvi upavista mahasati.” Wemiadri’s katha has a 
similar line, and both of these accounts mention the vata again 
in speaking of Sivitri’s return with the soul of Satyavant after 
her successful interview with Yama. The banyan would seem 
out of place in a forest described in a preceding line as ‘ druma- 
sumkulu, as it is a tree which tends to grow apart from other 
trees, forming a small forest in itself.’ But the vata figures 
prominently in the Savitri rite—which indeed is styled the 
vatasavitrivrata—and hence perhaps is introduced into the story. 
The banyan’s striking powers of self-perpetuation made it a sym- 
bol of fruitfulness to women desiring sons, and hence it is not 
unnaturally associated with a rite which had the attainment of 
sons and grandsons as its object. 

Without detailing the lengthy moralizing of Savitri and the 
gradual relenting of Yama, the Vratirka, 124a10, briefly tells what 
the faithful wife won by her intercession with the Death-god. 


saitustas tena vikyena dharmarijo yamas tadi, 
varinim igvaro dati varam tasyai didega ha, 

si pagcad itmanah putrin, pituh putragatam tatha, 
saksuhpraptiin ca si vavre gvacgriigvagurayos tada; 
rijyapraiptim tatha bhartur, jivitam ca tatha vibhoh 
(dharmapraptih svabhartur hi); nivrtta si sumadhyama, 
pradaksinaii tatah krtvé dharmarijiya suvrata. 

tathety uktva dharmarajo jagima ca svam filayam. 


Then Yama the lord of justice was delighted with this speech, 
and the generous lord of wishes granted a wish to her. She 
thereupon then wished sons for herself, and a hundred sons for 
her father and the gaining of sight for her two parents-in-law ; 
then the gaining of his kingdom for her husband and likewise 
the life of her lord (for the attainment of virtue was her hus- 
band’s already). Thereupon the graceful one turned back, after 
making a respectful salutation to Dharmarija by turning to him 


> went to his 


her right side. And Dharmariaja, saying “ Be it so,’ 
own home. 

The five boons won from Yama are the same in the three ver- 
sions, though stated in different orders. In this passage, and 
again later, we have it suggested that both Dyumatsena and his 
wife were blind. 


1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 256. 
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Savitri returns to the bartyan (the vata being mentioned again) 
and restores life to Satyavant. At this point in the Vratarka, 
Sivitri tells Satyavant everything that had happened. In the 
Mahabharata, Satyavant does not learn of his death and revival 
until Savitri makes her disclosures at the end. 

In the Mahabhirata also, Dyumatsena receives his sight before 
starting in search of his son. In the Vratirka we have a more 
pathetic picture of two blind parents being restored to sight 
while wandering through the forest (124a14). 


astain gate tatah siirye dyumatseno mahipatih 
putrasyigamanikiinksi itag cetag ca dhivati, 
figramad digramaim gacchan putradarganakanksaya., 
‘“fvayor andhayor yastih kva gato ’si vinivayoh ” 
eva sa vividharh krogan sapatniko mahipatih 
cakadra duhkhataptah san ‘ putra putreti” cisakrt. 
akasmid eva rajendro labdhacaksur mahegvarah. 


Then when the sun had set the king Dyumatsena ran hither 
and thither anxious for the return of his son, going from hermit- 
age to hermitage in search of his son. ‘“ Where hast thou gone , 
without us, thou staff of this blind pair !”—thus wailing in varied 
phrase the king together with his wife cried, distressed with* 
grief, ““my son, my son!” (Then) by a very miracle the lord of 
kings received his eyesight. 

In passing from the Vratirka’s kathi to its aecount of the rite 
itself, a great deal is found that is obscure. This obscurity is due 
in part to our lack of knowledge of things alluded to. But there 
is much that must have drawn whatever meaning it may have had 
from the devout imaginations of the worshippers. It conveys 
very little meaning to one who would apply exact constructions 
to its syntax or usage of language, and even to one who 
interprets his grammatical rules with liberality, and allows all 
possible latitude in charitable patience with disorderly arrange- 
ment, there remains an irreducible sediment of bad usage and 
obscure expression. Obvious corruptions in the kathi do not 
interfere with a fairly accurate following of the sense, but in the 
rest of the work passages are found, out of all admissible con- 
struction, which do not suggest so readily their probable meaning. 
These conditions may be due to the fact that the sources of such 
works as the Caturvarga and the Vratirka were mnemonic man- 
uals rather than careful treatises, but most of the blame must fall 
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upon a careless transmission of the text. Without going far 
beyond necessary limits, this paper cannot discuss difficulties. It 
must aim only at presenting the significant features of the rite as 
described, with abundant allowance for correction, 

The Vratirka’s account of the rite is divided, with a specious 
attempt at system, under four heads, the piaji, katha, vidhi or 
vidhina, and udyipana. The division is not exact, and there 
is overlapping and repetition to such an extent that it is hard to 
state any precise distinction between the different aspects of the 
ceremony—the katha of course excepted. The whole is prefaced 
by about a dozen lines of the lithograph stating the proper season 
for the ceremony and its purpose. The time is stated in two 
clokas, from the Skanda and Bhavisya Puranas, both of which 
prescribe the full moon of Jyestha as the proper season. But 
curiously enough, while the Vratairka specifies J yestha, one of its 
lines (121b14) reading 


jyesthe misi site pakse dvidagyim rajanimukhe, 


one of Hemidri’s authorities specifies (p. 269") the month Bhadra- 
pada in the following gloka from the Bhavisyottara Purana : 


trayodagyiim bhidrapade dantadhivanapirvakam 
trirdtram niyamam kuryid upavisasya bhaktitah. 


An assumption of local differences of observance may serve to 
reconcile this discrepancy. The Vratirka classes this rite under 
the general heading “atha pirnimd-vratani” and the sub-head- 
ing “tatra jyestha pirnimayan vatasdvitrivratam.” The udyi- 
panam also mentions Jyestha. The purpose of the rite is clearly 
shown to be the attainment of such boons as Sivitri in the myth 
obtained from Yama, chiefly sons and grandsons and the avoid- 
ance of the awful curse of a Hindu widowhood. The Vratirka’s 
words are “mama bhartuh putrandm ca dyurdrogyapraptaye 
janmajanmani avdidhavyapraptaye ca sdvitrivratam aham 
etc., 122a3. 

The piji contains a number of mantras appropriate to different 


Y 


karisya iti samkalpya,” 


stages of the ceremony. A few might be quoted. The first, fol- 


lowed by the words “ iti dhyanam,” 


evidently relates to the prep- 
aration of the images for the worship. ‘The second relates to the 
bringing of these to the sacred spot, the village banyan. The 
third is apparently concerned with the offering of these images, 
the fourth with preparing water for ablutions. The last seems 
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to have the words which indicate its function partially included 
within the metrical construction. The first is at 122a4, 


1. padmapatrisanasthag ca brahmi kiryag caturmukhah, 
Siivitri tasya kartavy4 vimotsaigagata tatha. 
idityavarnim dharmajiim siksamaélakaraim tatha, 

iti dhydinam. 

2. brahmana sahitim devim sivitriih lokamitaram 

satyavratai' ca savitrin yamam civihayimy aham. 
fiivihanam. 

brahmani saha siivitri(-tri?) satyavatsahite priye 

hemisanam grhyatim tu, dharmarija suregvara, 

bhakty4 dattain, dharmaraja, sivitri, pratigrhyatim, paidyam. 

4, bhaktyf samabrtam toyam phalapuspasamanvitam 
arghaii grhina, sfivitri, mamisya vratasiddhaye. argham, 


Na 


sugandham sahakarptram surabhisvadugitalam 
svapatya saha, sivitri, kuryid icamaniyakam. 


Others follow, accompanying the acts of ablution and mouth- 
rinsing (sndnam, dcamanam), the offering of a garment (vastram) 
to Sivitri, the offering of the sacred cord (ity upavitam), of the | 
fragrant sandal wood, accompanied by saffron, aloes, camphor 
and rocani, ‘hkuikumdagarukarpirakastirivocandyutum’ (can- 
danam), the offering of grain (ity aksatah) and of flowers (pus- 
pam). The words in parentheses are those which follow the 
¢glokas in the text of the Vratarka. Following these mantras 
occurs under the heading “ athadigapija” a bare outline of what 
appears later in the udyipanam in metrical form, an adoration of 
the various members of Brahma, Satyavant, and the two Sivitris, 
goddess and woman. This begins “ Sdvitrydi padau pijayami, 
prasavitrydi janghe, kamalapatraksydai katim, bhiittadharinydai 
udaram, brahmanah priydydi girah pajayami.” ‘Then offerings 
are made of incense (dhaipam) and lights (dipam). The piaja 
closes with the following invocation (prdrthand, 122b5): 


sivitri brahmagiyatri sarvada priyabhisini 

tena satyena mim pahi duhkhasamsirasigarat. 

tvai giuri, tvam gucir giuri, tvam prabhi candramandale, 
tvam eva ca jaganmata, tvam uddhara, varinane. 

yan maya duskrtaii sarvam krtam janmagatair api, 
bhasmibhavatu tat sarvam, aviidhavyath ca dehi me. 


1 Probably intended for satyavantamn. 
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In the piji we notice how the characters in the story are 
brought into the ceremony. Yama, also called Dharmaraja and 
Suregvara, stands alone, Sivitri the woman appears with Satya- 
vant, while Savitri the goddess introduces her divine consort 
Brahmi who does not appear in the story at all. Savitri the 
goddess is variously called Prasavitri, Lokamaté, Jaganmata, 
Devamita and even Vedamata and Gayatri. 

Following the kathi, which in the Vratirka comes after the 
puja, is found the vidhi, or vidhinam. The sources of the pija 
are nowhere clearly indicated. The vidhinam, however, is from 
the Skanda Purana, forming a continuation of the narrative of 
the kathé. It seems to give an outline of the conduct of the cer- 
emony which the udyipanam subsequently describes in more 
particularity. The kathi which Hemadri quotes from the Bhavi- 
syottara Purina has a similar epilogue, in which the vidhinam is 
given, but of course in somewhat different language. 

All that seems essential in the so-called vidhinam is repeated 
in the udyapanam, ‘This, as its name signifies, gives directions 
for carrying out the ceremony, for “making it go.” Here the 
Vratirka and Hemadri use the same source, the Skanda Purana. 
In 55 glokas of these parallel versions there are over 80 points at 
which Hemadri gives different readings, ranging from a particle 
to a whole line. The weak spots in such texts are hardly worth 
patching into intelligibility, but, so far as reasonable reliance 
can be placed in the sense of the text as found, the udydpanam’s 
prescriptions will be given. 

In the first place, the woman who is to perform the ceremony 
passes the twelfth of the lunar month in Jyestha eating little 
(laghubhuk), and then, after a cleansing of the teeth, undertakes 
a three-days’ fast with the following niyama-mantra, 125a9: 


triritram laighayitva ca caturthe divase tv aham, 
vandriydirgham pradattvé ca pijayitva tu tah satim, 
mistinnini yathigaktya bhojayitvé dvijottamian, 

bhoksye ’ham tu ; jagaddhitri, nirvighnat kuru me, gubhe. 


After passing three nights fasting, on the fourth day, giving 
an offering to the moon and worshipping the virtuous goddess, 
entertaining the Brahmans to the extent of my ability with 
dainty foods, I shall eat, O thou that dost support the earth ; 
do thou occasion freedom from obstacles for me, O fair one. 
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In translating here I have ventured to express the connotation 
of fasting (“skipping” meals) which must here be prominent in 
laighuyitva. The rather unruly conjunctions ca, Ai and tu are 


99 


used here in a manner most characteristic of this text. 

Then a prastha of sand (bdlukaprastham) or else grain of 
seven kinds (saptadhdnya) is put in a bamboo vessel. This is 
to be wrapped with cloths ; and upon it is set an image of Savitri, 
the goddess, with Brahma, and another of Savitri, the woman, 
with Satyavant. These are to be made of gold according to the 
udyiipanam, of silver according to the Vratirka’s vidhinam, or, 
according to the vidhinam in Hemidri, of either gold, silver, or 
-arthenware, as the ability of the devotee permits. Also a basket 
and an axe of silver are to be made, and in one of the versions 
a bundle of faggots as well, and a “ well-spread banyan tree,” 
are prescribed, reminiscences of the visit to the forest in the 
story. The three-days’ fast is then to be undergone under a 
banyan in the presence of the images. 

The banyan is as essential to the ceremony as the worshipful 
heroine herself. Each Indian village had its banyan, forming a 
ready-made series of temples for its idols and sacrifices.’ <A cer- 
emony concerned with the banyan which might conceivably have 
been something similar to our Savitri rite is mentioned in con- 
nection with the attainment of enlightenment by the Future 
Buddha. See Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 71. “ Now 
at that time there lived in Uruveli a girl named Sujiti..... 
On reaching maturity she made a prayer to a certain banyan tree, 
saying, ‘If I get a husband of equal rank with myself, and my 
first-born is a son, I will make a yearly offering to you of the 
value of a hundred thousand pieces of money.’ And her prayer 
had been successful.” In this Savitri rite the banyan is the 
object of particular attention. 

Following the preceding, the next step in the udyfipanam is 


thus given, Hemiadri, p. 274°: 


vartulam mandalam kiryain gomayena, tapodhana 
paficimrtena snapanam gandhapuspodakena ca. 
candanigurukarpirair milyavastravibhisaniih 
sampujya tatra sivitrim mandale sthipayet tatah 
pitapistena padmain ca candanenitha va likhet 
nyasyec ciliva tato devin kamale kamalisanim ; 
anena vidhina sthipya pijayed gatamatsara 


1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 259. 
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A round ring is to be made with cow dung, and the images 
washed with the panhcimrtam (milk, coagulated milk, butter, 
honey, and sugar) and with water containing perfume and flow- 
ers. Worshipping with sandalwood, aloes and camphor and with 
ornaments of garlands and garments, the devotee should then 
place Savitri there in the ring. And she should outline a lotus 
with yellow meal, or else with sandal-dust, and should then place 
the goddess whose seat is a lotus within the lotus. Placing her 
in this manner she should worship without selfish thought. 

In the above citation Hemidri has been quoted. Although the 
Vratirka follows the same source, as has been said, it here omits 
two lines, the fourth and sixth, and has a less satisfactory line for 
the seventh. 

There now follows the aigapaja alluded to above. The various 
limbs and members, feet, knees, thighs, waist, breast, neck, face 
and head, of Savitri and of Brahma and Satyavant, are saluted 
with ‘numas’ and ‘pijd. Yama does not partake of this, 
apparently. Offerings are now made, with appropriate argha- 
mantras, to Sivitri, Brahma and Satyavant, and Yama. The first 
of these mantras is here given as a sample of the lot, 125b2 : 

oikirapirvakam, devi, vinipustakadharini, 

vedamiitar, namas te ’stu! avdidhavyam prayaccha me. 

pativrate, mahibhige, vahnijite, gucismite, 

drdhavrate, drdhamate, bhartug ca priyavadini, 

aviidhavyara ca siubhigyaim dehi tvam mama, suvrate, 

putrin piutring ca siukhyam ca. grhinirgham, namo namah. 


The nature of the argham is indicated in a gloka further on: 


gandhapuspiih saniivedyaih phalaih kusumadipakaih'’ 
raktavastrair alamnkariih pijayed gatamatsara. 


The prescriptions for the three-days’ fast conclude with suppli- 
cations, prirthani-mantras, addressed to Savitri, Brahma and 
Satyavant, and Yama. The first of these is not substantially dif- 
ferent from that quoted in speaking of the paiji. The others are 
similar in character, 125b7 : 

brahmasatyavatoh prarthanimantrah. 

aviyogo yathi deva sivitrya sahitas tava 

aviyogas tathismikam bhiiy4j janmani janmani. 

yamaprarthanaimantrah, 





1 Hemadri kufikuma-. 
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karmasaksi, jagatpiijyah, sarvavandyah ; prasida me, 
samivatsaravratam sarvam pariptirnai tad astu me. 
sivitri, tvarn yathad, devi caturvarsagatiyusam' 
patim praptisi guninam, mama, devi, tatha kuru. 
trisamndhyam, devi, bhitanim, vandaniyasi, suvrate, 
maya dattiiva pijeyam. tvaih grhina, namo ’stu te! 


The last night is spent in vigil (jaégaram) with ceremonial 
songs, dances and the like (gitanrtyadimangaldis). This section 
concludes, 125b11 : 


si tisthee ca diva ritriu kamakrodhavivarjita ; 
dinatraye ’pi kartavyam evam arghadipijanam. 


On the fourth day the priesthood receives attention, and gener- 
ous gifts. The following glokas should really be quoted as show- 
ing how the acirya profited by this rite (125b12): 


iciryam ca tatah pagead vratasya vidhikirakam 

sarvalaksanasampannai, sarvagistrarthapiragam, 

vedavidyivratasnatam gintarh tu vijitendriyam 

sapatnikam samabhyarcya vastrilamkirakundalaih 

gay vii sopaskarim dadyad, grhain ciivitigobhanam; 

agaktas tu yathigaktyi stokarh stokam ca kalpayet; 

siuvarnim pratimim putri patina saha dipayet. 
kalpanaimantrah 

Savitri, tvarn yatha, devi, caturvarsagatiyusam 

satyavantam pati labdhva, maya datta tatha kuru. 
pratimidinamantrah 

sivitri jagato mati, sivitri jagatah pita 

maya datti ca sivitri brahmana pratigrhyatam. 
pratigtahamantrah 

maya grhita sivitri tvayé datti, sugobhane, 

yivac candrag ca siiryag ca saha bhartra sukhi bhava. 

gurum ca gurupatnim ca tato bhaktya ksamapayet: 

yan maya krtavaikalyar vrate ’smin duradhisthitam 

sarvai sampirnatim yatu yuvayor arcanena tu. 





1 The fact that Satyavant was granted a life of 400 years is not men- 
tioned in either of the Puranic kathas. It isfoundin the MBh. version, 
however. 
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The rest of the udyipanam contains directions for attentions 
to the sacred vata and for more gifts to the guru and his wife. 
The whole is concluded with the following glokas, 126a5 : 


sarvadevanamaskirye, pativrate, namo ’stu te. 
argham etam maya dattam phalapuspasamanvitam. 
putrin dehi, sukhar dehi, grhinirgham, namo ’stu te. 
sakhibhir brihmanaih sirdham bhuhjita vijitendriy4, 
evan karoti yi nari vratam etad anuttamam, 
bhratarah, pitariu, putrah, gvagurau, svajanis tatha 
ciriyugas tathirogya syug ca janmagatatrayam, 
bhartra ca sahita sidhvi brahmaloke mahiyate. 

iti vratirke skande sodyipanam vatasivitrivratam 


Thus we may leave the Vratirka and its companion the Catur- 
vargacintimani. What we have found there on this subject, one 
might almost be justified in calling utter nonsense. Still some- 
thing may be had from an excursion into a lower stratum of 
Indian literature. (Could the Vratirka and Hemiadri’s work possi- 
bly be called literature ?) One finds in the jargon of these super- 
stitious rites the same burden of human ignorance, the destruc- 
tion of which is ever the object of human effort. Instead of 
the courts of kings and the marvelous deeds of heroes and demi- 
gods, instead of the intricate philosophy and elaborated wisdom 
to be found in more noble works of Hindu genius, we are shown 
here by the faulty phrases of the Vratirka the humble village, 
with its spreading banyan tree near by, and we are able to touch 
at one small and to us insignificant point the life of the people 
whose millions still populate India. 
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Vohumanah in the Gdathas.—By Lawrence H. Mitts, 
Professor in the University of Oxford. 


In examining the passages in which Vohumanah occurs I will 
classify them in the following manner. First of all I will repro- 
duce those in which the words indicate the beneficent disposition 
of the Deity as his attribute ; secondly, those which treat this 
attribute as personified ; thirdly, those which express the analo- 
gous subjective quality in the accredited citizen of the Zarathush- 
trian Commonwealth ; fourthly, this characteristic as embodied 
in the individual believer (so, rather than as ‘embodied in the 
entire community,’ for the reason that asha was the concept gen- 
erally used to represent the Community, although it is possible 
that vohumanah may be also occasionally applied in this last 
sense). In Y. 28,6: vohti gaidi mananhd, daidi asd-déo dare- 
gayt' we have vohumanah the good mind as the attribute of 
God. ‘Come with thy good mind and give to us asha gifts,” 
this hardly means ‘come in company of Vohumanah as the Arch- 
angel,’ but ‘come with thy benevolence to give’ is the more 
immediate idea. At Y. 31, 17: 2di né mazdd ahurd vanhéus 
Sradakhstad mananhé, the meaning as it lies before us in the text 
sways between ‘be thou the enlightener of the good man v. m.,’ 
or ‘be thou the revealer of thy good mind.’ In Y. 32, 2: aéibyé 
mazddo ahuré sdremn6é vohtii mananhd ... paiti-mraot, Ahura 
‘answers with his good mind’ evidently meaning, ‘as actuated 
by his sane benevolence’ as his attribute. In Y. 32, 6: Adtd- 
mardané ahurd vahistd vdistd mananhd, it is with his divine 
attribute v. m., that is to say, with his sane benevolence that 
he knew the essential truths, holding them in memory; so in Y. 
33,10: vohd ukhsyd mananhd .. . tantm, the divine benevolence 
is indicated: ‘ cause our person to grow in prosperity through v. m.’ 
Soin Y. 33,12: dasvd...v.m. fsératdm.* (In Y. 33, 13 the per- 
sonification seems to be the more prominent phase of the idea.) 


1 All the various views of these several passages worth recording are 
to be found in text or in alternatives in my Five Zarathustrian Gathas, 
pp. 650, Leipzig, 1892-94; also in Vol. III, a Dictionary of the Gathic 
Language of the Zend Avesta, in the course of publication (section by 
section). 
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In Y. 34,6 I now more decidedly prefer ‘if ye are thus really 
endowed with justice (asd) and with benevolence,’ and I would 
so correct the passage on As/a in other parts of this Journal. 

In Y. 34,15: mazddatmdéi...vaocd... ta ti voht mananhd, 
Ahura is besought ‘speak thou forth with the good mind;’ 
here without doubt, the divine characteristic is exclusively indi- 
cated ; and exclusion of the cognate ideas is not usual. In Y. 
44, 1 we have probably ‘ with benevolence,’ v. jimat m. Soin Y. 
44, 6: taéibyé khsathrem voht cinas mananhd. ‘To these 
may’st thou** assign the kingdom through thy divine benevo- 
lence’ is better than to render ‘by the help of the holy saint,’ ‘ the 
Citizen par eminence vy. m., i. e., the Monarch.’ So in Y. 45, 10: 
hyat hoi... vohued céist mananhd, ‘since with his justice and 
his supreme benevolence (good mind) he has assigned weal and 
the deathless life’.... 

In Y. 46, 10, the benevolence (v. m.) might be that of Ahura 
but I think the character of the reigning government seems more 
naturally alluded to. In Y. 46,12: at 7% vohi hém aibi méist 
mananhd, in case we are not able to render ‘yea, those he shall 
mingle with his own, holy people véha mananh@ (as embodied 
in His church), and I fear this would be difficult ; then we have 
‘God meeting them with his divine benevolence’ (hardly ‘in 
company with Vohumanah his Archangel’). 

So in Y. 46, 13: ... gaéthdo vohi frdddt mananhd, it seems 
to be Ahura who ‘ furthers the settlement animated by his divine 
benevolence, his good mind.’ That he would ‘further them 
with his good citizen,’ the ‘representative good-minded man’ is 
not so likely, if for no other reason, then because it was the citi- 
zen himself who was to be helped. In Y. 46, 14 ‘the hymns of 
Vohumanah’ may refer to the Archangel, but see elsewhere. (In 
Y. 47, 1: spettd mainyt vahistdcd mananhd .. ., ‘with thy best 
mind (as the divine attribute)’ is especially introduced, as it is a 
strophe of divine counsels, but the rhetorical personification may 
be included.) If the one like Thee at Y. 48, 3: thudvds* mazdd 
vanhéns khrathvd mananhé is, as in Y. 44, 1: mazda frydi thvd- 
vds sahydt mavaité, equivalent to ‘Thyself,’ we should have an 
instance of .vohi mananha as expressing the attribute of benevo- 
lence which characterises Ahura’s wisdom. In Y. 49,1: ahyd 
voht aogé vidd mananhd, we may say that Ahura is besought to 
‘bestow (sic) the destruction of the Beiidva, animated by his 
benevolence (toward his oppressed saints in their military disas- 
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ter). Y.49,12 most belongs here (see below). If Y. 50, 7, ¢.: at 
vé yaojd zevistyéig aurvaté refers to Ahura (so reading yaoja), 
then he is besought ‘to yoke on his mighty steeds in accordance 
with and animated by his benevolence’ (so alternatively ; but see 
elsewhere). 

In Y. 50, 11: ddtd anhéus aredat vohti mananhd, the ‘ Creator 
of the world, or giver of life, is besought to grant help through 
his good mind’ which immediately suggests the divine attribute. 
In Y. 51,2: ...khsathrem khimdkem voht mananhd vahmdi 
ddidi savanhé, we have the undoubted action of Ahura, who is 
besought to ‘bestow the possession of power 78¢6i8 (animated) by 
his good mind.’ In Y. 51, 7: daidi mdi... mazda tévisi utay- 
Hhitti mananhd voha sénhé, Ahura is besought to grant the eternal 
two, Health and Deathlessness (as revealed) in his doctrine 
through his divine benevolence v. m.’ Perhaps vohi mananhd 
in Y. 51, 15: hyat mizhdemz...garé demdné ahuré mazddo 
jasat pourvydé ta vé vohi mananhd ... savdis civisi as the one 
by whom ‘ Ahura’s reward is given’ might possibly belong rather 
to the concept of personification ; cp. vd. 19. 31 (102) where ‘Vohu- 
manah arises before the throne.’ But where ‘ giving’ is the main 
thought to be qualified, there the ‘ benevolence’ is peculiarly promi- 
nent. In Y. 51,21: vohd khsathrem mananhd mazddo dadat 
ahuré, Ahura is literally asked ‘to grant the kingdom through 
his benevolence’ not, of course, ‘by means of the good citizen,’ 
not even though the citizen meant was the good-minded man par 
eminence, since it is the citizen who is to be the recipient of the 
benefit. 


Vohumanah as the personification of the Divine Attribute.' 


As to this see Y. 28, 3, 5, 8(?), 10(?). 

In the asha section y. 29, vohd manah occurs only sheen 
times. In Y. 29,11: kudd asem vohucd man6 khsathremead... 
when or ‘whence’ were asha vy. m. and kh. hastening together... 
with v. m. and kh.’ the terms designate the personified attribute. 
In Y. 30,1: ... staotdcd ahurdi yesn(i)yacd vanhéus mananhd, 
the words ‘ yasnas of Vohumanah’ refer to the person or personi- 
fication; so in Y. 30, 7: ahmdicd khéathraé jasat mananhd voha 
asdcd...,an advent of some divine power is announced ; he 
comes ‘with Khshathra and Vohumanah’, well possibly, though 


1 Later called the amesha spenta. 
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not certainly, as personified (if it be Ahura who ‘came’ or of 
whom it is besought ‘let him come,’ then ‘with his benevolence ” 
would be indicated). The ‘good abode’ (objectivised amenity) 
of the Good Mind at Y. 30, 10: at dsistd yaozanté d husitdis 
vanhéus mananhdé, carries with it the same concept of personifi- 
cation. In Y. 31, 6: mazddi avat khsathrem hyat héi vohi 
vakhsat mananhd, ‘\et the kingdom (khshathra) be to Mazda 
such as may flourish through the instrumentality of the guardian 
spirit the personified Benevolence.’ So in Y. 32,4: vakhserté 
daévé-2zuxstd vanhéus sizhdyamnd mananhé: on account of the 
following Ahurahyd and of Ashdatca the ‘evil man’ is perhaps 
better understood as ‘deserted by the Archangel V. M.’ than ‘ by 
the human believer.’ That ‘good men would leave him’ is a little 
too commonplace here. So in Y. 32, 15: t6i dbyd bairydonté 
vanhéus G demané mananhé, we have: let the chiefs be ‘ borne by 
the two (Weal and Deathlessness) to the home of the Good Mind 
(as the personified attribute).? Then comes in the valuable Y. 33, 
ll: yé scevistd*® ahuréd mazddosed...manascd vohi... where 
personification is so pronounced as to give occasion for the 
expressions ‘hear’ and ‘ come.’ 

In the next verse, Y. 33, 12, the personification (in the socia- 
tive) is not our first impression. 

In Y. 33, 13 we have the ‘ashi of Vohumanah’ more prob- 
ably the ‘blest-reward given by v. m.’ as the personification. So 
at Y. 34,3: gaéthdo... ydo v. thraostd mananhd, V. M. is the 
Archangel. (As to Y. 34, 5, we cannot be so sure that the com- 
poser wishes to be ‘God’s own together with the personified 
Archangel(?)’ which seems strained. Also in Y. 34, 6 it is 
doubtful whether we have the person in ‘if ye are really thus, O 
Asha and with the Good Mind’; better as elsewhere : ‘if ye are 
really endowed with justice and benevolence.’) But in Y. 34, 7: 
vanhéus vaédend mananho I think ‘known of the Good Mind 
(as the Archangelic person),’ or ‘knowing his lore’ is the best 
rendering; ‘known of good men’ seems more doubtful. 

We may say the same perhapsof ‘ the far-abiding Vohumanah 
in Y. 34, 8: ydi néit usem mainyantd adibyé diiré voht as 
mand (yet see the alternative ‘the estranged church member’). 
So in Y. 34, 11: vanhéus khéathrad mananhé, the Archangel 
seems in so far to possess personality, as to be endowed with the 
Kingly Power. Yet many would stoutly claim that vohumanah 
here represents the disciple. 


> 
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But the ‘paths of vohumanah’ in Y. 34, 12: sisé4 ndo asd 
pathé vanhéus h’aétéiig mananhéd, may better be those of the 
good minded (man). So also of ‘his way’ in Y. 34,13: lém 
advdnem ahurd yém moi mraogs vanhéus mananhé. So in Y. 34, 
14: v. syaothnd m. of ‘his actions’; in all these occurrences the 
‘good disciple’ may be meant. In Y. 43, 2: v. mdydo, m., the 
wonderful truths ‘of the Good Mind’ may well imply per- 
sonification. So perhaps ‘the might of the Good Mind’ (Y. 43, 
4): v. hazé jimat m., implies at least a poetical personification 
(but the meaning ‘might of the good men’ also suggests itself). 
In Y. 43, 6: jasé m....v.m., where Ahura ‘comes with Vohu- 
manah,’ i. e. ‘with the Good Mind’ (associative), the terms pos- 
sibly express the personification, yet the attribute lies very near. 
So in Y. 44, 1 (as to which see above), ‘that he may come with 
Vohumanah’ seems hardly so probable as ‘that he (?) may come 
“ auspiciously.” ’ 

In Y. 44, 9, ‘dwelling in the same abode with Vohumanah’ 
implies of course poetical personification, but it may refer ‘ to 
the saint.’ In Y. 46,7: anyém thvahmdt dthrascéd mananhased, 
‘Whom have I but thee and thy mind’ (referring probably to 
Vohumanah), implies the personification of the latter. (In Y. 
46,10: vohi khsathrem mananhd, ‘the realm’; some might say, 
‘the land’ with Vohumanah, might imply the idea of the 
‘ Archangel,’ but the government ‘by the good man’ seems more 
natural, In Y. 47,1: vahistdcd m....ahmdi. din... mazddo 
... the personality of the Archangel is only rhetorically, if at all, 
intentionally expressed : the significance of the subjective mean- 
ing (attribute) is strongly present.) 

In Y. 48, 6: hd... dat tévisim v. m. *berekhdhé(= -ydim.*) 
(so reading), ‘the blessed and continuous might of Vohumanah ’ 
(see Gathas, pp. 292, 572), may well imply the person of the 
Archangel; but see elsewhere. *¢ is false ; yd, lost nasalization. 

In Y. 48, 7: yéidv.m. didraghzhdédvé* (so, not ‘ °duy@, which 
is no rational reading), ‘ ye who desire to hold fast by the Good 
Mind,’ or ‘ to abide by him,’ shows the concept of personification 
as our more immediate impression, so perhaps in Y, 48, 9, v. 
vafus m. 

(In Y. 49, 3: td wv. sarc izydi m., ‘I seek for the protecting 
headship of Vohumanah,’ hardly belongs here.) 

In 49,5 : yé daénaim v. sdritd m., ‘the protector of the faith 
may act either through a good mind as inspired within himself 
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by the Deity,’ or ‘with the help of the subdeity Vohumanah,’ 
(Whether in Y. 49,12: kat tdi... avanhé Z., kut téi v.m., the 
instrumental refers more immediately to the Archangel or to the 
attribute is doubtful. ‘Hast thou, O Ahura, help for Z. (thou, 
O Ahura, acting) with thy divine benevolence,’ this seems the 
most natural ; see Ahura below. We can hardly make out a 
case for an instr. (for nominative) with subject understood (inher- 
ent as it were) ‘ thou-with-good-mind’ (this as all included within 
the two words V. M. in the instr. case; see Githas, p. 322, for 
alternative). 

In Y. 50, 1: ké mé nd... anyé...v. m. we have the per- 
sonification in a full form (of course), ‘whom have I as deliverer 
but the Best Mind.’ (Not so certainly by any means in Y, 50, 4, 
possibly : ‘Thus praising I will sacrifice to you with Asha and 
the Best Mind.’ But see elsewhere where ‘with the ritual and 
the best intention’ is suggested.) In Y. 51, 16 the metric ‘feet of 
the Good Mind’ may possibly mean more immediately of the 
good man, par-eminence ‘the prophet;’ but it is impossible to 
shut out the thought of ‘the Archangel.’ The kingdom of the 
Good Mind as the personified attribute at Y. 51, 18, is certainly 
more natural than the ‘government of benevolence’ (in the 
abstract); but if the good mind here referred to the ‘good- 
minded Citizen par-eminence, the Head of the State,’ the inter- 
pretation would look very natural; see below, p. 75f. In Y. 
51, 20: tat vé né hazaosdonhé vispdonhéd daidydi savé asem 
vohtii mananhd ... the concept of the personified attribute is of 
course the immediate subject. In Y. 53, 3: v. paitydstém (so 
reading) m. we have an interesting uncertainty; each of the three 
or four related ideas is possible ‘the support of the Good Mind’ 
might at first sight seem more definitely personal, in reference to 
‘man.’ ‘May Ahura give thee (thy bridegroom) the (to thee) 
good-minded-one (par-eminence) as the help of a good man ;’ see 
‘ Asha’ following, and we may also well (?) say: ‘as a support of 
thy good mind within thee’; or ‘of the law of God’s benevolence 
(which sustains thine entire life’). But ‘as the servant of the 
personified attribute’ is probable on account of the following and 
‘of Mazda,’ related ideas. But in Y. 53, 4,...m. v. h’énvat 
hanhus...*the bright’ (or ‘beatifying’) blessing of the Good 
Mind’ would more naturally recall to most of us first of all the 
Archangel or subdeity). 
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Vohumanah as the approved mental disposition of the orthodox citizen. 

In Y. 28,2: yé vdo mazda ahurd pairijasdi vohti mananrhd, 
‘I will compass (your altar) with a good mind’ refers to a devout 
disposition in the worshipper. In Y. 28,4: yé ruvdnem (so) méi 
gairé vohi dadé hathréd mananhd, ‘1... will devote my mind 
to... watchfulness, (to praise, or to the Mount (-im* of Heaven)) 
ever with a good mind’ refers to a devotional frame. In Y. 30, 2 
... vahistd dvaénata sted mananhd... ‘behold the flames with 
the best disposition of mind,’ refers to the same, (In Y. 30, 10,... 
.., ‘in the good abode (the par- 
ticularised amenity) of a good mind,’ as meaning ‘where mental 
goodness reigns’ is only the included idea (see above)). In Y.31, 
4:... vahi#td isasd mananhd...,‘1 will pray with the best 
mind,’ needs no explanation, In Y. 31,5: vidvé* vohti mananhd 
... ‘for my knowing with a good mind’ is also clear. In Y. 32, 
11: ydi vahistdt ashduné m., rdresyan mananhé, ‘who keep back 
the saints from the best mind’ refers most probably to subjective 
characteristics, yet some might prefer ‘from the company of the 
faithful.’ So in Y. 32, 12, ‘who keep men by their doctrine from 
the best deed’ refers to personal religious characteristics. 


G husit6is vanhéus mananhé . 


(It would, therefore, be forced at Y. 32,11,to say ‘ who keep men 


back from association with the good-minded man’, ‘tempting 
them to bad company’.) In Y. 33, 7: dar(e)sated asd voha 
mananhd ya sruvé (so) paré magdund, ‘let him see how I am lis- 
tened to with fidelity, and with vohdé mananhd, that is to say, ‘ with 
a good disposition of mind.’ In Y. 33,8: ...yd v. syavdi m., 
‘that with good mind I may approach to further them,’ refers to 
the mental attitude of the worshipper. In Y. 33, 9: vahistd 
baretad mananhd, ‘let (one(?)) bear on... with the best mind’ 
refers to the mental disposition. 

In Y. 34, 5: vohd m. thrdydidydi drigam yasmdakem, ‘with 
Asha and vohumanah to nurture your poor,’ refers to the same. 
In Y. 34, 10: ahyd v. m. syaothnd, refers to the general tone of 
benevolence in the Religion. In Y. 43, 1 we can hardly render 
‘riches, blest rewards, the preservation of our chieftain’s life’; 
this last for the ‘life of the good mind.’ A more obvious idea 
would be, ‘the life of the good-minded saint’; but why not 
‘of a good disposition’? (In Y. 43, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15: hyat md v. 
pairi-jasat m. ‘that he may come to me endowed with the good 
mind,’ so read, may well refer to the subjective characteristic ; 
but many would prefer (with me at present) to say ‘that he 
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may come to me in company with the good man,’ i. e. that the 
ally (Sraosha) might come with the representative citizen (see 
the place also treated elsewhere, especially in my new edition.)) 

So in Y. 44, 1: yathd né @ vohi jimat m., ‘that he character- 
istically endowed with the good mind may come to us,’ would be 
better than if the words were taken merely to qualify the mental 


disposition of a human ‘approacher’ 


at the given moment. 

In Y. 44, 8 we have ydcé v. ukhdhd frasi mananhd, ‘the 
hymns which I asked-for with a good intention of mind.’ In Y. 
44,16: at héi vohi sraosé jaritd mananhd, one would say at first 
sight that we have ‘then come the obedient with good disposition 
to him to whomsoever .. .” referring to the immediate disposition 
of the one expected to approach (yet compare Y. 43, 7, 9, etc., 
above. We might decide on ‘then come the loyal ally with the 
good citizen.’) In Y. 45,6: yehyd vahmé vohti frasi mananhd, 
‘in praise of whom I asked questions (as in Y. 44) with a good 
intention’ is sufficiently plain. 

In Y. 46, 3: kadibyé athdi v. jimat mananhd, ‘to whom for 
aid shall he endowed with the good disposition come’ is of course 
better than ‘in company with the good man.’ In Y. 46, 9. e.: 
isenti md td tdi v.m., ‘that they may seek as mine from thee with 
good disposition of mind’ is better than ‘in company with the 
orthodox saint’ (see Gathas for alternative). 

So in Y. 46, 10...: asim asdi v. khsathrem mananhd..., 
‘an ashi to asha’ (see elsewhere), that is to say ‘a reward toa 
servant of the community,’ and ‘ the sovereign power with a good 
disposition’ is the natural rendering; (‘in company with the 
good-minded one as a typical saint,’ would be forced (‘by him’ 
would be possible). (Not so surely in Y. 46, 14: téig zbayd 
vanhéus ukhdhadis mananhdé, ‘with the hymns of a good and 
devout disposition’ would be a little too ‘searching’ to be nat- 
ural here ; but ‘ with the hymns devoted to tho Archangel,’ and 
‘with the hymns of the individual believer,’ the ‘inspired Rshi’ 
are each possible.) 

In Y. 46, 18: mahydo iktéis v. cdigem mananhd, ‘IT impart or 
“assign”... of my wealth with a good mind’ needs no com- 
ment. 

In Y. 48, 12: yéi khénim v. mananrhd hacdorté, ‘who prose- 
cute thy worship with a good disposition of mind’ seems natural 
enough. Some would hold Y. 49, 2e.: naédd v. mazda frasta 
mananhd...to mean ‘nor has he asked questions with sin- 
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cerity,’ but ‘nor has he taken counsel with the good man’ is more 
striking. 

In Y. 49,5: yé daéndim v, sdrstd mananhd, we may well have 
(among the other views) ‘who has guarded the Faith with a 
good disposition of mind,’ see the alternatives elsewhere (but 
hardly here ‘incompany with either Vohamanah, the Archangel,’ 
or ‘“in company with” the good citizen’). 

In Y.50, 4: at vdo yazdi stavas mazddé ahurd... vahistdcd m., 
we have ‘so would I worship with asha, the ritual, and with 
vahistd mananhd, the best disposition.’ 

In Y. 50,6: ... mahyd rdzciig v. sadhit mananhd... ‘may he 
proclaim my decrees with a good disposition of mind’ is the 
natural rendering. 

In Y. 50,7: at vé yaojd... ugréig v. mananhd (if the first 
person is preferred as expressed by yaojd), we have ‘ with a good 
disposition of mind.’ (If the 2d sg. imperative is present, the 
passage belongs above under vohumanah as the divine attribute; 
see above). 


‘The good mind’ as the ‘gcod man’ in whom the ‘ good mind’ rules as 
the spiritual law of his being; and this as a quasi technical expres- 
sion for the orthodox citizen. 

In Y. 28,1: v. m. should be taken in this sense. 

In Y. 28,7: vanhéus dyaptd m., should refer to ‘the attained 
prizes of the good-minded’ (see below); (but many would prefer 
‘the prizes’ offered by the Archangel). 

In Y. 28,8: yadibyased it rdonhanhéi vispdi yavé v. mananhé, 
‘for all the ages of the Good Mind,’ seems to me to give, as its 
first impression the idea, of the ‘dispensation,’ or ‘ continued 
existence of the ‘church’ much in that same sense present when 
the term ‘asha’ refers to the ‘holy community.’ 

So in Y. 28, 11: yé dif asem nipdonhé manased vohtt yavaé- 
tdité, the ‘good mind’ represents the ‘good man’ in his citizen- 
ship in the Holy State, for the prophet is ‘appointed (set) to pre- 
tect him.’ (‘To protect the law’ is an idea more familiar to us, 
but hardly the first impression which an expert would get from 

the passage.) 

(In Y. 30, 10, which is elsewhere touched upon, the ‘good 
mind’ would not so immediately refer to the ‘good-minded man.’) 

One might hesitate at Y. 31,6: mazddi avat khsathrem hyat 
héi vohii vakhsat mananhd, for an abstract term in the instru- 
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mental case makes it doubtful that the human subject could be 
indicated in the passage. The instrumental case naturally sug- 
gests codperation in the form of ‘help,’ whereas the faithful dis- 
ciple is everywhere before us as the typical supplicator for help 
and its conditional recipient. But at Y. 31, 7, the personality 
v.m. as the good man is in evidence; and it is also possible at Y. 
31, 8, 31, 10 and 31, 17: but see also the others cited below. 

At Y. 31, 21: mazdéo daddt ahuré...vanhéus vazdvaré 
mananhd, we again prefer the ‘ good citizen.’ 

(In Y. 32, 4, elsewhere more fully touched upon ‘ departing 
from the good mind’ might refer to the ‘good-minded man’ 
(departing from the company of the faithful: but this is not 
preferred )). 

In Y. 32, 15, ‘the abode of the good-minded saint’ does not 
seem to be exclusively the meaning, or the most immediate one, 
while in Y. 33, 7, ‘the good-minded citizen’ is only remotely pos- 
sible ; ‘let one see how I am listened to by the individual citizen (?) 
(vohti mananhd), and by the congregation (? asdé)’; better as 
elsewhere (see above). In Y. 33, 13, and in Y. 34, 8, ‘the 
faithful’ is only a possible rendering (see under the Personi- 
fication). But in Y. 34, 12, ‘the paths of the good mind,’ refer 
as much to the ‘good-minded man’ as to the Archangel who 
points out the way. So in Y. 34, 13, ‘the way of the good- 
minded man’ is more naturally meant. 

In Y. 43, 1: rdy6 asi¥ vanhéus gayem* (not gaém, that word 
is impossible) mananhd, I can well imagine some writers (who 
might wish to push realism to the extreme) rendering ‘(give me) 
the life of the good mind,’ that is to say, ‘ preserve to me the life 
of our venerated chief.’ Yet this would seem much strained in 
such a piece as Y. 43. But in the recurring passages Y. 43, 7, 
9, 13, 15, ‘when... came to me with the good mind,’ we might 
well understand ‘Sraosha’ (from strophe 12), as the especially 
‘ obedient’ disciple, the ‘ harmonized ally’ coming ‘ with the ortho- 
dox citizen’ v. m. for he, the subject, whoever he may have been, 
came (or ‘was to come’) as a ‘person,’ and asked a question. Or 
this v. manaihd may be an instrumental with an inherent nom- 
inative ‘when the-one-endowed with the good mind came to me.’ 

In Y. 44,4: kasnd vanhéus mazda daimis mananhé, vohu- 
manah, as I now hold, is obviously used to represent the good- 
minded human being as the principal object in the creation (with 
the earth, sky, rivers, trees, winds and clouds, mentioned in the 
apex of the immediate connection), 
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In Y. 44, 9: hademéi asd vohucd syas mananhd, the idea of 
the ‘ good-minded man’ is subordinate to that of the divine Per- 
sonification (‘dwelling with asha’ (as the community) and with 
v. m, (as the individual saint) would seem far-fetched. But in Y. 
44, 13, the frasyd vanhéus cdkhnaré mananhé, the idea of the 
faithful may well be present, ‘nor have they loved the inquiries 
and counsels of the good-minded man.’ 

In Y. 44, 16: at héi vohti sraosé jantda mananhd, ‘let Sraosha 
come with Vohumanah’ may mean (as in Y. 43, 7, 9, etc.), ‘let 
the loyal ally (the especially heedful or obedient one) come with 
the regular citizen’ (see above). 

In Y. 45, 4: ptarém vanhéus var(e)zayanté mananhdé, ‘the 
father of the toiling good mind’ refers to the ‘ good-minded 
citizen.’ In Y. 45, 9, I think we have ‘from the nobility of the 
good-minded one.’ 

In Y. 46,2: dkhsé vanhéus asa tstim m., ‘reveal the riches 
of the good mind’ had better be rendered ‘of the good-minded 
man’; so also if ‘hear the prayer of the good-minded’ is preferred. 
The subjective abstract might be present, ‘the riches of a good 
mind ’(?), ‘the prayer of a good mind’; but the more realistic 
concept is always to be chosen where it is at all possible. | 

In Y. 46, 16: yathrd vanhéus mananhé istd khsathrem (so 
here preferred ; (‘khsathrd’ in the Gathas, p. 268)) the good- 
minded person is possible (reading khsgathrem) ‘where the 
kingdom is in the possession of the good man’ (not, if we accept 
khéathrd). 

In Y .47,2: hizvd ukhdhais vanhéus ... mananhdé, ‘from the 
tongue of the good-minded saint’ is meant (some particularly emi- 
nent individual Rshi, among the group of representatives). 

In Y. 48,6: Ad.., ddt tévisim vanhéus mananhd, the ‘con- 
tinuous strength of the good-minded saint’ may be the meaning. 

(In Y. 48, 8, the ‘grace of the good-mind’ might be meant 
‘equalling the good-minded (man)’; but as the princely prophet 
is mentioned as the ‘recipient’ in the next line we should under- 
stand an especial saintly person or the Archangel.) 

In Y. 48, 11: kétig @ v. jimat mananhé cistix, ‘the cisti (saga- 
city) of a good-minded man (some preéminent military chief) 
might be meant ; but (‘cisté inspired by) the Archangel’ seems 
on the whole better just here. 

In Y. 49,2: naédd v.... frastd mananhd, we may have ‘nor 
had he questioned (held counsel) with the good man’ (if so, it 
refers emphatically to some one of the princely group). 
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In Y. 49, 3: td vanhéus saré izydi mananhé... ‘therefore I 
will seek the sheltering-authority of the good-minded (one, the 
representative saint or priestly prince)’ might stand.. 

In Y. 49, 10: tat cé thvuahmi ddim nipdonhé mand vohit 
urunascd asdundm, we have the signal case for the Gathas, 
where vohumanah occurs in antithesis with ‘the souls of saints’; 
that is to say ‘the good man now living and the souls of the 
saintly departed.’ 

In Y. 49, 12, it would be strained to say ‘what help is there 
to Thee from the congregation (ashdéd) and from the good man’ 
vohi mananhda. 

In Y. 50,9: asd vanhéus syaothnais mananhé, we have ‘ with 
ritual and deeds (ceremonies ?, but see the Ved.) of the good- 
minded man.’ 

In Y.51,3: hizvd ukhdhais vanhéus mananhé, ‘hymns(?) from 
the tongue of the good-minded (man, some eminent princely 
priest),’ is the immediate idea intended by the composer to be 
conveyed, 

In Y.51, 11: ké vd vanhéus mananhé ucistd magdi eresvd ...? 
we should first say ‘who hath cared for the maga of the good 
man, the leading saint’; but the Archangel is likewise suggested. 

In Y. 51,16: vanhéus padebis mananhé, possibly ‘ with the 
metric feet of the saintly prophet (vohumanah),’ but ‘of the 
Archangel’ would not be bad (metres used in chanting hymns 
addressed to him, see above). 

(In Y. 51, 18: khsathrem mananhé vanhéus vidé, ‘the Realm 
of the good mind’ may well have been understood as ‘of the 
good man,’ referring to the orthodox monarch as the Head of 
the spiritual State (but see above). As to Y. 53, 4: see above ; 
the ‘ glorious blessing of Vohumanah,’ rather than ‘ of the good- 
minded princely citizen’ is our first thought.) 

In Y. 53,5: abyustd ahim yé vanhéus mananhé ... ‘strive 
after the life of the good-minded man’ is best. 


But it is hardly a secondary object with me here to bring into 
clear light that most difficult fact (before noticed) with reference 
to the use of all these terms, the fact, viz: that the meanings 
applied to them not only differ so seriously as we have seen that 
they do, but that these differing shades of this great idea of 
vohumanah follow closely and abruptly one upon the other, with 
little or no transitional modification. 
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In order to show this in an unmistakable form I will give my- 
self the laborious trouble to review some of the occurrences of 
Vohumanah no longer sifted out in logical order in view of the 
shades of ideas to which they refer, but just as they occur in the 
natural flow of the strophes. And I will ask the reader to fasten 
his attention on those strange circumstances which have made 
these venerable fragments what Darmesteter so justly called the 
‘enigma’ (of oriental literature). And together with this I will 
endeavour to increase the distinctness of our recognition of the 
fact that the exegesis is sometimes uncertain. 

After scholarship has exhausted every possible source of infor- 
mation respected by any school, at times even then we cannot 
tell which one of the four related concepts was most prominently 
present in the composer’s mind when he first chanted certain 
strophes. And of course my own opinions have changed as to 
various details since 1892-94, when I published the Five Zara- 
thushtrian Gathas ; and I make an especial endeavour to multiply 
the alternatives, as the only scientific procedure. 

At the outset vohumanah met us in its most familiar, but by no 
means most frequent, application as expressing more immediately 
the ‘ good-minded man,’ the orthodox, or ‘saintly,’ citizen. . 

In Y. 28, 1: yaséd...v. khratim mananhé ..., ‘1 pray for the 
understanding of the good-minded (man) we found to be most 
probably the meaning, while at the immediately following strophe 
we have the undoubted sense ‘with a good disposition of mind,’ 
in ‘I who encompass you with a good mind’ (Y. 28, 2), and at 
the next further strophe in Y. 28, 3, we have Vohumanah as the 
Subdeity or Archangel, ‘I who will praise you, Asha and Vohu- 
manah.’ Here are three out of the four differing shades of mean- 
ing closely grouped with neither space nor explanatory statements 
between them at the very beginning of the first Gatha that 
meets us as they are now arranged in the MS. (not necessarily 
at all however the first in the order of original composition). 

Having decided (see above) that the words ‘I who will devote 
my soul’s attention to watchfulness (or ‘to Heaven,’ that is to 
say ‘to the Mount Alborj’ (so)) would be more naturally followed 
by vohd mananhd in the sense of ‘ with a good disposition of mind 
in the individual worshipper (though of the humblest rank), note 
that at the closely following Y. 28, 5, the words in the accusative 
(so probably, or vocative) express the Personified Attribute again 
as the Subdeity or Archangel. While the words in the next 
further following strophe express immediately and for the first 
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time the clear conception of the Divine Attribute as a purely 
intellectual and moral concept. 

In connection with ‘giving asha-gifts’ ‘vohd@ mananhd with 
benevolence’ must be here the idea conveyed by the words (in 
the adverbial instrumental, and not in the sociative ‘in com- 
pany with thy personified attribute vohumanah’ which would be 
impossible), while at the very next metrical lines the first form of 
the idea reappears in the words: ‘ give the attained prizes of the 
good-minded one’ (i. e. of the good man); see the following ‘to 
Vistaspa and to me.’ 

And this is still further expounded into the broader idea of a 
‘dispensation of good men’ (so to speak) in Y. 28, 8 (see above), 
‘For all the ages of Vohumanah’ must mean ‘of the good- 
minded one or ones.’ 

Once more at the next strophe the Archangelic personification 
presents itself with, however, the varying adjective vahista the 
best ; while at strophe Y. 28, 10, ‘the laws of the Good Mind’ 
probably refers to the Personification, but in a barely figurative 
sense, the section ending as it began with Vohumanah as the 
‘Good-minded (citizen) the saint.” Without dwelling just here 
upon the subtle manner in which the main idea interpenetrates 
the less profound but obvious ones immediately presented, we 
cannot but express once more our wonder. The documents have 
been tested, as is known, in every way that can be devised. 
They are personal, excessively so (all is ‘I, and ‘Thou,’ and 
‘You’ in them). They express a certain emotion, sometimes sub- 
dued, but sometimes passionate; they depict (without intending 
it) a state of public conflict as well as the doctrinal longings of a 
quasi-philosophical’ school. They are remotely ancient and 
related to the Veda, as all things combine to show ; and yet here 
are some of the signal sentences which stood as the supporting 
columns of a religious intellectual temple (in which this strangely 
developed population passed their mental existence); and they 
are seemingly ‘played with.’ Four distinct, but yet closely 
related ideas expressed by them are rapidly interchanged without 
warning ! 

It certainly looks like the pedantic antic of a closely knit 
school of so-called experts, each aware within narrow limits of 
the sense intended for the identical term or terms. And yet this 


1 Cf. ‘the laws by which at the first this world arose,’ Y. 28, 11. 
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phraseology was published in a chanted hymn addressed to 
devout rustics coming in on especial occasions (yearly festivals, 
perhaps) ‘from near and from afar!’ Where is the parallel of 
such a state of things in a religious community? Perhaps in 
such a public as the Commonwealth in England when the rank 
and file were familiar with the great commonplaces of the old 
so-called evangelical theology, but where else ? 

In Y. 29, 7 we should more naturally say, ‘whom hast thou 
endowed with a good disposition of mind who shall give forth 
these teachings to the people’ rather than ‘whom hast thou in 
company with the private saint,’ also rather than ‘ who shall do 
(this same thing) by the help of thine Archangel Vohumanah,’ 
but this allusion to the good disposition of the human saint is fol- 
lowed in Y. 29, 10 (two strophes in advance) by an appeal to the 
characteristic of Benevolence in the Deity made certain by the 
verb ‘give ye’ in the imperative, while the words themselves 
‘vohi mananhd’ are in the adverbial instrumental. 

At the very next strophe again we have the Personification 
presented in such a key as is sounded in the words ‘Come Ye.’ 

So in Y. 30, 1, the yasnas to Vohumanah as the ‘ Archangel or 
Subdeity’ is better, as we have seen, than the ‘ yasnas of (dative ' 
for genitive) the faithful worshipper,’ but at the next strophe, 
Y. 30, 2, ‘behold ye the flames with the best mind’ refers to the 
mental disposition of the worshipper, and does not at all mean 
‘behold the flames in company with the good believer’; while in 
Y. 30, 7, the terms refer again to the personified concept last left 
at Y. 30, 1. 

Upon this follows the interesting uncertainty in Y. 30, 10, 
where our first interpretation of the words ‘in the well-disposed 
abode of vohumanah’ might mean ‘in the home of the good 
man’; but see ‘Vohumanah’ in the lead, with the words ‘of 
Asha’ and ‘of Mazda’ following, which fixes the very valuable 
passage as a certain delineation of Heaven. We may render 
freely and metrically: ‘but swiftest in the good Abode of Vohu- 
manah, Asha and Mazda hasten (or ‘ gather’) those who are pro- 
duced (or ‘are advancing’) in good fame.’ ' 

In Y. 31, 4, the person represented would not so naturally be 
said to pray ‘in company with the private communicant vohu- 
manah’; nor ‘with his help,’ but as ‘inspired by the best mind,’ 





1 See the Five ZarathuStrian Gathas at the places, p. 447. 
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as either ‘the Archangel’ or the ‘internal disposition (vohu- 
manah).’ So also ‘to know through the good mind’ cannot mean 
‘through the good man’ in Y. 81, 5. 

Whether the idea ‘good man’ (in the next strophe, v. 31, 6) is 
somewhat included in the ‘growing’ (or ‘increase’) of God’s 
Kingdom or not, is a question. His good mind as the subdeity 
cannot, however, be excluded, and would be here our first pre- 
ferred rendering. 

But in the next following strophe, Y. 31, 7, Ahura is the 
‘Creator of asha the law, by which he may sustain the good 
mind.’ Here the ‘good-minded man (in general)’ would seem to 
be alluded to, if ever. 

I was not at all so sure as to Y. 31, 8: God as the ‘father of the 
faithful saint vohumanah’ is a most natural rendering, but the 
attention of the composer may have been fixed upon distinguish- 
ing Ahura from the other [Immortals ; and it is here my especial 
duty to notice the multiplicity of ideas included in the singular 
terminology under discussion. 

In Y. 31, 10, the typical husbandman might very naturally be 
said to be the ‘prospered of the good man Vohumanah,’ but he 
was himself the ‘good minded-man’; the subdeity was therefore 
here indicated. 

While in Y. 31, 17 (not far in advance), we might regard ‘be 
to us the enlightener of the good man’ as a good rendering; but 
‘illustrator’ or ‘expounder’ of Thy good mind, as ‘ benevolent 
wisdom,’ is also very possible, having the advantage of the literal 
meaning ; yet in Y. 31, 21, in spite of all that may have pre- 


ceeded, the ‘ 


good mind’ positively refers to the ‘ good-minded 
saint.’ 

In Y. 32, 2, only a few strophes distant, it would be exceed- 
ingly unnatural, that is to say ‘uncritical,’ for us to speak of 
‘Ahura as ‘guarding’ (or ‘ruling’) by means of his faithful 
subject,’ even when understood as the ‘ good-minded man (the 
king) vohumanah : so of the passage two strophes further on at 
Y. 32, 4, after ‘beloved of the Daéva gods,’ ‘departing from the 
good mind’ would more naturally refer to the Archangel, (though 
we might still be tempted to say ‘beloved of the Daéva party 
and cast out by the good citizen vohumanah’). While as a con- 
trast to either of the renderings, in Y. 32, 11 (not far off), we 
have the words ‘from the best mind,’ evidently used in its 
natural sense, and not in the sense of the ‘good man’ because the 
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‘good man’ ‘the saint’ is already expressed emphatically in the 
immediate connection by a separate and a proper word ‘ ashaoné.’ 

While again in Y. 32, 15, the ‘abode of the good mind’ would 
suit very well to the idea of the ‘heavenly home of the good 
man, the saint’: if it were not for such passages as Y. 30, 10, 
where the saints are said to ‘hasten (or to ‘ unite’) in the good 
abode (well-appointed amenity) of Vohumanah, Asha, each 
named with Mazda at their apex, and evidently understood as 
His Archangels in Heaven, a very different idea from the ‘ best 
mind’ of Y. 32, 11 (four strophes before Y. 32, 15); so also of 
the ‘streets where Ahura dwells (see below).’ 

In Y. 33, 3, we should indeed very naturally render, ‘let him 
who is best to the saint be in the pasture of our saintly Com- 
munity,’ lit. ‘of the good mind’; but we have the idea of the 
‘saint’ again fully expressed in another word ‘ ashaoné in the 
immediate connection. The Guardian Personification is there- 
fore most prominently intended. 

So in Y. 33, 5, we should quite naturally say ‘gaining long 
life in the kingdom of the good-minded typical saint (our holy 
sovereign), but then see the following allusion to the ‘paths in 
which Ahura dwells,’ which rather enforces the acceptation of ° 
the Ameshaspend. But in Y. 33, 7, we have ‘the subjective 
mental state’ as the more immediate idea conveyed. ‘Let one 
see in company with the congregation ‘ Asha,” and of the indi- 
vidual believer (Vohumanah), how I am listened to’... is not 
at all so probable (if indeed possible), as ‘let one see aright 
(ashi) and with sympathetic good will’ voh@ mananha ‘how I 
am heard,’... And yet this version of vohumanah contrasts with 
that last considered in the almost immediately contiguous con- 
nection at Y. 33, 5, 

While in Y. 33, 8: ‘obtain for me’ or ‘make known to me 
{not a great difference in exegesis) then the good rites, that I 
may fulfil them inspired by thy good mind, or ‘ with good will’ 
is better than ‘in company with the good man,’ for see what fol- 
lows which is an allusion to the ‘ praises of Asha’ more naturally 
referring to the Personification. 

So again in Y. 33,9. ‘Let them bear the spirit of the two 
leaders to the shining home with the best-mind (the highest good 
will),’ is better than ‘in company with the saint or by his help.’ 
‘The two leaders who helped on asha’ were themselves promi- 
nent representatives of vohumanah as meaning the ‘ typical saint,’ 
and so would not expect help from one of their own number. 


? 
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So again in Y. 33, 10, we have, ‘make our bodily strength to 
increase through goodness of mind, justice and civic order,’ so, 
first, but the ‘guardian spirits Vohumanah, Asha and Khshathra’ 
is decidedly better than the other view, ‘cause our bodily life to 
prosper through the good citizen, the holy community in general, 
and the “ Government” in particular.’ And the recognition of the 
concept of the Personification is also decidedly better in view of 
the most significant, Y. 33, 11. Here these same Vohumanah, 
Asha, and Khshathra with Aramaiti are invoked and besought ‘to 
come.’ (Should we say ‘hear me thou who art the good citizen, 
the holy community, and the government, come and cleanse and 
pardon me’; hardly. Even to report ‘O Benevolence, O Sanctity, 
O Sovereign Authority, and O Holy Zeal, hear Ye me and cleanse ’ 
would be difficult as surpassing even ‘the subdeity’ in its 
sublimity. The Archangels are meant; see Ahura at the head 
of them.) 

But in Y. 33, 12, the next strophe, we have ‘ gifts’ prayed 
for through asha, vohnmanah, etc.; and this latter here means 
‘the disposition of mind.’ The person of the ‘good citizen’ as 
represented by vohumanah is of course excluded. The ‘good 
man’ was the person who needed the proposed favors, and could 
in no sense be regarded as sharing in the act of ‘ gift.’ Nor can 
it be said that the other great Personifications hold their own 
just here; though we had them in such striking form in the pre- 
ceding verse. The words should undoubtedly be rendered as 
expressing the subjective disposition of the Being invoked ‘give 
me power through Thy holy zeal (dramait), with fidelity (asd), 
and with kindness (vohd mananhd) ? 

But in Y. 33, 13, and again the next strophe, the ‘ashi’s of Vohu- 
manah refer to the Archangel Vohumanah,’ They might indeed 
well mean the ‘rewards of the good man,’ if it were not for ‘as@ 
in the last line, which once more introduces the adverbial instru- 
mental of help ; and this forbids the presence of the idea of the 
human subject in those immediate words, obliging us to refer 
them to the Higher Powers ; but in the next following and clos- 
ing strophe of the section, we might safely say that the ‘ prestige 
of vohumanah’ was ZarathuStra’s ‘leadership of the citizens.’ 
That he should have been said to offer the ‘ priority of the 
good mind’ in the high subjective sense seems almost too 
hyper-spiritual as an object for offering (yet some expositors 
might well prefer it). 
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In Y. 34, 3, where ‘ offerings’ are spoken of for ‘all the farms 
in the Realm’ which are cultivated by Vohumanah as the ‘ good 
citizen,’ this latter rendering looks very natural. But as line a 
speaks of offerings to Asha, Vohumanah would not be so natur- 
ally used in the same breath (so to speak) in a sense not in 
analogy. Moreover the Personified Attribute as the Archangel 
is here he who ‘ shelters the farms.’ While in contrast at the 
next but one following strophe, Y. 34, 5, the individual charac- 
teristic of the human subject is plainly indicated. The ‘shelter 
of the poor (saint)’ is not spoken of as a duty to be done ‘ with 
the help of the community (asha),’ and ‘with that of the indi- 
vidual citizen (vohumanah).’ These were the parties to be 
assisted, and not the means of assistance. Not even ‘ with Asha 
(as the Archangel)’ is to be accepted ; nor ‘ with the help of 
Vohumanah.’ 

But the supplicator wishes for ‘sovereign power, and wealth 
that he may nourish the poor community with fidelity (ashi) and 
is with benevolence (vohi mananhd). While in the next strophe 
these great adverbials either qualify the activity of Ahura, and 
not, as in the previous verse, that of the speaker: ‘if Ye (plural 
of majesty) are really thus, true (endowed with justice (asha) 
and benevolent (vohfi mananha), show me a sign in every house of 
this people (or ‘in all my sojourning in this life’)... we have 
either this, which contrasts so decidedly with personification, or 
else we have what contrasts as much with what precedes it: ‘If 
ye are thus really together with Asha and Vohumanah... 
(Notice the impossibility of, ‘if ye, O Ahura, are thus together 
with the community (asha) and the individual saint (vohu- 
manah) ...). 

Yet at Y. 34, 8, closely following, we have ‘from those who do 
not consider the law (asha) from these afar abideth Vohumanah,’ 
(not perhaps so naturally ‘ the good-minded man will hold aloof,’ 
but ‘the Guardian Spirit of goodness will remain afar from him.’ 

In the next following, Y. 34, 9, we have the same idea 
slightly varied ‘They who abandon Devoted Zeal (dramaiti) in 
their ignorance of the good mind, Vohumanah, can hardly mean 
‘in their non-acquaintance with the good man.’ The ‘spirit of 
benevolence’ as the main idea of the Faith is indicated, or else 
that spirit personified. 

In Y. 34, 10, ‘the deeds of the good mind’ is better understood 
as expressing the ‘ active side of religion’ than the conduct of the 
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‘private citizen, vohumanah’ (however exalted) because the ‘indi- 
vidual’ is already sufficiently expressed in the term hu-kratué. 
While in the next following strophe, Y. 34, 11, the ‘government 
of the good-minded’ probably refers indirectly to one of the 
saintly princes, but the grouping of all the seven names looks as 
if the ‘personalities’ were purposely introduced (yet see the 
words ‘through these, O Mazda, art thou safe from thy foes’). 
While again in the next immediately following strophe the 
‘paths trod by the good-minded man (vohumanah)’ seems to be 
decidedly the most natural view ; but our impressions may vary 
at different times. And soin Y. 34, 13, we have ‘the way of the 
good-minded man (vohumanah).’ Neither of the views, how- 
ever, totally excludes the alternative interpretation, which was 
‘the way pointed out by the Archangel Vohumanah.’ And so of 
the ‘actions of the good-minded (man)’ in Y, 34, 14, while in the 
next and culminating strophe this idea seems utterly impossible. 
‘Tell me this with the good man’ (vohd mananhd) is, of course, 
nonsense, as would be also ‘tell it to me with the congregation 
(ashd).’ ‘Tell me kindly (with good mind)’ is the idea beyond 
any reasonable doubt, and ‘tell me truly (ashd@ with truth).’ 

This may suffice for the Gatha Ahunavaiti; and it also renders 
any further close tracing of the contrasts in the other Gathas 
unnecessary. The interpretation chosen by me in each occur- 
rence may be seen above and by searching out the citations of 
the different passages the student can judge for himself how 
strangely abrupt the transition from one of these uses to the 
others is. To any one at all aware of the extraordinary difficul- 
ties of the Githas it is not necessary for me to say that I 
endeavour to differ here from my chosen opinions in my book of 
1892-94, just as I endeavoured in that extended work to advance 
upon those in the thirty-first volume of the Sacred Books of the 
East, 1887. And in the third part of the Gathas, ‘A Dictionary 
of the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta,’ I am as ever vary- 
ing freely, but alternatively, from previous conclusions. A con- 
vention of opinion on such an extraordinary theme can only be 
reached by labour as exhaustive as it is widespread ; and to elab- 
orate complete discussions of the entire Avesta should be nearly 
a life-time’s work. 

In view of what has been said above the reader will under- 
stand the extraordinary harassments which faced me in writ- 
ing a translation of the Gathas for non-experts in 1883-87. In 
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a new edition of SBE. XXXI, which I may be obliged to 
undertake, I would elaborately define each occurrence of asha, 
vohumanah and the rest thus: ‘all deeds done through asha 
(thy holy law), ‘the understanding of vohumanah (as thy 
good-minded saint),’ ete. This is what I have done in the English 
verbatims just published,’ The effect is heavy indeed ; but more 
complete than the compromises to which I was obliged to resort 
in 1887, such as ‘the Divine Righteousness’ (for asha), which I 
then thought the best mode of comprehending the various con- 
cepts in a single phrase, though even then and there I added such 
phrases as ‘in thy folk’ for ‘the community,’ and the ‘ personi- 
fied righteousness’ for the Archangel. 


OXFORD, Sept. 1900. 
1 See a new edition of the free metrical and verbatim translations. 


Brockhaus, 1900, also published by the Agency of the Clarendon Press 
for the United States in New York. 








Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second Series.—By A.V. 
Witiiams Jackson, Professor in Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 
II. Tue Dramas or Harsna. 


Tue present article forms a sequel to one published a year ago 
in this Journal, vol. xx. pp. 341-359, in which the problems of 
the time analysis of the dramas of Kalidasa were examined, It 
belongs also to a series of studies which the present writer has 
been making in the field of the Sanskrit drama, a list of which is 
given below for convenience.' With regard to the special inter- 
est and scope of researches into the use of the element of time, 
its observance or non-observance in Hindu plays, reference may 
be made to the introduction to the companion article just men- 
tioned. The principal bibliographical references to works for con- 
sultation are there given and they need not be repeated here, 
Mention, however, may be made of the special books connected 
with Harsha, or (ri-Harshadeva as he is often called, so far as 
they have been used in the present monograph ; a convenient 
bibliography of the entire drama of India will be published before 
long by my pupil, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 

The question of a dramatist’s sources is of interest when one is 
studying the author’s use of the element of time in his plays. 
The source of the three dramas ascribed to Harsha’s name was 
the Brhatkathi, which has been lost. Nevertheless we can 
understand in a general way his use of that source, as well as his 
own lack of invention, if that may be said, by turning to the 
Kathisaritsigara, which is later than Harsha’s time but is based 
upon the Brhatkathi, as is also the Brhatkathimajijari. The 

' Those which have thus far appeared are: (1) Children on the stage 
in the Ancient Hindu Drama. The Looker-On, iv. 509-516, New York, 
June 1897; (2) Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays with paral- 
lels in the English drama. First Series. American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, xix. 241-254, October 1898; (3) Disguising on the stage as a dra- 
matic device in Sanskrit plays. Proceedings of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, xxix. pp. xviii-xix, 1898; (4) Time analysis of Sanskrit 
Plays. First Series. Journal of the American Oriental Society, xx. 
341-359, April 1899. 
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whole story of Vatsaraja, which is the subject of two of the 
plays, namely, the Ratnavali and the Priyadargika, is given in 
detail or in substance in the Kathiasaritsigara ; and in like man- 
ner the episode of Jimitavihana, which forms the theme of the 
Niginanda, is taken from a tale told in the same work, which 
recounts the history of King Vatsa (ch. 22) as well as in the 
Vetiila portion of the Kathasaritsigara (ch. 90). We thus have 
most of the material which must have been used by Harsha in its 
earlier shape, and we can observe how our author has handled 
the events-—changing, transposing, or keeping their sequence, as 
the case may be—for dramatic purposes. Thus the Priyadargika 
presents certain of the more important events of King Vatsa’s 
life before and after his marriage with Queen Visavadattéi. The 
time, however, was prior to his choice of Padmivati as a second 
queen, for the plot of this play is suggested by the king’s liaison 
with Bandhumati, as mentioned in a brief paragraph in the Katha- 
saritsigara (ch. 14 =2. 6, ef. Tawney, transl. i. 97), prior to Pad- 
miivati’s appearance on the scene. Yet in the play itself the 
author has chosen for dramatic purposes to mention Padmiavati, 
as spoken of below (p. 95). Similarly, incidents connected with 
this second royal consort are woven into the plot of the Ratna- 
vali, to whichever period in Vatsa’s career this drama may be 
supposed exactly to refer. The Niginanda, moreover, elaborates 
a story which Vatsa’s minister Yiaghandariyana narrates long 
after the king’s second marriage, and yet in the Priyadargika 
this wise counsellor seems to be spoken of as if he were a previous 
and not an active minister as he is in the Ratnavali, Thus much 
for the treatment of the sequence of events, and so much also for 
the element of time, the lapse of which in the play we can help 
to check, as in the case of the story of Jimitavihana, from what 
we know of Harsha’s material as preserved in the Kathasaritsa- 
gara. With regard to the text of the Kathasaritsigara, reference 
may be made to the Bombay edition and to Brockhaus; for the 
translation, consult Tawney The Katha Sarit Sagara, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1880, 1884. Some hints may also be gotten from 
Lévi’s summary of the Brhatkathimaijari, Journal Asiatique, 
1886. 

As for the dramas themselves, I have made use of the text of 
the Nirnaya Sagara series in the case of the Ratnavali and of the 
Priyadargika. The former play was edited by Godabole and 
Parab, Bombay 1890; the latter by Gadre, Bombay 1884, and 
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also in the Satya Press series by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1874. The references to the Nigainanda are to the edition of 
Brahme and Paranjape (Arya Vijaya Press), Poona 1893, checked 
occasionally by the edition of Bhanap, Bombay 1892. With 
regard to translations, I had access to two in the case of the 
Ratnavali: one the familiar rendering by Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus, ii, 255-319, the other by Fritze, Chemnitz 1878. For 
the Priyadargika I consulted Strehly, Paris 1888, and an unpub- 
lished English version by Mr. G. K. 8. Nariman, of Surat, which 
I hope later to edit and to publish conjointly with him, after add- 
ing an introduction. ‘Two renderings of the Naginanda were 
also accessible : the one by Palmer Boyd, with Professor Cowell’s 
introduction, London 1872, the other by Bergaigne, Paris 1879. 
We are now prepared to turn to our detailed study of Harsha’s 
employment of the element of time in his dramatic work. 


1. Ratnavaili. 


Plot of the play in brief: Ratnivali, the daughter of the King 
of Ceylon, has been destined by a prophecy to become the second 
wife of King Vatsa, or Udayana. She is sent by sea to his capi- 
tal but is shipwrecked on the way. Chance rescues her, however, 
and King Vatsa’s chief minister places her in the queen’s keeping 
without revealing her identity. The king sees the girl and falls 
in love with her, and when her high station as princess is dis- 
closed in the fourth act she becomes his second bride and is 
favorably accepted by the queen, to whom she is related by blood. 
Number of acts, four. 

Act. 1—In an introductory monologue King Vatsa’s minister, 
Yiugandhariyana, tells how the princess Ratnivali, or Sagirika 
as she is called in the play, has been rescued from shipwreck and 
that she is now in the keeping of the queen, Visavadattéa. The 
minister himself alone knows her identity, which he has recog- 
nized by a necklace that she wears. Ydugandhariyana adds that 
Bibhravya and Vasubhiti, the chamberlain and minister of the 
princess’s father, were rescued at the same time as Ratnivali, 
but were separated from her, and that they are now on their way 
to King Vatsa’s palace. He also says that Rumanvat, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Vatsa’s army, has been despatched to over- 
throw the rebellious king of the Kogalas. This prologue gives 
the information needed for understanding the action of the 
drama, and the play begins. 
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The opening scene is laid on one of the days of the great Kiama 
celebration, or vernal festival in honor of Cupid (ef. madana- 
maha, vasanta, and in the stage direction, vasantotsava, pp. 3-4). 
It is on this very day that the queen, Visavadatti, is to do 
special homage to the god of love (cf. adya madanamahotsave 
and ajja mae... bhaavado kusumduhassa pia nivvattaidavea, 
p. 8. 15-19), and the king is at once to join her (uyam aham agata 
eva, p. 9. 8). This day is probably the thirteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Caitra (consult Apte Skt. Eng. Dict. 
s. v. madana-trayodagi, and compare the admirable tables of the 
Hindu months and seasons which will be found in my friend 
Professor Lanman’s translation of the AKarpira-majfijari, shortly 
to appear). The time, then, would answer approximately to the 
first of April. There is a mention of the blossoming of the trees 
and flowers, especially of the budding of the queen’s favorite 
madhavi-creeper which bloomed earlier than the king’s jasmine 
(cf. mahavi lada ... nomalia ladda, p. 11. 3), and allusion is 
made to the maina or talking bird, the starling which plays so 
important a part in the sequel (cf. kisa tumam ajja ... sdriam 
ujjhia tha agada, p. 11. 16, sdrid, p. 12. 2). At the close of the | 
act the sun is setting ; twilight falls, and the moon rises as the 
scene ends (cf. pp. 14-15). 

Time of the first act, part of the afternoon of one day until 
moonrise. 

Act. 1.—The second act opens apparently on the next day, for 
the festival of Cupid is still being celebrated (cf. pauttumaana- 
mahissave bhaavam anango, p. 19.1). It is now probably the 
fourteenth day of the month Caiitra (see remark under Act i., 
and consult Apte Skt. Eng. Dict. s. v. madana-caturdagi). 
There seems to be good reason for not assuming any longer 
interval; for the ‘starling’ (sdrika@) which had been placed by 
the disguised princess in the keeping of her friend Susaiigata in 
Act i. (p. 12) is alluded to as if Sigariki had forgotten to come 
after it (p. 16), and in the dénouement of this act the bird plays 
the chief réle (cf. p. 16 seq.). Moreover, the preceding day 
seems to be implied when the love-lorn Sigariki sketches the 
king’s picture (pp. 17, 18), reproducing the scene connected with 
the Kama festival. In addition to this, the magician who has 
taught the king how to make his jasmine flower blossom like the 
queen’s maddhavi-creeper has come to court ‘to-day’ (ajja, p. 16. 
13) which may reasonably be regarded as the day after Act. i. 
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It is also ‘to-day’ (adya, bis, p. 23. 10, 20) that his wonderful 
legerdemain will be put to the test, so that the queen shall be 
outdone (cf. adyo ‘dydnalatam, p. 23. 10 and vayam adya, p. 23. 
20); and this actually comes to pass at the end of the act (ef. 
kusumida nomalia-tti, p. 37. 16). The movement of the scene 
itself is uninterrupted, and the queen is filled with jealousy on 
discovering the picture of the king and Sigarika, and she leaves 
the stage (p. 39). The act closes with the resolve of the king to 
follow his royal consort and to pacify her (ef. devin prasaddayitum 
adhyantaram eva pravigavah, p. 40. 7). 

Time of the second act, apparently part of the next day after 
the first act, although the time is not conclusively defined. 

Act 11—It is somewhat doubtful whether the third act is to be 
placed on the afternoon of the same day, as the closing scene of 
the preceding act, with its episode of jealous anger over the 
picture ; or on the day following. In either case there is no long 
interval between the two. Much depends upon the interpretation 
to be given to the twice-repeated ajja ‘to-day’ (pp. 41. 17, 42. 7). 
The maiden Kaiicanamali in the induction scene (pravecaka) 
explains that she has overheard an important conversation as she 
was passing the picture gallery ‘to-day’ (ajja kkhu, p. 41. 17), to 
the effect that the king’s indisposed health was due only to love- 
sickness for Sigariki. She also tells us that Sagariké had been 
placed by the jealous queen ‘to-day’ under her charge (ajja kkhu 
devie cittuphalaavuttantasankidde sdariam mama hatthe samap- 
paantie, p. 42. 7-8). Is it the same day as that in Act ii., or is 
it the day following? On the whole it seems best to understand 
the reference to be to the day following. It seems as if a day 
should be allowed to elapse, to give time for the king to assume 
the guise of indisposed health in order to conceal his lovesick 
devotion to Sigarika (assatthadamisena maandvattham paccha- 
daanto, p. 43. 5) and to allow time for the change in the deport- 
ment of Sigariki herself under the watch that has been set over 
her by the queen (cf. sdariam mama hatthe samappaantie, p. 42. 
8), for she shrinks from every gaze and pines away. The king, 
moreover, has sent the Vidishaka for news about Sagarika ; his 
inquiry and his anxiety would seem to imply more than a lapse 
of a couple of hours which would have to be the case if the scene 
were on the same day as Act ii.; and he wonders why the Vid- 
ishaka delays so long (cf. presitag ca maya tadvartanvesandya 
pusantakah tat kathamw cirayati, p. 44. 7, and again api kugalam 
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priyayah sagarikayah, p. 44. 17). The impression given by the 

opening lines of the Induction (cf. hobi kalo tae, [sc. kavicanamalae] 

dacchia gadaetti, p. 41, 3) and by the act itself as a whole seems 

to require more hours to have elapsed than would be possible if 
both acts were to be placed on the same day. Still, Windisch, 

Der griechische Kinfluss, p. 48, n. 2, prefers to crowd the events 
of Act ili into the afternoon and evening of the same day as Act 
ii. Whichever way this question be decided, there is no doubt 
as to the hour of the day which is to be represented in the 

present act ; it is late in the afternoon when the king inquires 

‘how much of the day remains’ (kim avagistam ahnah, p. 45. 

12). Sunset is at hand and the glories of the scene, together 

with the coming of darkness and the rising of the moon, are 

described (compare the allusions from atthagirisiharakananam 

anusaradi bhaavam sahassarasmi, p. 45. 15, as far as udido bhaa- 

vam mialanchano, p. 51.5). It is then that Sigariki disguised 

in one of the queen’s dresses which Kiaficanamalaé had given her, 

joins the king as arranged for ‘this evening’ by that attendant 

and the Vidiishaka (cf. padose etc. in Kaficanamila’s speech, p. 

42. 11, and ajja in the Vidishaka’s encouraging words, p. 44. 10). 

The queen interrupts the moonlight rendezvous. Finding the ~ 
king making love to Sigarika she takes the girl prisoner, captures 

the go-between Vidiishaka, and leaves the stage in high dudgeon. 

The king follows to pacify her (ct. devim eva prasddayitum, p. 

58. 18). The scene closes late in the night. 

Time of the third act, late afternoon and evening of the day 
following Act ii., or the same day—see discussion above. 

Act Iv.—The events of the fourth act follow directly after the 
preceding day. Owing to the king’s intercession the queen 
releases the Vidiishaka, as we learn from the Prologue. The 
attendant maid Susaiigati has no news to add to his own infor- 
mation except that ‘it is not known where the unhappy Sagarika 
was conveyed by the queen at midnight after giving out the report 
that she had been despatched to Ujjain’ (s@ kkhu tabassini devie 
ujjainim peside-tti janappavadum kadua ubatthide addharatte 
na janiudi kaham nide-tti, p. 60. 4-5). Events prove, however, 
that Sagarikéa was not taken away. Through an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances she is rescued by the king, and at 
the same moment the shipwrecked chamberlain and minister of 
Sigarika’s roya] father arrive upon the scene and recognize in her 
the lost princess Ratnivali. Her identity is proved by the neck- 
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lace, and she is found to be the destined brice of King Vatsa as 
well as own cousin to Queen Visavadatta, who rejoices over the 
discovery of her kinswoman and accepts her as a co-wife. The 
happy moment is made more complete by the news that King 
Vatsa’s general Rumanvat has triumphed over Kogala (cf. Act i.) 
and the events of the three or four days covered by the action of 
the drama are brought to a close. 
Time of the fourth act, part of the day following the preced- 
ing act. 
Summary of the duration of the action of the Ratnavali, 
Act i., part of one day, from afternoon until 
moonrise, 1 
Act ii., apparently part of the next day. l 
Act iii., late afternoon and evening of the fol- 
lowing day, or of the same day 





see dis- 
cussion above. [1] 
Act iv., part of the next day. 1 


Thus the action of the play is practically continuous and its 
four acts are comprised within four days, or possibly in three. 


2. Priyadargika. 

Plot of the play in brief: Priyadargika, or Aranyaka as she is 
valled in the play, is brought in early girlhood as a captive to the 
court of King Vatsa Udayana, and is placed under the care of 
queen Viasavadatta, until she shall be of marriageable age. The 
king later falls in love with her and she is discovered to be the 
daughter of a friendly monarch, Drdhavarman, who had been 
taken prisoner by an enemy ‘over a year’ before (samahiam 
savmaccharam, p. 42. 10), or at the very moment when Priya- 
dargiki was accidentally captured and brought to Vatsa’s court. 
King Vatsa restores Drdhavarman to his throne by overcoming 
his captor, the king of Kalifiga. The princess Priyadargika, as 
she now turns out to be, is united to Vatsa at this happy moment 
as the play closes. Number of acts, four. 

An analysis of the time covered by the action of this play is 
more difficult than in the case of the preceding drama, The 
chief personages, King Vatsa and his companion, the Vidishaka 
Vasantaka, Queen Vasavadattaé and her attendant Kificana- 
mili, are the same as before. Rumanvat, however, who was the 
leading general in the Ratnivali, is now prime minister ; and 
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Yaugandhariyana, who figured as minister in the Ratnavali, is 
now mentioned only in the interlude play (garbhandtaka), which 
is introduced in the third act of the present drama to recount 
certain incidents in King Vatsa’s earlier career (cf. susamnihitam 
sarvam ydaugandhardyanena, p. 32. 8). Once in this drama, 
moreover, allusion is made to Vatsa’s second wife, Padmivati, 
and to other wives (cf. devinaim vdsavadatta-padumdavadinam 
annanam a devinan, p. 24. 7-9), of whom no mention is made 
in the Ratnivali. But too much stress must not be laid on this 
point, nor on the change of ministers, to show that the Priyadar- 
ciki refers to a somewhat later period in Vatsa’s married life. 
Such a view, however, would in a measure be borne out by the 
sequence of events which must have been found in Harsha’s source, 
the Brhatkathi, if we may judge by the order in which they 
are narrated in the Kathasaritsigara, ch. 14 = 2. 6 (cf. Tawney’s 
translation, i. 97 seq.). Yet both Rumanvat and Yiugandhara- 
yana occupy the position of ministers in the Kathasaritsigara 
without special difference between them, as to generalship or 
counsel. 

One point comes out clearly when the time element in this 
play is studied ; it is that Harsha in this play has followed the 
convention of compressing events that occupy more than a year 
into a period that seems to be a year, as laid down by the laws 
of Hindu dramaturgy. For quotations from the canon on this 
point, see my preceding paper in JAOS. xx. 343. Thus the 
events which play a part at the opening of this drama, the 
escape of King Vatsa with his bride Vasavadattai, the misfor- 
tunes of King Drdhavarman, and the overthrow of King Vindhya- 
ketu which brings Priyadargikié to Vatsa’s court, can hardly have 
been almost simultaneous, as the play for dramatic purposes treats 
them to be. It is for harmonizing such matters that the conven- 
tional Induction (viskambhaka) is made use of by the author 
{consult on this subject SD. 308, 314 and Lévi, 7hédtre Indien, 
p. 59). The growth of Priyadargika to marriageable age and the 
release of her kingly father, Drdhavarman, who has been in cap- 
tivity ‘over a year’ (samahiam samvaccharam, p. 42. 10) by the 
time that the play closes, are compressed into a single year so as 
to follow the dramatic dictum, that ‘business extending beyond 
a year should be comprised within a year’ (varsdd airdhvan tu 
yad vastu tat syad varsad adhobhavam, SD. 306). So much for 
the first general results of an examination into the time system of 
this play. Let us now turn to the details, 
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Induction.—King Vatsa has been promised the hand of Priya- 
dargiki, daughter of King Drdhavarman. The chamberlain of 
the latter, named Vinayavasu, comes forward in the Induction 
(wiskambhaka) and informs us that a rival king, Kaliiiga, has 
taken Drdhavarman prisoner because the latter had promised his 
daughter’s hand to King Vatsa instead of to him. Drdhavar- 
man’s captivity has therefore begun. 

At the very time when Drdhavarman’s realm was being 
invaded by Kalifiiga, King Vatsa himself was in captivity to 
another monarch, Pradyota, but he had escaped and had carried 
off the latter’s daughter, Visavadatté, as his bride. She is the 
jealous queen in this play as in the Ratnivali. We are further- 
more told that King Vatsa is waging war against the king of the 
forests of Vindhya. From the chamberlain’s speech we learn 
that a battle had taken place on the very day on which he is 
speaking (cf. kathitai ce@dya mama vindhyuketund, ete., p. 
3.11). Vindhyaketu is slain, and the young girl Priyadargika, 
who had been temporarily left for safety in Vindhyaketu’s forest 
abode, is captured by King Vatsa’s victorious forces. This brings 
the daughter of Drdhavarman to Vatsa’s court. Further news 
than this the chamberlain who had lost her can not tell. He 
only knows that his own lord, Drdhavarman,.is a prisoner to 
Kaliiiga (baddhas tisthati, p. 3. 13). 

From the chamberlain’s closing words we learn also that the 
season of the year is autumn (aho/ atiddrunata caradatapasya, 
p. 3. 15); the sun is passing from the zodiacal sign Virgo to Libra 
(kanydgrahandt pardn tulaa prapya, p. 3. 18), which likewise 
implies a covert allusion to the king’s change of affection from 
Vasavadattaé to Priyadargika. 

Time of the induction, duration of the action itself, i. e. some 
part of a day. 

Interval of several days.—A slight interval separates the Induc- 
tion (viskambhaka) from Act i. There are several things which 
show this. In the first place the Vidishaka speaks of Drdha- 
varman’s having been imprisoned by Kalinga (didhavammda 
baddho-tti, p. 4. 15). Furthermore, King Vatsa says it is 
‘many days’ (bahiny ahdni, p. 4. 19) since he has sent his 
own chief general, Vijayasena, against Vindhyaketu. These 
days must be accounted for, since they fall in part within the 
present action. In some degree it is possible to do this. The 
victorious general returns in the first part of Acti; from his 
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own words we know that it required a forced march of ‘three 
days’ (divasatrayena, p. 6. 3) to reach Vindhyaketu and that 
the battle began immediately after his arrival. The day of the 
conflict was the very one in which the scene of the Induction 
(viskambhaka) is laid as we have already found (cf. adya, p. 
3.11). It must have taken almost as much time again for the 
general with his army to return. This period of at least six 
days may well form a good part of the ‘many days’ (bahiny 
ahani) which King Vatsa impatiently feels have elapsed since 
the general was first despatched—unless we are to regard bahiny 
ahdani as a mere dramatic exaggeration. In any case it seems 
fair to allow no less than three days for the interval between the 
viskambhaka and Act i. We may now turn to the act itself. 

Act 1.—King Vatsa comes upon the stage and his general 
returns victorious. He brings in his triumphant train a young 
girl who is supposed to be the daughter of the dead Vindhyaketu 
(cf. vindhyaketor ... tadduhite’ti, p. 7. 10-11). She is really, 
however, Priyadargikai the child of the imprisoned Drdhavarman. 
Vatsa appoints the girl to be a maid in waiting upon Vasava- 
datti, and he directs the queen to remind him when Aranyaka 
(i. e. Sylvia), as she is henceforth called, is old enough to be 
married (yada varayoyyd bhavisyati tada mam smdraya, p. 7. 
16). At the close of the act, when all are leaving the stage, the 
hour is midday (cf. nabhomadhyam adhyaste bhagavan sahasra- 
didhitih, p. 7. 28, and other similar allusions), Plans are to be 
made for celebrating a féte in honor of the victorious Vijayasena 
who is next to be sent against Kaliiiga (p. 8. 6), a campaign 
which plays a part in the sequel (Act iv.). 

Time of the first act, the forenoon of one day. 


Interval of fully a year. 


An interval of at least a year is to be assumed between Act. i. 
and Act. ii. This is shown in several ways. First and foremost 
we must account for the expression ‘over a year’ used in the 
closing act regarding the length of Drdhavarman’s imprisonment 
(cf. samahiam samvacchuram, p. 42. 10). The present place 
between Act i. and Act ii. is the only one in the drama where we 
can allow for this longer lapse of time, since there is not any 
break of importance either before Act iii or before Act iv. 
Again, as already stated, the king had bidden that Priyadargika, 
or Aranyaki as she is called in the play, should be the queen’s maid 
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of honor until she should reach a marriageable age (cf. p. 7. 16). 
In the second act one of the attendants says she must tell the 
queen ‘to-day’ (ajja p. 14. 2) that Aranyaka is now marriageable, 
as the king had commanded to be reminded when she attained 
that age. When the king now sees her he speaks of ‘having 
long been robbed’ (ciram musitah smo vayam, p. 14. 10) of a 
pleasure he would like to have enjoyed. Moreover, Aranyaka 
and her associate, Indivariki, seem to have become such devoted 
friends in the interval that has elapsed that they can hardly be 
separated (cf. na sakkunomi tue vind ettha adsidum, p. 13. 21), 
although Aranyaka has well kept the secret of her exalted birth 
all the time (ef. p. 11. 8). The time is now the rainy season of 
autumn once again, as is shown by the allusions to the luxuriance 
of the flowers and to the autumnal rains (p. 10. 6, 15; 12. 5, ete). 
But more especially is it shown by the reference to the grand 
autumnal celebration of the full moon, or the Kaumudi festival, 
in Agvina-Karttika (September-November). This is mentioned 
at the beginning of Act ili. and again in Act iv., and both of 
these acts follow in sequence after Act ii. without any important 
break. It is to be supposed, therefore, that an interval of fully 
a year has elapsed between Act i. and Act ii. The interval may 
possibly have been even longer owing to the tendency, for dra- 
matic purposes, to comprise events within a year as explained 
above. In that event the expression ‘over a year,’ as found in 
the fourth or last act, would be a milder expression for a some- 
what longer period. See above. 

Act 11.—At the opening of the second act the queen is tempo- 
rarily absent as she has undertaken a vow and a fast (cf. sotthi- 
vaand, p. 8. 12) and the lonely king is in need of diversion (cf. 
kaha eso piavaasso ajja devie virahukkanthavinodanana- 
mittam dhardgharujjanam evva patthido, p. 8. 16-17, and also 
ksimam ..... adya priydm, p. 9. 3<6). It is late afternoon (cf. 
atthahilasinad sujjena mauldvijjanti, p. 11. 3) when the meeting 
of the king and Aranyaka unexpectedly takes place, and the sun 
is setting when their interview closes (cf. atthamadahilasi bha- 
avam sahassurassi, p. 18. 15, and parinataprayo divasah, p. 
18. 17). The whole action is swift and unbroken. 

Time of the second act, the latter part of an afternoon. 

Possibly a very slight interval? Only a very slight interval, 
if any, separates Act iii. from Act. ii., for the queen is again 
‘present after her fast; and the allusion made by one of the girls 
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to Aranyaki’s distracted air ‘yesterday’ (hio, p. 19. 12) and to 
the absent-minded acting of her part in the rehearsal of the 
mimic play which is about to be given, seem to imply that the 
meeting with the king had taken place recently. The miniature 
play itself is to be performed ‘to-day on the grand Kaumudi 
festival’ (ajja... komadimahasave, p. 19.11); and if Aranyaka 
does not play her part better ‘to-day’ (ajja, p. 19. 13) there is 
danger of the queen’s displeasure. Aranyaki’s conversation with 
her confidante Manorami, moreover, seems to imply that little 
time could have elapsed since the preceding act. The disguised 
princess points out the very spot where she had been embraced 
by the king, as if but shortly before (cf. aam so uddeso jassim 
etc., p. 21. 3), and Manoramai asks her if she really had been seen 
by the king, implying that the incident, or at least the gossip 
about it, was fresh (cf. tumam mahardena dittha na ve-tti, p. 21. 
15). The interval must have been long enough, however, to give 
a show of credibility to the exaggerated statements about Aran- 
yaki’s sighing ‘day and night’ (diaharattim, p. 23. 1) and also 
to the Vidiishaka’s jesting complaint that Vatsa had not slept 
‘day or night,’ nor allowed him to do so (ef. tena saha mae 
divaratiam niddé na dittha, p. 34. 2), while the affairs of state 
are simply neglected by the king (cf. pariccattaradkajjo, p. 23. 9). 
The queen also has had time to take the alarm and to keep 
Aranyaki out of the king’s sight (cf esé@ mama priyasakhi 
maharajasya devyd darganapathad api raksyate, p. 30. 22). In 
this interval, furthermore, the Vidishaka has made an unsuccess- 
ful search for Aranyaka in the women’s apartment (p. 24. 9). 

Act. ur—The third act itself opens on the evening of the 
Kaiumudi festival, the occasion when the mimic play is to be 
presented (cf. adya ratrau, p. 30. 23, ajja... komadimahissave, 
p- 19. 11, and also kdumudimahotsave, p. 44. 2). The autumnal 
day has been a hot one (cf. saraddvena samtappaim ajja ete., p. 
22.11) and the twilight is already past by the time they are 
ready to begin the interlude-performance (cf. adikkanda kkhu 
samjjhd, p. 27. 17). By the close of the act it is bedtime 
(idanim gayaniyam gated, p. 41.2). The king retires for the 
night planning some means to propitiate his jealous queen, who 
has hurried Aranyaka and the Vidishaka off to prison. 

Time of the third act, part of an evening which is devoted to 
the incident of the mimic play. 

Slight interval. Some interval, not long however, separates 
Act iii. from Act iv. This is shown especially by allusions in the 
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introductory Prologue or pravegaka. Aranyaki is now in prison 
by order of Visavadattai, so that her confidante Manorami has 
not seen her for some time (ettiam kalam, p. 41.10). Yet the 
interval can not have been a long extended one because the 
queen’s allusion to the incident between Aranyaki and the king 
in the mimic play would seem to imply that that occasion was 
more or less recent (tuha una edam adrannide uttantam paceak- 
kham, p. 43. 18-19). A like inference may be drawn from 
Sifikrtyiyani’s reference to the same episode during the full 
moon festival (ef. kaumudimahotsuve, p. 44. 2). The only other 
time allusion which needs mention in this connection is found in 
a speech of the king. As commented on below, he says that it is 
‘some days’ (katipaydny ahdni, p. 47. 8) since he received the 
news of his general Vijasayena’s expected victory over Kalinga 
and of the consequent rescue of the long-imprisoned Drdhavar- 
man. Allowing therefore for this slight interval we may take 
up the final act of the drama, 

Act 1v.—The importance of the fourth act with reference to the 
rest of the play is that we learn from its Prologue that ‘over a 
year’ (samahiam sumvaccharam, (p. 42. 10) has elapsed since 
Drdhavarman was taken prisoner by Kaliiiga, the hated foe 
against whom King Vatsa at the close of Act i. had determined 
to send his general Vijayasena after the victory over Vindhyaketu 
had been duly celebrated. In the midst of Act iv. the king 
reads a letter which he received from his general ‘some days’ 
before (katipaydny ahdni, p. 47. 8), announcing that the fall of 
Kaliiga might be expected ‘to-day or to-morrow’ (adya ¢vo vd, 
p. 47. 17). The siege has apparently been a long and exhausting 
one (cf. p. 47. 10-18), At this very moment the general himself 
enters to announce his triumphal success. He is accompanied by 
Vinayavasu, the old chamberlain of Drdhavarman who appeared 
at the opening of the play. Through the victory of Vatsa’s 
forces Drdhavarman is reseated on his throne (p. 49. 1). At this 
same instant of news-giving, the old chamberlain of the restored 
monarch recognizes Aranyaki as Priyadargika, the lost daughter 
of Drdhavarman, and he explains her relationship to the queen, 
who is her cousin. As the act closes, Priyadargiki is united to 
the king as another wife, and all ends happily after the various 
vicissitudes filling the space of a year or more which forms the 
time of the action of the play. 

Time of the fourth act, part of a day. 
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Summary of the duration of the action of the Priyadargika. 


Induction (viskambhaka), part of one day in 


the rainy season of autumn. H 
[Interval of several days. | 
Act i., part of a day, forenoon until midday. 1 


[Interval of at least a year—see discussion 
above. | 
Act ii., the latter partofanautumn afternoon, 1 
[ Interval ?—possibly a very slight interval, 
hardly more than a day or two at the 


utmost. | 
Act iii., partof anevening during the Kiumudi 
festival. 1 
[Only a slight interval. ] 
Act iv., part of one day. 1 


Thus, the whole action of the play covers ‘over a year, from 
autumn until autumn. ‘The long interval falls between Act 
i, and Act ii. The handling of events gives the impression of 
their having been compressed into the space of not much over a 
year, so as to comply with certain rules of the dramatic canon, 


3. Nagananda. 


Plot of the play in brief: The hero, Prince Jimitavahana, 
falls in love with Malayavati, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, 
who is living in the forest. Their wedding feast is celebrated in 
the third act. Inthe next act, to save the life of another, the 
young prince offers his own life to the monstrous bird Garuda, 
who daily devours one member of the serpent race. Jimitavé- 
hana is terribly torn by the monster, but he is restored to life 
before the fifth act closes, and as a reward for his vicarious 
suffering the whole serpent race is henceforth freed from 
destruction by Garuda. The season represented in the play is 
autumn. Number of acts, five. 

Act 1.—Prince Jimiitavahana, the hero of the play, has received 
the kingdom from his father, the king of the Vidyidharas, but 
Buddha-like he has no real love for the throne. He has made 
his subjects happy by his justice and his generosity, but now, 
abandoning the reins of government to his ministers, the young 
prince prefers, in loving devotion, to wait upon his father and 
mother in their recluse life in the forest. 
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The real action of the drama begins about the middle of the 
first act itself, when the youthful hero, wandering in the forest 
with his friend, the Vidishaka, catches sight of the princess 
Malayavati, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, and falls in 
love with her. He first sees her as she is playing on her lute 
near the temple of the goddess Gauri in the forest hermitage. 
From the conversation of the princess with her maid we learn 
that, as a reward for her pious devotion to the divinity, the 
goddess herself has appeared before her ‘ to-day in a dream’ (ajja 
sivinae, p. 12. 11, ef. also nam ajja kido, ete., p. 12. 8-9) and 
has promised that ‘Prince Jimitavihana, the ruler of the 
Vidyidharas, shall wed her shortly’ (vijjaharacakkavatti de 
airena evva paniggahanam nivvattaissad, p. 13, 2-3). This is 
the cue for the prince to reveal himself. But before he and 
Malayavati have time to exchange confidences, an ascetic enters. 
The words of this priestly hermit let us know that Mitravasu, 
the brother of the princess, has ‘gone to day’ (adya gatah, p. 
16. 7) to propose a marriage between his sister and this very 
prince Jimitavihana, The ascetic has been bidden to make 
haste, for ‘the hour of the midday oblation might slip away 
while Malayavati is waiting’ (tafica, pratiksamanayad malaya- 
vatyah kadacin madhyandinasavanavela ’tikramet, p. 16. 8-9). 
The hour in fact is already midday ; the sun is in the zenith as 
the act closes with its interchange of loving glances between 
Jimitavihana and Malayavati (cf. majjhannasira, p. 18. 2, ayarir 
madhyam adhydste nabhastalasya bhagavan sahasradidhitih, p. 
18. 6). 

Time of the first act, part of a forenoon until midday. 

Act 11,—The question whether the second act is to be regarded 
as falling on the same day as the first act or on the following 
day is not easy to decide. In the former case the time of Act ii. 
would have to be afternoon, in the Jatter case it would appar- 
ently be the forenoon. Much depends upon how much time we 
are to assume for Mitriivasu’s search for the hero, as noted below, 
and upon the hour to be assigned for the ‘nuptial bath’ which 
gives the time of the closing of the act. The whole question, 
however, involves at most only a difference of a few hours, but as 
a matter of interpretation it is worth discussing and both sides 
of the question will be presented. 

In the first place Malayavati’s brother Mitrivasu is said in Act 
i, to have ‘ gone to-day’ (adya gatah, p. 16. 7) in quest of Prince 
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Jimitavaihana in order to offer to him the hand of his sister 
Malayavati (cf. kumdra-jimitavahanam thai va malayaparvate 
kvo@ pi vartamanam bhaginyad malayavatya varahetor drastum, 
adya gatah p. 16. 6-7). Jimitavihana is said to be somewhere 
on the mountain (cf. mulayaparvate), and several allusions in the 
play show that his abode in the forest was quite nearby (e. g. 
kumdrajimitavahano ‘ smabhir tha ’sannatarah, p. 31, 12, and 
other incidental allusions which allow drawing an inference, such 
as the prompt return of the messenger, p. 34. 2-11, p. 39. 5-6, as 
mentioned below). Now although Mitrivasu did not return by 
midday in Act i., he was evidently expected about that time, as 
is shown by the allusion to Malayavati’s waiting, as already 
quoted (pratiksamandya malayavatya kadacin madhyamdina- 
savanavela *tikramet, p. 16. 8). A direct continuation of this 
thought is found at the very opening of Act ii. Malayavati has 
there sent an attendant to inquire if her brother be returned or 
no, for she wonders why ‘he tarries so long to-day’ (ajja ciraadi, 
p. 19. 2,—or ‘still delays, if the variant reading ajja-vi be 
adopted). A few minutes later, in the middle of this second act, 
Mitravasu does appear (tatuh pravigati mitravasuh, p. 31.10) and 
meets his sister who is in the sandalwood bower. To this same 
spot Jimiitavahana himself has repaired even though he has 
been obliged to shorten the time due to his Gurus, in order to 
arrive there (cf. kisa una ajja tumam lahu evva gqurujanam 
sussusia tha dgado, p. 26. 14-15). To his friend, the Vidiishaka, 
who had accompanied him, he has to acknowledge frankly that 
his weakness ‘this day’ is owing to lovesickness (cf. yend ’dydai 
’va ete. p. 26. 11). He gives the reason for seeking the sandal- 
wood bower. It is that ‘in sleep to-day’ (adya khalu svapne 
janami, p. 26. 17) he saw a vision of his beloved in that place, 
which has become dear to him in consequence, and where he 
wishes to ‘spend the rest of the day’ (cf. tad icchami 
svapnanubhitadayitasamagamaramye ’sminn eva pradece divasa- 
cesam ativahayitum, p. 26, 20-21). We may presume that this 
vision in sleep was a day dream of Malayavati, whom he had 
seen that very forenoon and wished again to see. Such an inter- 
pretation at least will allow for Mitrivasu’s love mission of Act 
i. to have been completed on the same day in Act ii., which it 
may strongly be urged the context seems to demand. The 
details of the marriage would be arranged directly afterwards on 
the same afternoon, the hour of the ‘nuptial bath’ would be quite 
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late, and the marriage ceremony would be that same evening ‘in 
the first watch,’ as mentioned again below. This would crowd 
the meeting of the lovers, the negotiation for their marriage, and 
the solemnization of the nuptials into a single day, which I find 
is done by Windisch in his brief mention of the time scheme of 
the play, Der griechische Einfluss, p. 48. Much may be said in 
favor of such an interpretation judging from the context. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the context in regard to 
Mitrivasu’s mission, it would be simpler, and in many respects 
more natural, to place the incidents of Act ii. on the day follow- 
ing Acti. This is actually done in the Kathisaritsigara, which 
contains the story identical with our plot. The account found 
in that narrative allows a night to elapse, as is shown by its allu- 
sions to sleeping and to resorting to the temple of Gauri early on 
the morning of the next day (cf. gayanastho ‘pi... pratag ca 
"tyutsuko bhiiyas tad gaduryadyatanam yaydu, KSS. ch. 90=12. 
23. 66-68 ; cf. also Tawney’s translation ii. 311). In this case 
the vision seen ‘in sleep to-day,’ in the drama (adya khalu 
svapne jandami, p. 26. 17), would have been a dream of the night 
just past after the hero had caught sight of Malayavati; the 
time of the act would be forenoon rather than afternoon, as with 
the other interpretation ; and the allusion at the close of the act 
itself to the fact that the time of the nuptial bath had arrived 
(ef. Wdvadhasndnavelan, p. 40. 5, nhavanakain, p. 40. 6, sndna- 
bhimim eva gacchavah, p. 40. 8) would be identical with the 
ordinary bathing time in the Vikramorvagi, Act ii. end, instead 
of towards evening as must otherwise be the case. In this way, 
moreover, the marriage would not be crowded into the same day 
as the lovers’ first glimpse of each other, but would allow one day’s 
preparation (cf. p. 40. 2); and new color or a different shade 
of meaning might be given to certain thoughts in Jimitavihana’s 
speech beginning nitah kin na nigah, etc. (p. 26. 5-8), as that of 
the pining lover. If such be the case we must adopt a slightly 
different interpretation of the length of time required for 
Mitrivasu’s love mission. We might, for example, assume that 
his meeting with Jimitavihana was delayed a day by his failure 
to find the prince the first day, and that Malayavati’s impatience 
at his delay ‘to-day,’ in the opening of Act ii., was due to its 
being the second day of her brother’s quest. Still, as stated 
above, the difference in either case is but a difference of less 
than twenty-four hours in our interpretation of the action. 
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The one other important time allusion in this second act is 
that relating to the time for celebrating the marriage of the 
lovers. From the scene in the sandalwood bower Mitrivasu 
himself is unquestionably convinced of the mutual love between 
his sister and Jimitavihana. Accordingly he goes to obtain 
from the young prince’s Gurus their final sanction of the marriage 
(p. 34, 2-11). They evidently dwell quite near, and a few min- 
utes later a maid returns with the news from Mitrivasu that ‘the 
happy event of Malayavati’s wedding will be brought to pass 
this very day’ (ajja evva malaavadie vivahissavassa mangalam 
samvuttam bhavissadi, p. 39. 5-6). The hour of the nuptial bath 
has arrived, as quoted above. 

Time of the second act, part either of the same afternoon as 
the preceding act, or of the morning following—see discussion 
above. 

Act 11.—The third act is unbroken in its movement and it is 
supposed to last from dawn till sunset on the day after the mar- 
riage. The wedding itself had been solemnized ‘at the first 
watch’ of the night (padhamapahare, p. 42. 153 consult the 
note on this in Brahme and Paranjape’s edition, p. 41). As Act 
iii. opens, it is daybreak (pahdde-vi, p. 42. 2). The marriage 
festivities are still being carried on, as is shown by the scene of 
the intoxicated parasite, (ekharaka, in the first half of the act. 
He had been carousing during the night’s celebration, but his 
sweetheart had not joined him though she had seen him (ef. 
raanivirahajanidukkanthan, p. 45.1, and ajja tumaim mae viva- 
hajagarane niddaamdano ete. p. 56. 1). People are stirring about 
as the act progresses, because the maid has received orders from 
the bride’s mother to direct the royal gardener specially to pre- 
pare the flower pavilion, as the bride and bridegroom will go 
there ‘to-day’ (ajja savisesam tamdlavihiam sajjikarehi, p. 44. 
13). The loving pair appear on the scene about the middle of 
the act, and Jimitavaihana, in rapture at his marriage, feels that 
this blessed day is the reward of all the austerities in his past 
life (cf. p. 52. 1-10). His comrade, the Vidishaka, soon joins 
the couple, and Jimiitavidhana pleasantly twits his friend on 
having been so long in coming (vayasya cirdd dydto ‘si, p. 53. 
17). There are one or two allusions to the sun and to incidents 
connected with the festivities (p. 53. 17, p. 56. 1, p. 57. 13), but 
there is nothing to show that the time is rapidly advancing. 
Suddenly toward the close of the act we find that the hour of 
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sunset has arrived (samprati hi parinatam ahah, p. 60. 6, astam 
.... ydsyan ete. p. 60. 9). This swiftness of movement from 
dawn to sunset during the development of a single act is also 
remarked upon by Brahme and Paranjape, p. 49-50. 

Time of the third act, from dawn until sunset on the day after 
the wedding, which took place just after the close of the second 
act. 

Interval? It is difficult to prove with absolute certainty that 
any interval elapses between the third act and the fourth, but 
good reasons may be given for assuming at least a few days’ 
break. In the first place, Jimitavihana and Malayavati are no 
longer at the abode of the bride’s parents, as they were in Act iii., 
on the day after the wedding. ‘There is authority for believing 
that it was customary for newly married couples to remain for ten 
days at the bride’s home before the young husband took his wife 
to his own abode. The ¢gloka cited by Brahme and Paranjape, 
p. 51, is worth quoting in this connection; it runs, kKanydvegmant 
nirvartya rajavad dagaratrikam | sabharyah svagrhan yayat 
sthiter va kuladegayoh. The play seems indirectly to contain a 
reference to this idea, if we may read at least an implication of 
it in the order given by the bride’s mother that ‘red garments 
are to be carried to Malayavati and her husband for ten days’ 
(dagardtram yavan malayavatya jamdatug ca raktavasansi neta- 
vydni, p. 61. 10). 

In the second place, the féte Dipapratipadutsava (p. 61. 19), 
or festival held on the first day of the bright fortnight of Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov.), upon which occasion it was appropriate to give 
some suitable memento to the bride and bridegroom (ef. yat 
kim cit pradiyate, p. 62. 1) is spoken of in such a manner as to 
imply that this féte was not immediately after the wedding. 
Then, Jimitavihana’s attitude, if one may say so, seems to imply 
a slight waning of the honeymoon., As he wanders with his 
brother-in-law down to the seashore to watch the rising of the 
tide, he complains that the forest life offers little opportunity to 
do good by self-sacrifice in behalf of others (cf. doso ‘yam eko 
vane, etc. p. 62. 10); and a little farther on in the act when the 
occasion accidentally comes, he then feels that in this way his 
‘marriage with Malayavati has been fruitful’ (cf. saphalibhito 
me malayavatyah panigrahah, p. 75. 15). His words of reminis- 
cence of Malayavati’s kisses (p. 76. 18-19) do not necessarily 
imply that the marriage had been but a day before. On the 
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whole, therefore, considering that the bride has left her own 
home and is now with her husband at the house of his parents, 
which we may believe customarily happened after ten days 
according to the authority above cited; and considering the 
dacardatra-allusion in the play, which seems indirectly at least to 
refer to this; and again taking into account the other points 
above noticed, it seems reasonable at least to assume that ten days 
or more perhaps had elapsed between the wedding and the 
great life-sacrifice which the hero now makes. Yet it must be 
noticed that Windisch, in his brief memorandum, op. cit., p. 48, 
allows only three days for the action of the play and does not 
mention any interval. 

Act Iv.—The movement of Act iv. itself is swift and unbroken. 
It occupies the short time that the hero is walking upon the 
slopes of Mount Malaya, where the occasion arises for him to 
sacrifice himself to the bird Garuda in order to save the life of 
one of the serpent race, and it includes the sacrifice itself at the 
close of the act when the great bird carries him off in its talons 
to the top of the mountain in order to kill and eat him. 

Time of the fourth act, brief part of a day. 

Act v.—The fifth act follows immediately upon the fourth, as 
Garuda is now seen to be devouring his victim on the mountain 
peak to which he had just carried him. The bird, however, 
relents and proceeds to restore Jimitavahana to life. The hero 
is immediately reunited with his wife and parents; and the god- 
dess Gauri, who is the dea ex machina of the piece, proclaims 
him a universal sovereign to whom the nations bow, including 
his chief enemy Mataiiga (matangahatakadayo, p.105.5). Thus 
all ends well and happily. 

Time of the fifth act, continuation of the same day as the pre- 
ceding act. 


Summary of the duration of the action of the Nigainanda. 


Act i., part of one day, forenoon until midday. 1 
Act ii., part either of the same day or of the 


next day—see discussion above. [1] 
Act iii., the whole of the next day from dawn 
until sunset. 1 





[Interval ? perhaps some days—see 


discussion above. | 
Act iv., part of one day. t 
Act v., continuation of the same day. 
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Thus, the action of the Niginanda as presented covers three 
days, or possibly four—see discussion above. There is probably 
also an interval of some days after Act ili.,as explained. Acts 
iv.-v. together occupy part of a day. 

Conclusion. An examination of the kind made in this paper 
contributes something to the interpretation of the plays from 
the standpoint of action and to the interpretation of char- 
acter development during that action. As for its general results 
in supplementing the previous study of Kalidisa’s use of the 
element of time in his plays, the present investigation would tend 
perhaps to show more conservatism on the part of Harsha with 
regard to allowing very long lapses of time to be assumed in 
the action of his plays, than was the case with his greater 


predecessor. 
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Seven unpublished Palmyrene Inscriptions—By Ricuarp 


GorrHEIL, 


York, N. Y.' 


Professor 


in Columbia University, New 


1. Male figure ; three lines of inscription. Property of Messrs. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., of New York. 


73 135 


The script is evidently old. 


Malku son of 


YIN Haggu. 
55m Woe! 


2. Female figure; eight lines of inscription. 


Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co., of New York. 


Property of 
The script is late. 


Date on inscription 522, Seleucid era,= 210 A. D. 


my 


Athe 


M5 daughter of 
NWRY Athe-shur. 
S5S53m Woe! 
naw In the year 
11 .xx .c.v 522 
mv-v5) in the month 
50 Tebet. 


With the name Athe-Shur compare 99, NOY etc. It 


might, then, mean “ Athe is a wall,” i. e., a defense. 


3. Male figure ; five lines of inscription. 


In the possession of 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Monumental script. 


myrasyt Zabd-Athe 
N37) 73 Son of Wahba 
Myr V3 Son of Zabd-Athe, 
mm) 5 Dy 4 which has erected for him 
75 N83) Wahba his Son. 


The names are well known. 


The family-tree would, then, be 





1T have to thank Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co., and General Cesnola, 


Director of the Metropolitan Museum, for kindly placing photographs 
of the inscriptions at my disposal. 
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Zabd-Athe 
Wahba 
Zabd-Athe 
Wahba 


4, Male figure ; eight lines of inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The script is half 
monumental. 


NW53 Gravestone 
MJ this [of] 
MAyp way Zabd-Athe 
AAP WD Son of Zabd-Athe 
rap, 3p" which has erected for him 
N35) Wahba 
TNTIN his brother. 


S5m Woe! 


It is impossible to say whether either of the persons mentioned 
here is identical with the Zabd-Athe or Wahba of the preceding 
inscription. 

5. Male figure ; three lines of inscription, which may be merely 
the remnant of a longer inscription. Script the same as the pre- 
ceding. In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, 


“ee © © © 8 © © # @ 


837) ~Wahba 
3) which has erected 


TIMN his brother. 


6. Upon the right hand side of the preceding figure there are 
remnants of three lines of an inscription. I do not believe that 
they have any connection with the inscription on the left hand 
side. As it is difficult to distinguish what the letters are, no 
sense can be made out of the inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 


?? 
YOY... 
NN 

? 


NPT 3? 
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7. Male figure; four lines of inscription; late cursive script. 
’ I ’ I 
In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 
NIPY Akiba 
SIPPY "3 Son of Athe-Akab 

N37} __ the leper. 

SSN Woe! 
I believe that the name Akiba is new on the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions. It is well known in later Hebrew. Compare also the Syriac 
bowcds |? Payne-Smith, col. 2962; Athe-Akab = aOyaxaBos, 
Lidzbarzki, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 348. 
NI") occurs once again, Lidzbarzki, p. 252. Cf. the name N33, 
deVogiié, 141, 3. 
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Contributions to Avestan Syntax, the Preterite Tenses of the 
Indicative.—By Lovis H. Gray, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


Tue question of the signification of the past tenses of the 
indicative in the Avesta is one of the most important in the study 
of the syntax of the sacred language of Iran.’ The distinctions 
between the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect must be exam- 
ined and the results of the investigation must ever be kept in 
mind if the full meaning of the Avesta texts is to be won. 
The force of the tenses of the Avestan has twice been made the 
subject of rigid investigation, first by Bartholomae Altiran. Verb. 
(1878) 220-240, and second by Spiegel Vgl. Gramm. der altéran. 
Spr. (1882) 491-496. The progress made in the interpretation of 
the Avesta since these two works appeared is a sufficient ground 
for a reconsideration of this problem, 

The position won with regard to the force of the tenses of the 
Sanskrit, and especially of the Vedic dialect, is my starting point. 
The doctrines taught by Panini concerning the Indian tenses are 
as follows. The aorist expresses past time (Jun, ili, 2, 110); the 
imperfect denotes an act performed on some day other than the 
present one (anadyatane lan, iii, 2, 111 as contrasted with adya- 
tana=aorist, Virttika 2 to Panini ii, 4,3; Varttika 3 to Panini 
vi, 4, 114); the perfect signifies an act performed at a time when 
the speaker was not present (parokse lit, iii, 2, 115). The conclu- 
sions drawn by Delbriick, who has given Panini the tribute which 
is his due (Vgl. Synt. ii, 273) may be summarized briefly. The 
imperfect is the tense of narration (Altind. Tempusl. 90, 132, 
Altind. Synt. 279, Vgl. Synt. ii, 268, 309); the aorist simply 
states that a given act was performed, or that a given event 
occurred at some time past (“Es kommt bei der aoristischen 





'The present paper, like its companion study, ‘‘ Contributions to 
Avestan Syntax, the Conditional Sentence”, Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. 
xiii, 549-588, is intended to be preliminary to the forthcoming ‘‘ Avesta 
Syntax” of my teacher, Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. His counsel, 
ever cheerfully given, is highly appreciated by me, and from his rich 
collection of material, kindly placed at my disposal in manuscript, I 
have received much valuable assistance. 
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Aeusserung der Gesichtspunkt der Zeitdauer gar nicht in 
Betracht. Es wird ja nur betont, dass eine Handlung tiberhaupt 
in der Erscheinung getreten sei”, Altind, Synt. 280, see also 
Altind. Tempusl, 128-129, 131, Vgl. Synt. ii, 240, 302-303, 309) ; 
the perfect signifies the present result of a past act or event 
(Vgl. Synt. ii, 177, 213, 269, 275, 309, cf. also Altind. Synt. 298, 
Altind. Tempus]. 100-101, 112, 131-132). In the Brahmana 
period of the Sanskrit the perfect is used as a tense of narration 
besides the imperfect (Delbriick, Altind. Tempusl. 131, Altind. 
Synt. 300-301, Vgl. Synt. ii, 271-275, Whitney, Trans. Am. Phil, 
Assoc. xxiii, 85-94, Speyer, Ved. u. Skt. Synt. 52). The conclu- 
sions of Speyer, Skt. Synt. 246-257, Ved. u. Skt. Synt. 51-54 are 
in close accord with those of Delbriick.’ Paul’s Prinzipien der 
sprachgeschichte* 251 should be consulted in this connection. 

The views concerning the tense-force of the Avesta which 
were expressed by Bartholomae and Spiegel may be summed up 
in a few words. According to the former of these two scholars 
the Iranian aorist, like the Greek, expresses an inchoative or an 
instantaneous act (“Der iranische aorist dient, wie der griech- 
ische, zum ausdruck der eintretenden, auf einen schlag vollzo- 


genen handlung,” Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 223, cf. Jack-' 


son, Av. Gramm. § 624), and he considers the imperfect to be 
preéminently the descriptive tense in Iranian as it is in 
Indian. The perfect is used, according to this scholar, in a 
present or in a preterite sense, or else it possesses no tense- 
foree whatever (Altiran. Verb. 237). Spiegel agrees with Bar- 
tholomae in regard to the tense-force of the aorist and imperfect 
(Vgl. Gramm. 491, 493), but in his view the perfect denotes 
either a mere preterite, or else the present result of a past act or 
event (Vgl. Gramm. 495). The pluperfect tense occurs very 
rarely in the Avesta. In Bartholomae’s opinion (Altiran. Verb. 
240) it has merely the force of the ordinary imperfect. Similarly, 





! Whitney, Skt. Gramm.’ § 779, like other scholars, regarded the 
imperfect as the tense of narration. His theory, however, that the 
aorist ‘‘signifies something past which is viewed as completed with 
reference to the present” ($928, cf. also $$ 927, 929-30) is less acceptable 
in my judgment. The perfect, even in the Veda, was to him ‘the 
equivalent of imperfect, aorist, and present” (§ 823, cf. also $$ 821b, 
822, and Panini chandasi lit, iii, 2, 105). This conception of the force of 
the perfect tense seems to me to be somewhat inexact. 
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with reference to the Sanskrit pluperfect, Delbriick supposes that 
this tense is sometimes equivalent to the imperfect as being 
a tense of narration and sometimes to the aorist as being past in 
time (Vgl. Synt. ii, 228, 275-276, 309, Altind. Tempusl. 113, 132, 
Whitney, Skt. Gramm.’ $532a, cf. also Speyer, Skt. Synt. 256-257). 
This view does not seem to be supported by the Avesta. There, 
in my opinion, the pluperfect represents what we should expect 
from its formation in the perfect system. It appears to denote 
the result in past time of a previous action or event, and it does 
not appear to have the value of a simple preterite tense. 

It is almost self-evident that the Younger Avesta shows a steady 
decline in ability to distinguish sharply between the various pre- 
terite tenses. This is true especially of the aorist, which is prac- 
tically supplanted by the imperfect and occurs but seldom (Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Verb. 227, Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 491, 494). 
The decreasing frequency of the aorist and the absorption of the 
aoristic functions by the imperfect in epic and classical Sanskrit 
is closely analogous (cf. Avery, JAOS. x, 319). 

In the consideration of the force of the imperfect and aorist 
tenses in the Avesta a considerable difficulty meets the investi- 
gator at the very outset. While the Old Persian employs the 
augment in all the occurrences of the imperfect and aorist, the 
Avesta has very few augmented forms (Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 343- 
344, Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 57, 60-62; Grundr. der iran. 
Philol. i, 56, 189-190; Jackson, Av. Gramm. § 466). The danger 
of confounding true imperfects and aorists with injunctives is, 
therefore, a serious one. Especially is this the case in the GA@is, 
the very part of the Iranian scriptures where clearness were most 
desirable. Here the confusion between the past tenses of the 
indicative and the injunctive is the greatest. Many passages of 
the Gi@is may be interpreted equally well either as laid by 
Zarathushtra in time past, or, owing to the marked eschatological 
spirit which pervades these psalms, as referring to future time 
and especially to the Resurrection. In the Younger Avesta this 
difficulty is, fortunately, less serious, owing to the relative 
simplicity of the thought and style. In all passages considered 
in this study which possess traditional renderings in Pahlavi and 
Sanskrit these ancient translations have been taken into account. 

I have necessarily adopted a uniform rendering of the past 
tenses. The imperfect is translated in all instances by the Eng- 
lish narrative tense (‘he said’), the aorist by the auxiliary 
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‘did’ (he ‘did say’), the perfect and its preterite, the pluper- 
fect, by the auxiliaries ‘has’, ‘had’, (‘he has said’ ‘he 
had said’). 


I. Sentences containing the imperfect only. 


In the following passages will be found examples of the imper- 
fect indicative used as the tense of simple narration or description 
according to the theory set forth above. 

Ys. 29. 8: a. Gdabd-Avesta. 

aém mot ida vistd yo nd aévd sdsnad gisata 
zarabusrd spitamd: hvd nd mazda vasti asaica 


Carakara6ra sravayenhe hyat hoi hudamam dydi vaxabrahya. 


‘this man here hath been found for me, who alone heard our 
commandments, Zarathushtra Spitama. He wisheth,O Mazda and 
Asha, to recite the duties when I shall give him a goodly upbuild- 
ing of speech.’ 
(Note the variant gusta KK 37, C 1 for gusata which Neryosengh 
renders by ¢ugrdva.) 
Ys. 30. 6: 
ayt noit araS visyata daévacina hyat is a4 dabaoma 
parasmanang upd-jasat hyat varan ata aéistam mano: 


at aéiamam handvarantda ya banayan ahiim maratand. 


‘of the two the demons decided not aright, since deceit came 
upon them as they questioned when they chose the Worst 
Mind. Then they rushed together unto Wrath to defile the 
life of man.’ 

(The tradition renders visydta by the present vijinénd, vivijanti, 
but upd-jasat and hindvdranta by maté himand, updgacchat, 
and dibarast homand, durdgacchan.) 


Ya, 32. 11: 
hyat nd mazda paourvim gacbisca tasd daénitsca 
Owa mananha xratasea hyat astvantam dada ustanam 
hyat syaoeanaca singhasta yabra varanang vasa dayeté. 


‘when first thou, Mazda, shapedst for us lives and consciences 
and wisdoms through thy Mind, when thou madest the body 
corporeal, (when thou madest) deeds and words whereby one 
may at will profess his beliefs.’ 

(The Pahlavi and Sanskrit tradition renders ta86 by tasit, ghati- 
tavan, and dadé by dat, adah.) 
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Za ge. 1: 
aliydéa waétus yasat ahyd varazanam mat airyamna 
ahyd daévd mahmi mandi ahurahya urvdzemad mazda: 
Odi ditt vhd Anwhama ting darayd yoi va daibisxanti. 
‘of him he asked as kinsman, of him (he asked) as serf together 
with the confederate, of him the demons (asked): In my mind (I 
am) a friend of Ahura Mazda. May we be thy messengers ! 
Them art thou to hold (in restraint) who hate you.’ 
(The tradition renders ydsat by bavihinast.) 


Ys. 34. 8: 
Cais 21 nit Syaobandis byenté yaesi as pairi pourubyd idyejo 
hyat as aojyt nadidyanham Owahyd mazda usta urvatahya 
yoi noit aiam mainyantda aéibyd diiiré vohii as mand, 


‘by these deeds they affright us with whom there was destruction 
for many, since he was the stronger against the weaker(?), an 
oppressor of thy doctrine, Mazda: the Good Mind was far from 
them who regarded not Righteousness,’ 

(We may also regard mainyantd and as as injunctives, cf. the 
traditional renderings by minénd, manyante and bard... aitd, 
asti.) 

Ys. 43. 8: 

at hot aoji zarabustrd paourvim 
haidyo dvaesa hyat isdya dragvaité 
at asduné rafand hyim aojonghvat. 


‘then to him I, Zarathushtra, spake: May I bea true foe, as 
far as I can, of the wicked, but a mighty joy to the righteous,’ 
(The tradition renders aoji by gaft, pratyavocat.) 


Ys. 44. 6: 
tat Owa parasd aras moi vaoca ahura 
yd fravaxsya yezi ta aba haibya 
asxam Syuobanais dabazaiti armaitis 
taibyod xsabram vohii Ginas mananha 


kaéiby6 uzim ranyd-skaratim gym taso. 


‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord, whether what I shall pro- 
nounce is true indeed: doth Armaiti advance Righteousness by 
her deeds? The Good Mind taught thy Kingdom ; for whom 
shapedst thou the joy-giving cow Azi ? 
(The tradition renders cinas by ¢asét, dsvddayati, and tasé by 
Lait, aghatayah.) 
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Ys. 45. 5: 
at fravaxsya hyat moi mraot spantitamd 
vaca sriidyai hyat maratacibyo vahistam. 
‘and I shall pronounce what the Holiest said unto me, the word 
which is best for mortals to hear.’ 
(The tradition renders mraot by gift, abravit.) 
Ys. 46. 17: 
yaera vi afsmani sanghani 
noit anafsmam dijamaspa hvd-gva 
hada vasta vahmang saraosa radawho 
ya vicinaot dabamcea adabamca 
dangra manta asa mazda ahuro. 


‘where I shall announce your measures, not unmeasured, O wise 
Hvogvian Jiimispa, prayers with your creation through obedience 
to the generous giver, who, even Mazda Ahura, decided 
between good and evil with his wise councillor Righteousness.’ 
(The tradition renders vicinaot by bard vijinét, vivinakti.) 


Ys. 48. 5: 
gavdi varazyatam tam nd x’ aradai fsuy od. 
‘let them work for the cow whom thou madest to thrive for 
our food.’ 
(The tradition renders f8uyd by sphitayati.) 


Examples of the imperfect injunctive may be quoted from the 
Gi6is in this connection. In the two passages here chosen the 
injunctive value of the augmentless imperfect form is supported 
by the traditional renderings. In the majority of cases, however, 
the decision whether a passage contains an imperfect indicative 
or an injunctive becomes almost entirely a matter of subjective 
judgment. Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the double 
force of the augmentless form was intended by the great Prophet, 
whose vivid imagination beheld the future ofttimes as the past. 


Ys. 34. 9: 
yoi spantam drmaitim Owahya mazda baraxbam viduso 
dus-syaobanad avazazat vawhius avisti manawhd 


aéibyé mas asa syazdat yavat ahmat aurund erafstra., 


‘those who know that Spenta Armaiti is beloved of thee, O 
Mazda, (but who) are to fall away through evil doing 
through ignorance of the Good Mind, from them Righteousness 
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is to withdraw afar, as from us the wild noxious creatures (are 
to withdraw).’ 
(The tradition renders avazazat by bard sedkinyén, pariksep- 
syanti, but syazdat by prabhragyati.) 
Ys. 44. 15. 
tat Owa poerasa aras moi vaoca ahura 
yezi ahyd asa poi mat wsayehi 
hyat ham spada anauoccanha jamaété 
avais urvatais ya ta mazda didarazo 


kudra uyat kahmai vananam dada. 


‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: whether thou hast power 
through Righteousness over him to ward (him) off from me; 
when the two hostile hosts shall come together on account of 
those doctrines which thou art to desire to have maintained, 
unto which of the twain art thou to give the victory? 

(The tradition glosses didaraz6 as eschatological ; aéy, Dind 
ribakih bindak yehevinéet dén zak damdand ; kila, Dineh pra- 
erttih sampirnd bhavisyati antah tasmin kale. It renders dada 
by yehabini-ait, dasyuti.)' 


b. Younger Avesta. 

The imperfect retains its original force unchanged in the 
younger Avesta, It has, furthermore, absorbed for the most 
part the functions of the aorist tense. The imperfect is very 
frequent in the younger Avesta. A very few examples from 
this portion of the texts will suffice to show the force of the 
imperfect in the later period of the language. 

Ys. 9. 15 (Y Av. verse): 

tim zamargiz0 Akaranavo 
vispe duéva zarabustra. 


‘thou, Zarathushtra, madest all the-demons to hide beneath 
the earth.’ 
(The tradition renders Gkaranavé by kart hémanih, akarot.) 
Ys. 57. 17 (YAv. verse): 
yo noit pascaéta husx’afa 
yat mainyt daman daiditam. 





‘Further examples of the imperfect injunctive in Avestan are given 
by Gray, Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. xii, 563, 578-574. 
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‘who hath not slept after that the two spirits created the 
creation.’ 

(The tradition renders daiditam by yehabinit. The variant 
huse’afayat J 15 for the perf. part. huse’afa | Jackson, Reader 
109, but perf. ind.—cf. Skt. swsvd@pa—Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran, Philol. i, 204] is noteworthy.) 


Yt. 5. 127-129 (YAv. verse): 
minum barat hvdzata 
aradvi sara andhita 
upa tum sriram manaobrim 
ha hé maibim nydzata... 
upairi pusam bandayata... 

t e 

bawraini vastra vanhata. 


‘the well-born Ardvi Sara Anihita wore a collar upon her fair 
neck, she girt her waist,... she bound on a crown,... she 
clad herself in beaver robes.’ 
(Note the variant bandayeti—present—J 10 for bandayata.) 
Yt. 8. 38 (YAv. verse): 
avi dim ahuré mazda 
avan amas sponta 
vouru-gaoyaottis hé midro 
pouru pantum fracaésaétam 
a dim paskat anumarazatam 
asiséa vanuhi barazaiti 
parandica raocraba 
vispam & ahmat yat aém 
paiti-apayat vazamno 


x anvantam avi gairim. 


‘Ahura Mazda and the Amshaspands assisted him, Mithra, the 
lord of broad pastures [and Ahura—see Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta ii, 425 n. 85] taught him the road in full, after him 
swept along both the lofty Ashi Vanuhi and Parendi of the 
swift chariot, all the time until he reac hed in his course the 
mountain Hvanvant.’ 


Ys. 13. 77-78 (Y Av. verse): 
yat titarat anrd mainyus 
kahim asahe vawhaus 
antara puiri-avaditam 
vohuca mano atarséa 
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78 ta#hé taurvayatam thaesa 
anrahe mainyous drvato 
yat noit apo takais stayat 
noit urvara urudmabyd 
hakat sirahe daouso 
asayato ahurahe mazda 
Sratacin apo savista 
uzucsyanca urvari. 
‘when Anra Mainyu crossed the creation of good Righteous- 
ness, both the Good Mind and the Fire came to help, they [the 
Fravashis] overcame the malicious acts of the wicked Anra 
Mainyu, so that he stopped not the waters in their courses, nor 
the plants in their growths; straightway flowed forth the waters 
most mighty of the mighty creator, the majestic Ahura Mazda, 
and the plants grew.’ 
(Note the variant avaiti—present—K 37 for avditam.) 
Yt. 17. 55 (YAv. verse): 
yat mum tura pazdayanta 
asu-aspa naotaraca 
dat azam tantim aguze 
abuiri pabam gous arsnd baramdadyaonahe 
datmam fraguzayanta 
yor aparandyu tauruna 
yoi kainina anupaétu masxyanam. 
‘when the Turanians and swift-horsed Naotairyans chased me, 
then I hid my body beneath the foot of a laden(?) bull; then 
there discovered ne young boys and maidens unsullied by men.’ 
(Both here and in the similar passage Yt. 17. 56 K 12 has the 
present pazdayanti for pazdayanta, Similarly K 12, J 10 read 
the present fraguzayanti in § 55 for fraguzayanta, although they 
have the imperfect fraguzayanta in § 56.) 
Vd. 2. 3 (YAv. verse): 
dat hé mraom zaradustra 
azam yo ahurd mazda. 


‘then I, Ahura Mazda, O Zarathushtra, said to him.’ 
(The tradition renders mraom by giftam.) 


II, Sentences containing the aorist only. 


It is not altogether improbable that at an early time in the 
Indo-Iranian period the various formations of the aorist, such as 
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the root-aorist, the sibilant aorist, or the reduplicated aorist, 
expressed different shades of the force of the aoristic tense. 
However this may have been, it is clear that by the close of 
the Indo-Iranian period all formations of the aorist had the same 
signification, that of the simple statement that a certain action 
or event occurred in past time (Delbriick, Altind. Tempusl. 88; 
Vgl. Synt. ii, 230). 


Ys. 28. 7: a. Gdaeda-Avesta. 


daidi asa tum asim varhaus dyapta manawhd 

daidi ti drmaité vistaspai Wam maibyaca 

dastii mazda xsayaca ya vi maora sravim arada. 
‘give, O Asha, that blessing, the boon of the Good Mind, grant 
thou, Armaiti, (our) desire to Vishtispa and to me; (and) thon, 
O Mazda, art to give what words I, your prophet, did hear.’ 


Ys. 29. 10: 
yuzom aéibyo ahurad uogd data asa xsabramca 
avat vohi, manawha ya hussitis ramamea dat 
azamcit ahya mazda Owam mivhi paourvim vaédam. 


‘do ye give them strength, O Lord, and the Kingdom through 
Righteousness, such through the Good Mind that he may give 
fair abodes and joy ; I in sooth, O Mazda, did think thee to 
be the first possessor of this.’ 

(The tradition renders mihi by minam, dhyayamti.) 


Ys. 30. 3: 

at ta mainyt pouruyé ya yam «afend asrvatam 

manahica vacahica syaodandi hi vahyo akaméa 

@séa hudiwhé aras visyata noit duzdanmho. 
‘now the two first spirits, the twins, of their own accord did 
proclaim both in thought and in word and in deed, what is better 
and what is evil; of them twain the benevolent did choose 
aright, but not so the malignant.’ 

(The tradition renders usrvdtam by sriit, avocatam, and visyata 
by bara vijit, vibhaktavan. The use of visyadta in Ys. 30. 6 is 
precisely similar, although Neryosengh renders it there by 
vivijanti.) 

Ys. 31. 10: 

at hi aya fravarata vastrim aliyai fsuyantam 
ahuram asavanam vanhius fionghim manawho 
noit mazda avastryd davascind humaratois baxsta 
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‘then of these two he did choose for her the thrifty husband- 
man as a righteous lord, a promoter of the Good Mind ; never, 
O Mazda, did one not a husbandman, even a Davans, enjoy 
good report.’ 
(The tradition renders fravarala by fravaftend and baxsta by 
xelkiinét, pravarsati.) 
Ys. 32. 3: 
at yak daéva vispinhd akat mananwho sta cidram 
yasca vt mas yazaité drijuséa parimatoised 


Syaomeum aipi daibitana yais asridam bimyt haptaibe. 


‘now ye demons and whoso honoreth you greatly, to advance 
hereafter the deceits whereby ye did become notorious in 
the sevenfold earth, are all seed from the Evil Mind and the Druj 
and Pride.’ 
Ys. 33. 6: 

y) zaotd asa arazis hvd manyius a vahistat kaya, 

ahmat ava manawha ya varazyeidyai manta vastrya . 

ta toi izydi ahurad mazda darstoisea ham-parstoised, 


‘] as Zaotar, pure through Righteousness, desire from that Best 
Mind to further through that Mind what it did think to be 
relating to husbandry; for these two things of thine I long, O 
Ahura Madza, both to see thee and to question thee.’ 


Ys. 34. 10: 
ahyd vawhius manawhd syaosand v aoe at garabam huxratus 
spantaumed adrmuitim damim vidvit hidam asahyd. 


‘the man of goodly wisdom did say to hold fast to the works 
of that Good Mind, knowing the creative Spenta Armaiti to be 
the abode of Righteousness.’ 

Ys. 35. 7 (GAv. prose) : 

ahurahya 21 at vs mazda yasnamed vahmamcea vahistam amih- 
maidi gauséa vastram. 
‘verily worship and invocation of you, O Ahura Mazda, did we 
think to be the best thing and the pasture of the cow.’ 

(The tradition renders amahmaidi by minam, dhydydami.) 


Ys. 37. 1 (GAv. prose): 

10a at yazamaidée ahuram mazdam ys gaméa akamca dat 
apasca dat urvurisca vawuhis raocasca dat bimiméa vispaca 
vohii. 
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‘here now we worship Ahura Mazda, who did create both 
the Cow and Righteousness, who did create both the good 
waters and plants, who did create both the stars and the 
earth and all good things.’ 

(The tradition renders dat by yehabunt, dadau.) 


Ys. 39. 4 (GAv. prose): 

yada ti 7 ahurd mazda mianghadéa vaodaséad diséa 
varasca ya vohii aba toi dadamahi aba ci8mahi aba Owa Gis 
yazamaide, 


‘as thou indeed, O Ahura Mazda, didst both think and say 
and give and do what is good, so we give to thee, so we teach, 
so we worship thee thereby.’ 

(The tradition renders mangha by minisn6 homandi, manasi 
vartase, and vaoéas by gobisnd hdmandi, vacasi vartase.) 


Ys. 43. 5: 
spantam at Owa mazda mianghi ahura 
hyat 0wa anhius 20001 darasam paourvim 
hyat dia Syao@anad mizdavun yaca uxd64a 
akam akai vanuhim asim vanhaove 
Owa hunard damois urvacsé apamé. 


‘then did I think thee to be holy, O Mazda Ahura, when I 
did see thee the first one at the birth of the world, when thou 
didst establish deeds and words having their rewards, evil 
for the evil, but a good blessing for the good, by thy virtue at 
creation’s final change.’ 
(The tradition renders manghi by minit homanih, amamstah, 
darasam by xaditint, dadarga, and di by yehabint, adah.) 
Ys. 44. 7: 
tat Owa parasa aras moi vaoca ahura 
ki baraxbam tast xsabra mat armaitim 
ka uzamam Corat vydnayd pubram piore. 
‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: who did fashion the 
lovely Armaiti together with the Kingdom, who by his wisdom 
did make the son dear to his father ?’ 
(The tradition renders tas by tasit, aghatayat, and ¢cérat by 
karté, akarot.) 
Ys. 45. 10: 
tam na yasndis armatois mimayzo 
ya anmant mazda sravi ahuréd 
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hyat hoi a8 vohuca dist mananha 
esubroi hoi haurvata amaratata 
ahmai stoi dan tavisi utayiiti. 
‘seeking to magnify with our hymns of Concord him who is 
called in immutability Mazda Ahura, since his Asha and Vohu 
Manah did promise that in his Kingdom should be Health 
and Immortality, in his mansion Strength and Eternity.’ 
(The tradition renders cdi8t by €asité, dsvddayati.) 
Ys. 46. 12: 
hyat us asad naptyacsa nafsuca 
tirahya uzjon fryadnahya aojyacsi 
drmatois gare fradéd @warsaiha 
at 78 vohit ham aibi-moist manawha 


acibyo rafebrai mazda sasté ahuro. 


‘when Righteousness did come unto those that are to be 
called the children and grandchildren of the Turanian Fryina 
who zealously furthereth the possessions of Armaiti, then the 
Good Mind did abide with them, (and) Ahura Mazda is 
announced to them for their comfort.’ 
(The tradition renders aibi-mdist by ketriind, nivasanti.) 
Ys. 49. 5: 
at hvd mazda 1zZaca aziritisca 
ya daénum vohii sarsta mananwha 
drmatots kaséit asa huzantus 


taiscd vispais Owahmi «xsabrdi ahura. 


‘now he, O Mazda, is both increase and prosperity whosoever 
did guard the Religion through the Good Mind, whoever hath 
saving knowledge of Armaiti through Righteousness, together 
with all those in thy Kingdom, Lord.’ 
(The tradition glosses sdrsta by zakimin dind pétak pavan 
Srarinoih vadinyen.) 
Ys. 51. 11: 
ka urvadd spitamai zaradustrai na mazda 
ka va asa Gfrasta ka spanta drmaitis 
ki v& vanhius manawhd acista magai arasvd. 


‘what man, O Mazda, is a friend of Spitama Zarathushtra, or 
who did make questioning with Righteousness, with whom 
(did) Spenta Armaiti (make questioning), or what just man did 
make announcement to magnify the Good Mind.’ 
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(The tradition renders Gfrastd by hamparsitd, aprechat.) 
Ys. 53. 3: 
tamca ti pourucista hacéat-aspana 
spitami yezivi dugadram zaradustrahé 
vanhaus paityastim manawho asahya mazdasca taibyé dat sarem 
aba ham farasva Owa eradwa spanista armatois hudanvarasva, 


‘and him, thou Pourucista, Haécataspian maiden, Spitamide, 
youthful daughter of Zarathushtra, he did give to thee as a 
husband, a friend of the Good Mind, Righteousness, and Mazda ; 
then make thou questioning with thy most holy wisdom in 
Armaiti’s knowledge-choosing matters.’ 

The following strophe seems to contain aorist injunctives 
rather than augmentless aorists. 


Ys. 51. 15: 
hyat mizdam zaradustré magavabyo Coist para 
gard damané ahurd mazda jasat pouruyd 


‘this reward Zarathushtra did promise in the presence of the 
great ones: In the Abode of Song Ahura Mazda is to be the, 
first to come; these things have been taught you by the Good 
Mind and by the blessings of Righteousness.’ 


b. Younger Avesta. 


It has already been noted that the aorist occurs but rarely in 
the Younger Avesta. Its place has been usurped for the most 
part by the imperfect. 


Ys. 19. 1-3 (YAv. prose) : 
cit avat vacd as ahura mazda yat mé fravaoeéd para asmam 
para dpam para zam... dat mraot ahurd mazdit baya aca as 


ahunahe vairyehe spitama zarabustra yat te fradvaocam. 


‘what was that word, O Ahura Mazda, which thou didst pro- 
nounce to me in the presence of the heaven, in the presence of 
the water, in the presence of the earth? ... then said Ahura 
Mazda: It was this portion of the Ahuna Vairya, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, which I did pronounce unto thee.’ 

(The tradition renders fravaocd by yemalelinct, pravocah. 
The use of frdvaocim in Yt. 17. 22 is precisely similar.)’ 





‘Tt is to be noted that in Avestan as well as in Sanskrit the aorist 
stem vaoé voc has assumed the value of a secondary root. 





ne ~~ 
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Yt. 3. 2 (YAv. prose) : 
mriidi ba vacd ars-vacd ahura mazda yada té anhan yat asa 
vahista fradanhis. 


‘speak words truly spoken, O Ahura Mazda, as they were for thee 
when thou didst create through Asha Vahishta.’ 


Yt. 24. 20 (YAv. prose) : 

imatuxbam vaco fravaocat yaba yat ts fravaoéama. 
‘this spoken word may he pronounce as we did pronounce 
it to thee.’ 


Vd. 2. 31 (Y Av. prose and verse) : 
dat masta yimo kuoa té 


azam varam karanav ane 


ya me aorta ahurod mazda. 


‘then Yima did think: How shall I make thy enclosure as 
Ahura Mazda said unto me.’ 
(The tradition renders masta by minit.) 


Vd. 15. 13 (YAv. prose) : 
pubram aém naréd varsta. 


‘this man did beget the child, 
(The tradition renders varsta by vardit.) 


Vd. 19. 14-15 (YAv. prose) : 
wate nizbayanuha zarabustra imat dama yat ahurahe mazda. 


variam me asasat zarabustro. 


‘do thou thyself, Zarathushtra, invoke this creation of Ahura 
Mazda. In my word Zarathushtra did delight.’ 
(The tradition renders asasat by madamministd.) 


Medio-Passive Aorist 3. Sing. in -i. 


The medio-passive aorist third singular in -¢ lost its original 
aoristic force in Avestan in my judgment. According to Del- 
briick, Altind. Tempusl. 51-61; Altind. Verb. 182; Altind. Synt. 
265-267; Vgl. Synt. ii, 436-437, the Vedic medio-passive aorist 
in -¢ retains its aoristic value unchanged. A similar claim has 
been made for Avestan and Old Persian by Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Verb. 227-228, 230, 233 and by Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 493-494, 
Whatever may be true of the Vedic Sanskrit, it seems to me that 
the Iranian medio-passive in -2 lost its aoristic force at a very 
early period and became a mere preterite tense. 
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The medio-passive in -¢ is not frequent in Avestan. A few 
examples may, however, be cited. 


a. Gdadd—Avesta. 
Ys. 32. 8: 
aciam acnanwham vivanhuse sravi yimascit 
ya masyang Civknuso ahmakong gaus baga «x dramno 


ackamert a ahmi @wahmi mazda viciddi aipi. 


‘of these sinners even Yima, the son of Vivanhush, hath been 
accounted one, who (although) seeking to please our men, ate 
portions of the Cow ; apart from these men am I in thy judg- 
ment hereafter, O Mazda.’ 

(The tradition renders srdvi by srat, proktavan. Cf. also Ys. 


45. 10; 53. 1.) 
Ys. 36. 6 (GAv. prose) : 


sracstam at toi kahrpam kahrpam dvacdayamahi mazda ahura 
ima raocd barezistam barazimanam avat yat hvard avaci. 


‘the most beautiful body of bodies we acknowledge to be thine, 
O Mazda Ahura, this light, the highest of the high, that which 
is called the sun.’ 


Ys. 44. 18: 
tat Owd parasd aras modi vaoca ahura 
kada asa tat mizdam handni 
dasa aspa arsnavaitis ustramea 
hyat moi mazda apivaiti haurvata 
amaratata yadda hi tacibyo dawha. 


‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: How through Righteous- 

ness shall I merit that reward, ten mares with foal and a camel, 

since, O Mazda, there hath become known to me Health 

and Immortality, that thou shalt give these twain of thine.’ 
(The tradition renders apivaiti by xavitinam, vedmi.) 


b. Younger Avesta. 
Yt. 8. 48 (YAv. prose): 
yim vispais puitismarante yais spantahe mainysus daman 
adairi-zamaisca upairi-zamaisca yaca updpa yaca upasma ydéa 
Sraptarajan ydca ravascargn ydca upairi ta akarana anayra 
asaond stis ai8i. 
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‘upon whom all the creatures of the Holy Spirit think, both those 
below the earth and above the earth, below the waters and in the 
earth, winged and far-ranging, and all that which beyond these 
boundless and eternal things is called the world of the 
righteous.’ 


Yt. 19. 92-93 (YAv. verse): 
yim varadraynam 
yim barat taxmd bractaond 
yat azis dahaké jainté 
yim barat fravrase tivo 
yat drvit zuinigaus jaine 
yim barat kava haosrava 


yat tivo aint fravrase. 


‘that Victory which the sturdy Thraétaona bore when Azhi 
Dahika was slain, which the Turanian Franrase bore when 
the wicked Zainigiush was slain, which King Haosravah bore 
when the Turanian Franrase was slain.’’ 


III. Sentences containing the perfect only. 


The perfect seems to retain its original force unchanged in 
Avestan. It expresses the present result of a past action or 
event. No assistance in determining the value of the perfect 
tense is given by the traditional renderings in Pahlavi and San- 
skrit. The meagre verb-system of the Pahlavi precludes an 
accurate translation of the Indo-Iranian perfect, and the Sanskrit 





1 The Old Persian has two examples of the medio-passive in -i, afahy 
and addri, addr(ijy. Both these words seem to be used with the force 
of the imperfect, the tense with which they are significantly coordi- 
nated in the inscriptions. NRa 20-22: tyasdm hatdma afdah|y ava 
a\kunava ddtam tya mand a{ita] addri, ‘what was said untothem 
by me, that they did; this my law was‘maintained’ (cf. also Bh. 
i, 20, 23-24); Bh. ii, 89-90: utdsaiy [tax|sma avajam duvarayd maiy 
basta addriy haruvasim kara ava{ina, ‘and I put out his eye; he 
was kept bound at my door; all the people saw him’ (cf. Bh. ii, 74- 
76); Bh. i, 25-26: auramazddmaiy upastam abara yadtad ima xsasam 
fadjdry, ‘Auramazda brought me help until this kingdom was 
held.’ This coordination of the medio-passive aorist in -i with the 
imperfect in Old Persian is the more striking in view of the careful 
distinction observed by this dialect between the aorist and the imper- 
fect in all other instances (see Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 222, 224-226; 
Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 493). 
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version is based upon the Pahlavi, reproducing, in the case of the 
perfect tense at least, the inaccuracy of the Middle Persian 
translation. 


a. Gdaoa-Avesta. 


Ys. 13. 4 (GAv. prose) : 

104 mainyi mamandaité a vaokatards 04 vavaraza- 
tara. 
‘thus the two spirits have thought, thus they have 
spoken, thus they have done.’ 

(The tradition renders mamandité by minam, manye ; vaoca- 
tard by yemalelinam, samuccarami ; vavarazdtara by varzam, 


samacarami.) 


Ys. 28. 9: 
andis vi noit ahura mazda as’amea yanais zaranacma 
manasca hyat vahistam yoi vi yoidamad dasamé stitum 
yuzim zavistytaho 186 xsabramca savawham. 


‘by these boons may we not anger thee, O Ahura Mazda and 
Righteousness and the Good Mind, we who have been zeal- 
ous in the giving of praises; ye are friendly and the King- 
dom of wish and of blessings’ (i.e. the blessed, wished-for 
Kingdom). 


Ys. 29. +: 
mazda sax’ ars mairitd ya zi vavarazdt pairi-cidit 


daevaisea masyaised yacea varasaite aipi-civit 
hvd vicird ahuré ada nid anhat yada hvé vasat. 


‘Mazda of words is most mindful which have been done 
aforetime both by demons and men and which will be done 
hereafter ; he is the deciding lord, so be it unto us as he is to | 
wish.’ \ 
(The tradition renders vdvarazdi by varzit, dcaritani.) 
5a Me 6: 
andis & vi-nanadsa ya karapotasca kavitasca 
avais aibi yang dainti noit jydtaus akayamnang vaso 
toi abya bairyinté vawhius & damané manawho. 


‘In accordance with those doctrines, there hath perished j 
both the Karapship and the Kaviship ; in accordance with these 
(doctrines, however) they whom (the wicked) make not masters : 
of (their own) life at will shall be borne by the two [Haurvatat 
and Ameretit] to the home of the Good Mind.’ 

VOL. XXI, 9 
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(The tradition renders vi-ndindsd by bard aibind yehevind.) 


Ys. 33. 10: 
vispit stoi hujitays ya zi avhars yaséa hanti 
yasea mazda bavaintt Owahmi his zaose dhaxrsohva 


vohi uxsyd mananwha esabra asaca usta tanim. 


‘all blessings of life in the world which have been and which 
are and which are to be, distribute these, O Mazda, in thy love, 
increase our body in health through the Good Mind, the King- 
dom, and Righteousness.’ 

(The tradition renders @ohare, hanti, and bavainti by bit 
himand, sambhitah santi; am homand, santi; and am yehe- 
vind [min kevan fraz|, bhavisyanti respectively.) 

Ys. 34. 5: 
kat vb esadram kha itis Syaodundi mazda yada va hahmi 
asa vohi mananha braydidydi drigam yasmakam 
para vd vispais para vaovamd ducvaised aerafstrais masxyaised., 


‘what is your Kingdom, what your power to do, O Mazda, as I 
implore, to protect your poor through Righteousness and the 
Good Mind? we have exalted you in the presence of demons, 
brutes, and men.’ 

(The tradition renders par) vaoxamd by pes gift homanét, 
prak uktah stha.) 


Ys. 39. 2 (GAv. prose) : 
asaunaum dat urund yazamaide kudd-zdtanamett naramea nairi- 
numeda yacsum vahehis dacnit vanuinti vad vanghan vd vaonars 
va. 
‘and we worship the souls of the righteous whensoever born, 
both men and women, whose good religions are either conquering, 
or are to conquer, or have conquered.’ 
Ys. 44. 13: 
tat Owd porasa ara’ moi vaoca ahura 
hada drujam nis ahmat & nis nasadima 
ting & avd yoi asrustois parantimhd 
noit akahyad adivyeinti hacomna 
noit frasaya vawhius Edanard mananho. 


‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: How shall we drive the 
Druj from us down upon those who, full of unbelief, care not for 
Righteousness following it, nor have they taken delight in 
the questioning of the Good Mind.’ 
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Ys. 49. 1: 
at ma yavd bindvd pafré mazistd 
yo duxsrabrix ciaknusa asa mazda 
vanuhi dda gaidi moi & mot arapa 


ahyd vohit aos6 vida mananha. 


‘how long now hath the mightiest Bendva held me in 
combat, me who am desirous, O Mazda, to please the evil hosts 
through Righteousness ! 


joy, compass his death through the Good Mind.’ 


, : . ; . 
Come to me with a good gift, give me 


Ys. 50. 1: 
kat moi urvd isé Cahyd avanwho 
ki moi pasaus ka ma nd Orta visto 
anyo asat Owated mazda ahura 


azda zata vahistaatéad manawho. 


‘verily my prayer is (lit.: in my prayer): What power hath 
my soul had over any help, what man hath been found as pro- 
tector for my herd, what one for me other than Righteousness 
and thee, O Mazda Ahura, and the Best Mind ?” 

(The tradition renders is¢ by evdstar homanam, abhilasayami.) 


Ys. 51. 8: 
at 2t toi vaxkya mazda viduse zi na mruyat 
hyat akoya dragvaitée usta ys a’am dadré 
hvd zi meabra syato yd viduse mravaiti. 


‘then verily shall I say unto thee, O Mazda, for a man should 
speak unto the wise, what is woe to the wicked is weal to him 
who hath upheld Righteousness, for he hath peace through the 
Word who speaketh unto the wise.’ 

(The tradition renders dadré by dharayet.) 


b. Younger Avesta. 


The original force of the perfect is retained in general 
unchanged in the Younger Avesta as well as in the Gi@is. In 
the latest portions of the Younger Avestan texts, however, the 
peculiar force of the perfect is in great part lost, for the perfect, 
like the aorist, becomes at times almost equivalent with the 
imperfect. The perfect occurs quite frequently in the Younger 
Avesta. 
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Ys. 1. 1 (Y Av. prose and verse) : 
nivacdayemi hankarayemi daouso ahurahe mazda... 
yo no daba yo tatasa 


yo tuOruyé yo mainyus spantotamo. 


‘IT announce, I offer unto the creator Ahura Mazda,... who hath 
created us, who hath fashioned us, who hath nurtured 
us, the Spirit most holy.’ 

(The tradition renders dada by daté homanam, dadau ; tatasa 
by tasct hOmanam, ghatayamasa, and tuéruyé by parvart homa- 
nam, pratyapdlayat.) 


Ys. 8. 2 (YAv. prose) : 
xarata narod actam myazdam yoi dim hawhana asdéa 


frovatica, 


‘eat, O men, this oblation, ye who have merited it both 
through righteousness and through piety.’ 


Ys. 9. 1 (YAv. verse): 
ko nara ahi 
yim azam vispahe anwhius 
astvaté sracstam dadaresa 
x’uhe gayehe xwanvaté amasahe. 


‘who art thou, O man, the most beautiful of all the material 
world that I have seen with thy glorious, immortal life ?” 
(The tradition renders dadurasa by wxazitunct, dadarga.) 


Ys. 10. 12 (Y Av. verse) : 
a té bacsaza iriradvara 
vanhaus manawhd mayabyo. 


| ‘for thee through the arts of the Good Mind remedies have 


mingled.’ 
(The tradition renders trira@ ura by gimdi, arogyayukto ‘si.) 
Ys. 62. 7-8 (Y Av. verse) : 
vispacibyo sastim baraiti 


atars mazda ahurahe 
yacibyé atm ham-pacdaite 


xsafnimea siirimea ... 
vispanam para-carantam 
dtar§ zusta adisaya. 
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‘unto all the Fire of Mazda Ahura beareth proclamation for 
whom he is wont to cook [iterative subjunctive] the evening and 
the morning meal,... the Fire hath looked upon the hands of 
all that pass by.’ 
(The coordination of the present and perfect in this passage is 
noteworthy. The tradition renders Gdidaya by nikirit.) 
Ys. 65. 9 (YAv. verse) : 
kubra vaco aoi-bita 
yw hé Caxse acbra-paitis, 


‘what becomes of the words which the teacher hath taught 
him ?” 

(The tradition renders caxse by €a8¢ét.) 

Ys. 71. 10 (YAv. prose) : 

vispe ti ahurd mazda hvapd vanuhis diaman asaonis yazama- 
ide yais dadada pouruca vohuca. 


‘all thy good, righteous creations we worship, O beneficent 
Ahura Mazda, which thou hast created both many and good.’ 
(The tradition renders daddéa by yehabanto.) 
Yt. 10. 79=81 (YAv. verse) : 
yo rasnus daidbe macbanam 
yahmai rasnus darayai haxadrai 
JSrabavara manavaintim. 


‘who hath given Rashnu (sic!), an abode to whom Rashnu 
hath conveyed a home for long companionship.’ 


Yt. 17. 17 (YAv. verse) : 
ké ahi yo mam zbayehi 
e t 
yerwhe azam frayd zbayentum 
sracstam susruye vacim. 


‘who art thou that invokest me, whose voice [ have heard as 
the most beautiful of those that invoke me often.’ 


Yt. 19. 8 (YAv. prose) : 
yavat anu aipi dite garayd visastara vispam avat aips 
draond bazat abaurunacéa rabucstaica vastrydica feuyente. 


‘as far as those mountains have extended, all that distance 
one is to present a cake both to the fire-priest and to the warrior 
and to the thrifty husbandman.’ 
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Yt. 22. 8 (YAv. prose) : 
kudabuim vatd vaiti yim yava vatam niwhabya hubaoisi- 


tamam jiyaurva. 


‘whence bloweth the wind, which is the sweetest wind I have 
ever breathed with my nostrils ? 

(The tradition renders jiyaurva by vaxdint. See also Yt. 22. 
26.) 

Vd. 4. 46 (YAv. prose): 

ham-taptibyd aiwyd Cdaerare narabyd zarabustra ma gous ma 


vastruhe haté absditim naocott. 


‘before the heated waters (which) they have made for men, 
O Zarathushtra, one should not say aught unlawful of that 
which is kine or clothing.’ 

(The tradition renders ¢darare by kartar-as.) 

Vd. 5. 4 (YAv. prose) : 

yezica acte nasdvd ... naram astryeintim Wahat isara-sdaitya 
me vispO anwhus astvit i8asam jit-asam xraodat-urvd pasd-tanus 


Jrana aiaham nasunum ya paiti dya zama iriridara. 


‘if these corpses shall defile man, ... straightway (will or would 
be) all my material world desiring the destruction of righteous- 
ness, with hardened soul and damned, through the multitude of 
those corpses which have perished on this earth.’ 

(The tradition renders iririOara by vatirent.) 

Vd. 6, 32 (YAv. prose) : 

ainha apo para-hincayan yat vd naemam yat va Orikum yat 
va Cabrusum yut vd pantavnhum yezi titava navadt titava. 


‘of that water should they sprinkle either a half, or a third, or a 
quarter, or a fifth, according as he hath been able or hath 
not been able.’ 

(The tradition renders tatava by tabanik.) 

Vd. 8. 97 (YAv. prose and verse): 

kat ta nara yaotdayun anhan asaum ahura mazda ya nasdum 


ava-hista. 
diire asahi razanham. 


‘can those men be purified, O righteous Ahura Mazda, who 
have touched a corpse ina distant place in the wilderness ? 

(The tradition renders ava-hista by bara yekavimanet. The 
parallel passage Vd. 8. 33 has the imperfect ava-histat, although 
here also L 2, Br. 1, K 10 have the perfect AiSta.) 
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Vd. 14. 4 (YAv. prose) : 
hum-irista actaya urvarayd ya vaoce hadianacpata. 


‘mingled with that plant which is called Hadhanaépata.’ 

(Note the variant reading vdci K 1 for vaoce. The tradition 
renders vaoce by gaft. The same use of the perfect vaoce is 
fonnd in Yt. 10. 88; 13. 152; 14. 55.) 

Vd. 21. 2 (YAv. prose) : 

yayata dunma yayata fra-dpam nyapam upa-dpam haz- 


Apro-varayo bacvara-varayascit. 


‘the cloud hath come, hath come, to the water above, the 
water below, the water beneath, with a thousand drops, with ten 
thousand drops.’ 

(The tradition renders yayata by rapat, but by satinct ZPGI. 
16. 9.) 

Frag. Tah. 24-26 (YAv. prose) : 

tanu-maz6 asayaiti yo tanu-mazo biraosat (read draosat) tanu- 
mazo 2 attyamcit asayam pire ya noit yava mibo mamne 
noit mido vavaca noit vavaraza. 


‘he merits a tanu-mazah who deceives (to the amount of) a tanu- 
mazah, for he who hath never thought deceit, nor spoken 
deceit, nor done deceit, hath gained as much merit as a 
tanu-mazah.’ 

The tradition renders pfré by ambarct, mamne by minit, vavaca 
by gaft, and vavaraza by kart.) 

Frag. Tah. 105-106 (Y Av. prose) : 

noit hau as vaoze zarabustra noit ahmat vasata yo noit asuhe 


vahistahe baraji framaratahe maya vaoze. 


‘neither hath this body advanced, O Zarathushtra, nor is 
he ever to advance, who hath not advanced the arts of Asha 
Vahishta lovingly studied.’ 

(The tradition renders vaoze by vazinitar.) 

Nir. 19 (YAv. prose) : 

dahmé dahmai aoxte fra ma nara garaydis yat ratus fritois 
asat visaiti dam frayrdray6 noit frayrayrayetti acso ratufris yo 


ja ya ra. 


‘the pious saith to the pious: Awake me, O man, that the master 
of satisfaction may come. (If) the awakening cometh to the 
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one, (but the other) awakeneth not, he satisfyeth his master who 
hath awakened.’ (See Bartholomae, IF. v. 471-372. 

The perfect is used very rarely with injunctive force in the 
Younger Avesta. 

Yt. 13. 150 (Y Av. prose) : 

paoiryan thacs yazamuide nmadnanumea visamea zantunamcea 


daliyunamea yoi twhara ... yot babvara ... yor henti. 


‘the first faithful we worship who have been both in the houses 
and in the villages and in the tribes and in the countries, ... who 
are to be (?), ... who are.’ 


IV. Sentences containing the Pluperfect only. 

The pluperfect is extremely rare in Avestan (Jackson Av. 
Gramm. § 602, Bartholomae Grundr. der iran. Philol. i, 89, 198). 
Its occurrence in Avestan is scarcely frequent enough to enable 
us to determine whether it still retained what would seem to have 
been its original value, the expression of the result in past time 
of a prior action or event, or whether, like the Sanskrit pluper- 
fect (see above p. 113-114) it simply denoted preterite time. 


a. Gdadd-Avesta. 
Ys. 32. 6: 
pourt-acnit Inauxsta yais srdvahyeiti yezi tais ada 
hata-mardané ahurad vahistda voista manawha 
Owahmi va mazda xsabroi asaica sanghod vidam. 


‘the sinful man had perished through the very things by 
which he will be heard of, if so be ; through the Best Mind thou 
knowest, O Lord remembering what things soever are, Iam to 
act in thy Kingdom as your preacher, O Mazda and Asha.’ 
(The tradition renders dndasta by akanksate. The verse is 
obscure and the rendering doubtful.) 
Ys. 51. 12: 
noit td im windus vacpyo kavind paratd zamo 
zaradustram spitamam hyat ahmi uriiraost asto 
hyat hoi im Caratasca aodarased z2oiganii vdezd. 


‘nor did the heretic vaépya delight him, Zarathushtra Spitima, in 
the depth of winter, since he had prevented him from being 
with him when there came upon him the fierceness and strength 
of the cold.’ 
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(Read zimd for zamd with Pt 4, J 3,6, Jm 1, P 6, Ml 1, and 
the tradition.) 


b. Younger Avesta. 
Yt. 19. 68-69 (Y Av. verse) : 
hacéaiti dim aspahe aojo ... 
abra pascatta vaoziram 
baodantd Subam tarsnamca 
baodsanté aotam urvaxramca. 


‘the strength of a horse attendeth him, ... thereafter had come 
those knowing hunger and thirst, those knowing cold and heat.’ 


V. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Aorist. 

Thus far we have considered passages which contain only a 
single one of the preterite tenses, but the distinctions already set 
forth with regard to the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect 
become still more clear when different past tenses stand side by 
side in the same sentence. The presence of the imperfect, the 
aorist, and the perfect side by side in the same Giéic strophe is 
not to be regarded, in my judgment, as a sign of syntactic decay. 
In the Younger Avesta, on the other hand, the various preterite 
tenses may be cordinated, as a natural result of the gradual loss 
of perception of the original difference between the past tenses 
of the indicative. 


a. Gdadda-Avesta. 
Ya. 29. 9: 
ated gous urvd raosta ys anac%em xsanmanée raddam 
vacam naras asirahya yom & vasami ia xsabrim 
hada yava hvo avhat ys hoi dadat zastavat avo. 


‘and then the Soul of the Kine wailed: I who did gain for 
my wretched self the impotent voice of a cowardly man, when I 
long for one sovereign according to his will; when shall he be 
who is to give me mighty help ? 
(The tradition renders raostaé by garzité, krandati.) 
¥a. 32. 7. 
yasta manta pouruyd raocabis roidwen x abra 
hvd xradwa damis aiam ya darayat vahistam mand 
ta mazda mainya uxsyod ys & nirameit ahura hamd, 
‘who first did think to fill these glorious spaces with light, 
he through his wisdom is the creator of Righteousness, whereby 
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he sustained the Best Mind ; through this spirit thou in- 
creasedst, O Mazda Ahura, who art the same even until now.’ 
(The tradition renders d/-ayat by yaxsenuncetd, daddu, and 
uxiyo by vaxsinet, vikagaydt.) 
Ys. 32. 2: 
acibyos mazda ahuro saramn6 vohii manawha 
wsabrat hata paiti-mraot asa hus-havd x invata 


spantam vo armaitim vavnuhim varamaidi ha nd avhat. 


‘to them Mazda Ahura, being lord with the Good Mind, replied 
from the Kingdom with the goodly fellowship of glorious 
Righteousness: We did choose for you (ethical dative) the 
good Spenta Armaiti, may she be ours ! 

(The tradition renders paiti-mraot by gift, abravit and varo- 
muidi by dosém, mitrayami.) 

Ys. 34. 13: 

tam advanam ahura yam moi mraos vavnhaus manawhi 

dacnit saoksyantam ya hi-karata asacit urvaesat 

hyat €ivista hudabyo mizdam mazda yehya ti dabram. 


‘that way of which thou, Lord, spakest to me as being that 
of the Good Mind, that of the religion of the Soshyants, whereby 
deeds well-done in accordance with Righteousness are to grow, 
since one did teach to the benevolent the reward of which 
thou, Mazda, art the deposit.’ 
(The tradition renders mraos by yemaleliindi, and civista by 
Ca8it6, Gsvadayah.) 
Ys. 43. 11: 
spantam at @wa mazda manghi ahura 
hyat ma vohi pairi-jasat manawha 
hyat wima uxdbais didainvheée paourvin 
sidra moi sus maskyacxin zarazdaitis 
tat varazyeidyai hyat moi mraotda vahistam. 


‘then I did think thee to be holy, O Mazda Ahura, when the 
Good Mind came unto me, when first I learned through your 
words—Hard, did he announce unto me, is holding fast the 
faith among men—to do that which ye said unto me is the best 


thing.’ 

(The tradition renders minghi by minit homanih, amamsthah ; 
pairi-jasat by bard maté, samagacchat ; didaiwhée by nikézito ; 
sus and mraota by gift, avocat.) 
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Ys. 46. 7: 
ham na mazda mavaité payim dadat 
hyat ma dragva. didara sata acnanhée 
anyam Owahmat Gbrasca mananhasca 
yaya syaodandis asam Oraosta ahura 
tam moi dastvam dacnaydi fravaoca. 


‘when the wicked sought to hold me to sin, whom ap- 
pointed man as a protector of one like me, other than thy Fire 
and Mind, through whose deeds Righteousness did prosper, 
O Lord? Pronounce to me that wise knowledge of the Religion.’ 

(Note the variant didarsta F 2, H1 for didarasata. ‘The tra- 
dition renders dadat by yehabint, duitah ; didarasata by dadhati, 
and 6raosta by fravarem, palayami.) 


Ys. 47. 3: 
ahya manysus tvam ahi tad spento 
ya ahmai gam ranyo-skaratim ham-tasat 
at hoi vastrai rama-da adrmaitim 
hyat ham vohi mazda hama-frasta mananha., 


‘of that spirit thou art the holy one hereby, who pleasure-bestow- 
ing fashioned for us the joy-giving Cow, and Armaiti for her 
pasture, when it [the Spirit] did hold questioning, O Mazda, 
with the Good Mind.’ 

(The tradition renders him-tasat by hamtdsit, samasrjat, and 
hama-fraxsta by samglistah.) 


Ys. 49. 4: 
yo dus-xrabwa acSamam varadan ramamea 
wv ats hizubis fsuyasi afsuyanti 
yarskam noit hvarstais vas duzvarsta 
toi dacvang dan ya dragvato dacna. 


‘those who augmented wrath and violence through their folly, 
with their own tongues, being thriftless among the thrifty, whose 
evil deeds did have no pleasure because of good deeds, 
they (are) in the house of the demons(?) through the religion of 
the wicked.’ 

(The tradition renders waradan by vdarit yekaviminéto, var- 
santah santi, and vas by vaiicitah. The last two lines are obscure 
and the rendering doubtful.) 
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b. Younger Avesta. 


Yx. g. 13 (YAv. verse) : 
ha ahmdai axis arandvi 
tat ahmdai jasat adyaptam 
yat he tam us-zayarnha 
tam arazvo zarabustra. 


‘this blessing did one find for him, this boon came to him 

that thou wert born unto him, thou, the just Zarathushtra.’ 
(The tradition renders arandvi by karté, cakre ; jasat by mat, 

sumprapa, and us-zayanha by zerxint homandi, uecdirjatah.) 


Vsp. 12. 4 (Y Av. prose) : 
humaya mainyamaide yo dabat ahurd mazdi asava 
Oraosta vohu manawha vaxst asa, 


‘we meditate upon the good kinds of knowledge which the 
righteous Ahura Mazda created, and the Good Mind did 
nurture, and Righteousness did increase.’ 

(The tradition renders da@ut by yehabint ; Oraosta by parvart, 
and vaxst by vaxsinit.) 


Yt. 4. 1 (YAv. prose) : 
azam dasum haurvatatd naram asaonam avisca rafniisca 
baosniisca witasca avoi fraca yaoxumaide. 


‘I created for righteous men both the helps and the pleasures 
and the enjoyments and the peculiar blessings of Haurvatiat, and 
we did confer (them) upon him,’ 


Vd. 2. 11 (YAv. prose and verse) : 
dat yimo imam zam visdvayat acva Orisva ahmaut masye- 
him yada para ahmdat as: tem ira fracarenta pasvasca 
staordca masyaca ' 
hvam anu ustim zaosemea 
yaba kadaca hé z2a08o. 


‘then Yima extended this earth a third larger than it was 
before; there over it did go forth both cattle and small 
beasts and men according to each one’s will and pleasure, even 
as one’s pleasure was.’ 

(The tradition renders visdvayat by sdtininit and fracaranta 
by sdatint.) 
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VI. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Perfect. 


Sentences which contain both the imperfect and the perfect 
are by no means common in the Avesta. In the few passages of 
this category which do occur the original distinction between the 
two tenses seems to be observed. 


a. Gdaoda-Avesta. 
Ys. 30. 4: 
ated hyat ta ham mainya jasaétam paourvim dazdé 
JAemed ajyaitimed yabied avhat apamam anmhus 
acisto dragvataum at asauné vahixstam mando. 


‘and then when the two spirits firs. came together, they have 
created both life and death and how the world shall be at 
the last, most evil for the wicked, but the Best Mind for the 
righteous.’ 

(The tradition renders ham jasattam by ham maté himand, 
ajagmasuh.) 

iS |) E 
taccit ma morandan jyotim yot dragvaté mazibis Cikditarags 
anuhised avhvaséd apayeiti raéxanawho vaédam 
yot vahistat asaund mazda rarasyan mananho, 


‘these destroyed my life who have taught the wicked 
especially to rob house-holders, both women and men, of the 
attainment of their inheritance, that they may make the righteous 
apostate from the Best Mind.’ 

(The tradition renders mdrandan by marencinisnd yehabind. 
vindgam dadate, and cikditaras by kasinend, acaranti.) 


b. Younger Avesta. 
Ys. 9. 5 (YAv. verse) : 
yimahe x§abre aurvahe 
noit aotam Awha noit garamam 
noit zaurva Gwha noit maradyus 
nott araské daévd-dato 
panca-dasa fracaroibe 
pita pubrasca raobucsva katarascit. 


‘in the reign of princely Yima there hath been neither cold 
nor heat, there hath been neither age nor death, nor disease 
created by the demons; father and son went forth fifteen 
years old each in figure.’ 
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(The tradition renders @aha by yehavint, asit, and fracardide 
by fraz satinit homand, pracaratah. See also the parallel pas- 
sage Yt. 15. 16.) 

Yt. 13. 90 (YAv. prose): 

yo paoirys stoi¥ astvaibya vacim aoxta vidoyum ahuro- 
thackam yo puoirys stois astvaidyd vacim framraot vidiyum 
ahuro-tkacsem yo paoiryo stois astvaidyd vispam dacvd-datem 


vavaca ayesnyam avahmyam. 


‘who first of the material world spake the word against the 
demons, belonging to the faith of Ahura, who first of the 
material world proclaimed the word against the demons, 
belonging to the faith of Ahura, who first of the material world 
hath declared all (the world) created by the demons to be 
unworthy of worship or of prayer.’ 

(The perfect vavaca is coordinated in this late passage to the 
imperfects aoxta and framraot.) 


VII. Sentences containing the Aorist and the Perfect. 


Sentences which contain both the aorist and the perfect are 
extremely rare. A few examples, however, may be cited. 


a. Gded-Avesta. 
Ys. 34. 3: 
at toi myazdam ahurd namanha asaica dama 
gacde vispa & xsabroi yt vohis Ora0sta mananwha 


Groti 2 hudiwhd vispais mazda aimdavasi: sav. 


‘now unto thee, O Ahura and Asha, we are to offer with homage 
the oblation, (namely) all beings in the Kingdom which ye did 
nurture through the Good Mind, for the weal of the beneficent 
hath been fitting in all respects for those like unto thee, O 
Mazda,’ 


Ys. 44. 20: 


Ciband mazda huasabra daiva awhard 


© 


at it parasa yor pisyeinti acibys kam 
yais gum karapa usixsa acSamai data 
yacd kava anmané uridoyata 

noit him mizon asa vastram fradaivhe. 


‘have the demons been good rulers, O Mazda? Now this I 
ask : What (vengeance shall be) to those who oppress, through 
whom the Karap and the Usij did give the Cow unto Wrath, 
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and through whom the Kavi is a sinner forever,and not a man to 
prosper the pasture through Righteousness in watering it.’ 

(The strophe is obscure and the translation doubtful. The 
tradition renders @wharé by yeheviint homand, abhavan and 
data by yehabint.) 


VIII. Sentences containing the Aorist and the Pluperfect. 
Sentences which contain both the aorist and the pluperfect are 
excessively rare. <A single example, which is not free from 
ambiguity, may be quoted. 


a. Gddda-Avesta. 
Ze. 3. 1: 
vuhista itis sravi zarabustrahe 
spitamahya yezi hoi dat adyapta 
asat hacd ahurd mazda yavoi vispai a hvawhavim 
yacca hoi daban sasanéa daénayt vavnhuyt uxd4 syaodandca. 


‘the best wish is to be called Zarathushtra Spitima’s if Ahura 
Mazda in accordance with Righteousness is to give the boons, 
even a happy life for all eternity, to him and to those who did 
desire (?) and had become learned in the words and deeds 
of the good religion.’ 


IX. Sentences containing the Imperfect, the Aorist, and the Perfect. 


The Giéis furnish one example of an Avestan passage which 
contains the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect side by side. 


a. Gdada-Avesta. 

Ys. 29. 1: 

asmaibya gaus urva gorazda kahmai ma&é Owardzdim ka 
ma tasat 

& ma ackamé hazasca ramé Ghisayd doresca terisca 
noit moi vastd xkmat anyd vba modi sasta vohi vastryd. 
‘to you the Soul of the Kine did wail: For whom did ye 
create me, who shaped me? Wrath and Violence, Mutila- 
tion, and Outrage, and Power have bound me; no husband- 
man is there for me but you; so announce to me good pas- 
turage.’ 

(The tradition renders garazda by garzit, krandati; @Pwardzdum 
by barehinit homanam, avinirmito ‘smi, and tasat by tasit 
homanam, ghatito ‘smi.) 
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The conclusion which I draw from the study of the syntax of 
the preterite tenses of the Avesta has already been shadowed 
forth. In the Ga6as the tenses retain their original significations 
unchanged, while the Younger Avesta shows a steady degenera- 
tion of feeling for the primary distinctions between the preterite 
tenses. The imperfect in the Gi6is is the tense of narration, as 
it is in the Younger Avesta. The aorist is not uncommon in the 
Giéis, where it denotes an action or event occurring at some 
undetermined past time. It is found very seldom in the Younger 
Avesta, where it has become to all intents equivalent to the 
imperfect. The perfect in the Gi@is expresses the present result 
of a past action or event. It still retains this force in general in 
the Younger Avesta, although cases are not lacking, especially in 
late portions of the text, where the perfect, like the aorist, has 
degenerated into a mere narrative tense. The two points in 
which I differ most from results hitherto obtained are in regard 
to the pluperfect and to the medio-passive in-. In my opinion 


‘the pluperfect expresses the result in the past of an action or 


event whose time was still more remote. In other words the 
pluperfect is a true preterite perfect, not a preterite present. I 
have suggested that the medio-passive in-é lost its aoristic force 
as early as the Iranian period and became equivalent to a simple 
preterite tense.’ 


! For the transcription employed in this article, see the editorial note 
at the end of the volume. 
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On the Hindu Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance.— 
By Wasnsurn Hoprxtins, Professor in Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


I. Tue Law. 

Tue medieval and modern practice of sitting in dharna, lit- 
erally ‘holding up’ a defaulting debtor by preparing to commit 
suicide at his door, is familiar to English readers through Maine’s 
account in the Karly History of institutions, p. 297 ff. The 
custom is more fully described by Leist in his Jus Gentium, p. 
475 ff.,a presentation based mainly on Jolly’s article, Das Indische 
Schuldrecht (the latter was published in the Sitz. d. phil. hist. 
KI. d. Bair. Ak. d. W., 1877). ‘These accounts refer to the legal 
aspect of suicide as a means of compelling payment,’ and are 
based on ‘provisions of the native codes of Manu and Brhaspati. 
Manu, circa 300-200 Bb. C., recognizes several means of getting a 
debt paid, and among them, viii. 49, is one called Gecarita or 
‘the custom,’ a word rot further defined and in itself as indefi- 
nite as if one should say “One may compel payment d@ la mode.” 
Brhaspati, however, circa 500 A. D., says, xi. 58, that dearita is a 
mode of exacting payment which consists either in seizing the 
debtor’s wife, son, and cattle, or in “performing the door- 
sitting”, krtvd dvdropavegunam. The puzzling thing about this 
definition is that it seems to imply suicide, whereas suicide by 
starvation has already been mentioned in the same author’s list 
as one of the means called ‘moral suasion,’ (a category which 
includes also advice, remonstrance, and following about, anu- 
gama, 53 and 54), 

Circa 400 B. C., in the law-book of Apastamba i. 19. 1, the 
custom of besieging (a debtor) is recognized in the words “he 
who has entered upon” (sc. praya, or death by starvation) and 
“he who is concerned in the sitting” (pratyupavistah, ya¢ ca 
pratyupavegane), with a possible connection with the preceding 
word rnika, ‘debtor’ (p. w.). 





1 The comparative side, treated by Maine and. Leist, was first noticed 
by Stokes, who illustrated the practice again in The Academy, 12 Sept., 
1885, p. 169. See also Tamassia, Riv. scientifica del diritto, 1897, p. 76 ff. 

* The word is not confined to this application since it occurs of liba- 
tions, offered ‘‘as is the custom,” dcaritatvam, in Par. Grh. Sit. ii. 17. 18. 
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According to the later law, the suitor must be a Brahman priest 
(Jolly, p. 316), though nothing is said on this subject in the codes 
just cited. 


II. Itctusrrations or THE Law. 


So much by way of introduction. In the citation of legal 
works hitherto made by others no illustrations have been given of 
the ancient practice, but only the formal statutes appertaining 
to it. In the following pages I give some cases of various 
forms of suicide for redress from what may be called historical 
records. I do not mean that the cases are historical in reality, 
for they are only epic narratives and one of them is a fable. But 
they are older than the cases in the Rajatarangini, and are in so 
far historical as to reflect conditions which must have obtained 
when the two epics were composed. Their value lies in the fact 
that they represent not merely what is the rule according to the 
law-book, but what was regarded as customary. Incidentally 
these epic illustrations will show that praya in the account of 
Brhaspati cannot be taken in the sense of prdrthand, begging or 
beseeching, as some of the native expositors think (Jolly, p. 314), 
but is the praya of the regular practice called prayopavegana, or 
“entering upon death,” prdya being here, as elsewhere, exitus, a 
wider term in this respect than dearita in its meaning of ‘ door- 
sitting,” the latter, however, not being confined to this, but 
including any obstruction, as does dharna' to-day. 


SUICIDE IN GENERAL. 


According to Hindu law all forms of suicide are forbidden. 
Thus in Manu vy. 89, and Yajiiavilkya ill. 6, the dtmatydgin, 
‘‘self-abandoner,” is one to whose spirit no oblations may be 
offered, or in the still stronger language of Apastamba, i. 28. 17, 
the “one killing himself,” dmdanam abhimanyamdanah, is accursed, 
abhigastah, like a murderer, Similarly Giutama, xiv. 12, and 
Vasistha, xxiii. 14, ff., who mention particularly as suicides thus 
accursed those who kill themselves by starvation, prdya (in its 
usual meaning, death by fasting), weapons, fire (wood, Vas- 





1 The practice of dharna to-day includes not only ‘‘ door-sitting ” but 
also any form of obstruction, for example, obstructing a water-course. 
Fasting is not, therefore, a necessary concomitant of dharna, though it 
is of ‘‘ door-sitting,” dvdropavecanam. 
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istha), poison, water, hanging (or jumping, or earth-clods, or 
stones, these three in Vasistha alone). Although only the first 
of these is of special interest, | may add that the Hindu records 
show that with the exception of the two last, all these forms of 
suicide were generally recognized. Both epics have the same 
formula’ for a woman contemplating suicide : 


visam agnim jalam rajjum asthasye tava karandat 


says Damayanti, 4, 4, and her cry of despair, 
‘Poison, fire, water, the rope, will I undergo for thy sake,” 
is echoed in the Ramayana, ii. 29. 21, 


visam agnim jalam va ham asthasye mrtyukaranat 


“ Poison, fire, or water I will undergo for the sake of death;” 
while the latter epic adds “the rope” a little later, as if it were a 
customary mode of death: sé team agnim pravica v4 .. rajjum 
baddhva tha va kanthe, R. ii. 74. 33, “Such (an evil woman art 
thou) do thou enter fire or bind the rope about thy neck.” 

So in R. iii. 45. 36 ff.: “If [ be deprived of Rima, I will enter 
the Godavari, or noose myself, or abandon my body on a cliff, or 
drink sharp poison, (or) enter fire, but never will I touch another 
man after Rima.” ? 

These forms are for women. Death (murder?) by drowning 
occurs in the case of Kahoda, who being defeated in argument, 
vade, was drowned, apsu nimajjitah, by his opponent, M. iii, 132. 
15, which I cite because it is possible that he drowned himself in 
despair. So Hansa and Dimbhaka drowned themselves in the 
Jumna for love of each other, M. ii. 14. 41 ff. The women, 
though more apt to burn themselves on the pyre of their hus- 
bands, commit suttee by drowning also. Their suttee by fire is 
amply illustrated in the following passages from both epics : 

“A good woman, sdédhvi, follows after her husband who has 
died before her,” M. i. 74. 46. : 





1 Without this form in M. xiv. 69. 9, bhaksayisye visa ghoram pra- 
veksye vd hutdganam, ‘‘1 will eat poison or enter fire.” 

? Here the scene is intensified as compared with the simple ‘I will 
enter fire” of G. 51. 29. Peculiar to B. 1. c. is dbandhisye (sc. rajjva 
kantham) without object. ‘‘ Poison, hanging (here uwdbandhana), en- 
tering fire, fasting and sword,” follow, as alternative forms. ‘‘ Leaping 
from cliff-edges,” R. v. 13. 33-34, is suggested as an appropriate means 
of death for a disconsolate hero and his wife and children. 
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“Thus speaking the queen mounted the fire-pile,” M. i, 125. 31. 

““* What suttee (good) woman deprived of her husband could 
live?’ Thus wailing the unhappy woman, true to her husband, 
entered the gleaming fire,” M. xii. 148. 9-10. 

These cases are from the Mahabharata, which, however, in its 
older parts fully recognizes the survival of widows, cases of sut- 
tee being mentioned only in the later added books. The Rama- 
yana does not make the wife follow the husband,’ but it alludes 
to the practice in ii. 66. 12: 


sa "ham adyai va’distantam gamisyami pativrata 
idam carivam alingya praveksyami hutaganam. 

‘“¢ Being true to my husband I will go to death to-day. 
Embracing this body (of my husband) I will enter the fire.” 


Also in v. 26.7: “Fie upon me un-Aryan, not suttee, asaéi, 
since deprived of him I live even for a moment a life that is evil.” 
: The former passage is much expanded in the Bengal version, and 
‘the fact that no suttee takes place makes it probable that it was 
a conventional lament inserted after the completion of the first 
poem, as may be the case also with the actual suttee recorded in 
the first book of the other epic.’ The good widows at the end of 
this latter epic (also a late addition) perform suttee by drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, xv. 33, 21 (pativratah sadhvyah). 
Manu, however, does not recognize any form of suttee. 

But if these cases refer only to women, not less do men commit 
suicide as a sacred act. Thus as at Susa, Kalanos, B. C. 324, so 
in the Ramayana iii. 5, the ascetic Garabhafiga ends his life by 
burning himself and goes to heaven, though the general epic 





‘Sita enters fire to prove her purity, but this is at the command of 
her husband. As she is the heroine, she comes out unscathed, R. vi. 
116. 27 ff. 

? The Ramayana (perhaps late) is not lacking in passages which give 
the suttee sentiment. Ina praksipta, Sugriva’s wife Ruma will die when 
he dies, and Tara also will perish through sorrow for her husband, R. 
v. 13. 27; while Sita says ‘‘ better to die than live deprived of Raima,” 
ib. 26. 41, greyo me jivitin martum vihind ya mahdtmand. Cf. ib. 25, 
26, 84. Another praksipta (apparently), viz. v. 28, makes Sita, after 
saying that poison and weapons are lacking, prepare to hang herself 
with this remark: wdbaddhya venyudgrathanena ¢ighram aham gami- 
syami Yamasya milam (17). These, however, are merely sentimental 
outbursts, and Ravana uses the same speech when his brother is slain, 
nanu me maranam creyah, etc., vi. 68. 18; while Rama in turn is sup- 
posed to die of grief for Sita, v. 26. 36. 
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rule is that “a man who kills himself, dtmahd pumdn, does not 
go to heaven,” i. 179. 20." But even the law-book which regards 
suicides as accursed provides that ascetics may end their lives by 
starvation, Manu vi. 31. Such contradictions are common in law 
and epic. They spring sometimes from the antithesis of code and 
usage, sometimes from the inculcation of a higher ideal, as when 
austerity is usually said to be a sign of saintly life, but at the same 
time we are informed that “one who injures his body is not 
devout,” dtmatantropaghati yo na tapasvi na dharmavit, M. 
xlii. 98. 4. We need not be surprised, therefore, to learn that, 
though one who commits suicide by praya is formally “accursed,” 
this practice is approved in law and practiced by epic characters. 


SuIcIDE BY STARVATION. 


So we approach that peculiar kind of suicide which forms 
the subject of this paper, according to which the creditor sets out 
to starve himself to death to compel payment. 

But before speaking of this in detail it will be well to illus- 
trate the fact that the formal exitus, prdya, is by no means con- 
fined to such legal use, but it is of far wider application. As I 
wish to distinguish the different forms of praya, or death by 
starvation, I shall call the most general the first form. The verbs 
with which this word praya is construed are usually ds, upa-ds, 
‘sit, gam or d-gam, upa-i or (prati-) upa-vig, ‘enter upon,’ the 
meaning being ‘sit to death,’ or ‘enter upon death’ (by sitting 
without nourishment); while wpa-vi¢ alone means ‘ fast upon.’ 

1. Prdya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm and because of sorrow, or despair. 

To this category belong the cases where heroes overcome in 
battle and no longer able to fight devote themselves to death to 
gain heaven. As this is considered a religious exercise, so it is 
in reality identical with the completion of philosophic Yoga, and 
is indeed called by the same name. The great saint sits in Yoga 
abstraction renouncing food till he dies, his object being merely 
to attain salvation. This is exactly what the warrior does in the 
following cases, where the soldier is at the same time more or 
less of a sainted character (guru): 





1The female ascetic Cabari also ‘“‘ burns herself (alive) and goes to 
heaven,” in R. iii. 74. 32-33 (hutvd ’tmdnam hutdgane). 


, 
’ 
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In M. vii. 198, 29-31, Bhirigravas sits silent, munih, on the field of 
battle, having ‘entered upon praya,’ prayagatah, devoting himself 
to death. In this state he “withdraws his breath” and meditates 
upon holy texts, fixing his eye upon the sun, desirous of going to 
the Brahma-world. In other words he acts just like a Yogin, 
and the terms used of his act are indifferently yogayuktah 
(abhavan munih) and prayagatah or prayam updvigat (above 
and ib. 143, 33-35). 

So in vii. 192. 46, Yoga is used of another hero who dies in the 
same way, sitting in his chariot, distressed because of his son’s 
reported death. This man too is said to be prayagatah as well as 
yogam tyivadn, “entered praya” or “entered yoga,” vi. 43. 65-66. 
It is rather characteristic of the late seventh book that nowhere 
in the earlier epic is such an action called entering Yoga, and 
undoubtedly it was at first merely starvation or dying, without 
the element of mysticism given by the abstraction and prayerful 
attitude of the saint. 

The same cause, slightly modified by failure, the sense of duty 
unfulfilled, and the fear of a worse death, leads the warriors in R. 
iv. 57. 18, to say “through fear we sit to death,” bhaydt prayam 
upasitah.’ The cause of prdya is given in R. iv. 55. 11, as the 
fear of imprisonment, “than which praéyopavegana is better,” 
and in iv. 53. 12-13, in other words: “ We must die now, for we 
have failed in our attempt (and fear to go back to the king), 
and hence to enter upon death, prdyapavegana, is proper for 
us,” for “we have not accomplished what we ought.” ? 

It is clear that such cases of prdya or death by starvation 
involve no legal point and are only by accident, so to speak, 
cases of praya. That is to say it would make no difference 
whether the characters here chose praya or any other of the modes 
of suicide mentioned above. Their action is merely on a par 
with that of suicides by burning or drowning, which indeed are 
presented as normal alternatives. Thus in R. v. 13. 38 ff.: “If I 





1 In the corresponding account at G. iv. 56. 24 and 57. 23, the simple 
verb is used, prdyam dsyate, dsmahe. The résumé in R. v. 35. 60 has 
prayam updsmahe and prdyopavistah, with prdyopavega (sic) in 62. 

* na krtam kdryam, R. iv. 56.8. At the end of R. iv. 55, 17 and 20, in 
preparing for this ceremony those intending to die touch water and lie 
on holy darbha grass (the ends of the grass pointed south), with their 
faces to the east. The verb here is wpa-vi¢ (and sam-upa-vi¢). 
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fail in my attempt, I will become a hermit, or raising a pyre enter 
the fire, or birds and jackals may eat my body after I have died 
of starvation in the proper way,’ or, for this too is a means of 
death recognized by the seers, I will drown myself.” And so 
Prince Duryodhana says: “If I see these (rivals) here again I will 
dry myself up without water, without opposition (?); poison, 
hanging, the sword, entrance into fire, will I inflict upon myself, 
for I cannot see them successful again,” M. iii. 7. 5.’ 

Between this general form of suicide by praéya and that to be 
mentioned next there is one which differs merely in respect of 
the cause assigned. As it is rather interesting, however, to see 
how the different cases lead up to the suicide with deadly motive 
(which is the legal form), I will separate the closely allied 
examples that follow. 

2. Praya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm, but because of disgrace inflicted. 

That is here accomplished which in the“ death for sorrow” 
and “death because of fear” in the last paragraph was anticipated. 
It is perhaps scarcely worth while to differentiate these cases, 
but they are one step nearer to the legal prdya, in that the cases 
under | are merely the result of sorrow or fear, while in both this 
and the legal case an insult or injury has actually been inflicted. 
The suicide is not only unhappy; his honor has been affected. 

Under this head comes the second threat (not fully carried 
out) of the same prince, Duryodhana, mentioned above, who in 
the Mahabharata iii. 249. 11, 20 ff., says that he has been dishon- 
ored and will “sit to death” prayam updsisye. He then touches 
water, sits down upon darbha, sacrificial grass, and clothed in 
rags, and silent, collecting his thoughts, prepares to die of starva- 
tion ; though his friends attempt to dissuade him by telling him 





1 cl. 40, upavistasya vad samyak, without prdyam, showing a purely 
technical use of wpa-vi¢ as in the law-books and in the verse cited above 
from the other epic. The alternate text, 15. 56, has pravistasya (still of 
the pyre). 

> punah cosam gamisyami nirambur niravagrahah, visam udban- 
dhanam cai’va gastram agnipravecanam karisye. The commentator 
gives a var. lec. vdrano vad navagrahah (va as often for iva). Compare 
with this scene, ii. 47. 31; also 52. 41. With the varied reading the 
verse means ‘‘I will dry myself up (starve myself) like an elephant 
newly caught,” a familiar image of grief, e. g. in R. ii. 58. 3. 
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that he is foolish and that “a suicide goes to hell,” (251. 19; 252. 
2, kasmat prayopaveganam atmatyagi hy adhoyati).’ 

It may, however, be thought that there is in this case an 
ulterior though hidden object of revenge (the legal notion) in the 
act of prdya, affecting those who had disgraced the would-be 
suicide. Nothing of the sort appears in the tale, and that this is 
not @ necessary concomitant may be seen on comparing the case 
in the tale of the tiger and the jackal. The jackal is minister to 
his king the tiger, and has been disgraced without reason. Al- 
though the king discovers the mistake and wishes to reinstate the 
minister, the latter feels the disgrace so keenly that he persists in 
his design, “begs to sit to death, being grieved by the anger” 
(of the king), and “having sat to death, went to heaven.”* Here 
it is clear that if the minister’s intent was to harm the king he 
would not first have asked permission of his intended victim.* 

3. Prdya is undertaken as a self-inflicted punishment by one 
conscious of having sinned. Remorse instigates the act, but 
there is an additional notion that death will be an expiation. 
I have but one illustration, which shows that fear of punishment 
hereafter is the motive. In M. xii. 27. 23 ff., a king says: 
“Sinner that I am, dgaskarah papah, I will sit, dsinah, here and 
dry up my body. Know that I have now entered death ( praya- 
upavistah) in order that I may not be born in other births, a 
destroyer of family. I will not eat, I will not take water, I will 
stay here and dry up my dear life.”* In the next example we 
come nearer to the legal aspect of the case, when suicide has an 
immediate motive, but still without intent to harm. 

4. Prdya is undertaken from despair without intent to harm, 
but with intent to compel another to do one’s will. 





! The first reason given is that as the cause is insufficient he makes 
himself ridiculous: 250. 12, prdyopavistas tu nrpa radjiam hdsyo bhav- 
isyasi. In 249. 41, upd-sthd is used, tvayi prayam updsthite. Compare 
prayam updsmahe, G. v. 32. 238. 

2 In regard to the spiritual reward, it is declared in M. xiii. 7. 16, that 
a prdyopavecin ‘always obtains bliss,” prdyopavegino rdjan sarvatra 
sukham ucyate, ‘* just as one who lives on grass alone goes to heaven,” 
said here of ascetic devotion. 

3 The text is found in M. xii. 111. 73 and 90: tend’marsena samtaptah 
prayam dasitum dicchata and gomdyuh prayam dsthdya tyaktvad deham 
divam yaydau. 

4 jatisv anydsv api yathé na bhaveyan kuldntakrt, gosayigye priydn 
prandn ihastho ‘ham. 


“ 
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Illustrations are furnished at the close of the great epic war. 
Draupadi thus devotes herself to death in despair and sorrow for 
the sake of urging her various husbands to do an act equivalent 
to taking a reprisal. The epic alludes to this in advance as 
“fasting upon her husbands,” literally “besieging her husbands,” 
where it is perhaps implied that if they suffer the queen to die 
they will reap the usual consequences. She continues in this 
state, prdyopeta, x. 16. 22, till the deed that she demands shall 
be done is actually accomplished. In entering into the prdya 
state she uses the formula 


thai va prayam dsisye, x. 11. 15, 


‘“‘Here will I sit to death,” which I call a formula because it is 
employed in the same words elsewhere in this epic and also in 
the Ramayana, iv. 53.19. Here is to be noticed the fact that in 
the preliminary in the Mahabharata the word pradya is not used, 
but upa-vi¢, the verb (sitting against or besieging), governs the 
accusative in the technical sense of fasting upon (compare upa- 
vista as used above). This reference occurs in i. 2. 304, krtdna- 
ganasamnkalpa yatra bhartrn upavi¢cat, “what time she, resolved 
upon not eating, besieged her husbands.” ’ 

A similar case occurs in xiv. 80. 17 and 40-41, where the 
queen betakes herself to pradya with the intent to persuade a 
favor which shall relieve her of her grief. She is accompanied 
in her devotion by one of her sons, who seems to “sit to death” 
merely through grief and despair. The queen says: “Here will 
I sit to death in your presence, overwhelmed with woe at being 
deprived of husband and a son” (unless you restore them to 
life). She uses the words given above, ihdi’va prayam dsisye, 
and then “sitting down became silent,” wpdsind tisnim asit, 
which may perhaps be translated better in the techical sense 
“besieging became silent.” Her son “touches water and becomes 
silent,” when prdyopetah, or prayopavistah, that is “when enter- 
ing upon praya.” No threat of harm is here made, but, as above, 
may be implied. It is assumed in both these cases that it is per- 
fectly natural for a woman thus to enter prdya, and it is in fact 
the same situation as that described in the Ramayana, iii. 47. 





1In xii. 116. 10, upavista is used of a saint not in prdya but simply 
fasting. The same word is current also in its literal sense of ‘taking 
a seat’ without any such connotation. 
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8-9, where the queen says: “If Rima is consecrated (against my 
will and thy promise) I shall not eat, nor sleep, nor drink, from 
this day on forever, and this will be the end of my life.” In R. 

i. 11. 21 (compare 9. 59 ff.) this is represented as being a threat 
i death because of the disgrace attaching to the queen if her 
husband breaks his promise to her: “ despised by thee, I _ die 
to-day”; ib. 12, 47, “I will drink poison in thy presence.” 

T hewn is of course no hard and fast line between these divi- 
sions. The sum of them is that an aggrieved or wretched or 
guilt-conscious person, whether man or woman, threatens to com- 
mit suicide by pradya as by other means with the intent to 
force another to do a certain thing, or, more rarely, simply to 
escape greater ill or atone for his sin. The former case brings 
us nearest to the legal aspect, where prdya is a means of com- 
pulsion. 

This kind of pradya is found also in Buddhistic narratives. 
Thus Tissa and Ratthapila both abstain from food to get what 
they want, as narrated in the Vita-miga Jitaka and Ratthapila 
Sutta. But on this side I lack fuller information, the illustra- 
tion in this paper being drawn chiefly from the epics, where I 
believe they are complete. 

5. Praya is undertaken by a suppliant, but it is accompanied 
with a threat to the effect that if the object of desire is not 
granted vengeance will be taken. The motive here is to excite 
pity, which failing, recourse is had to force. 

This is illustrated by Rima lying on sacred grass in praya, but 
at the same time threatening the (god of) ocean, which in the 
Mahabharata version is sufficient, but in the Rimiayana the threat 
is carried out with an absurd account of an attack on Ocean.’ 
Here it is to be observed that the suppliant is not a priest but a 
warrior. The threat, however, and actual attack on the ocean- 
god is an epic (heroic) equivalent of the distraint which goes 
with the ‘ door-sitting.’ 

6. Praya is undertaken by a suppliant, but is accompanied 
with the threat that if the object of desire be denied the one who 
rejects the suppliant will go to hell. 

This is quite in accord with the view of the law-books, where 
the implication is clearly that the person who permits the suicide 





1M. iii. 283. 30 ff., pratigesyamy upavasan .. upaspr¢ya praticicye 
jalanidhin vidhivat kucgasamstare ; R., vi. 19. 41 kugdstirne samvivega.. 
21.1, praticigye. 
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to be carried out will suffer for it hereafter. As said above, this 
threat may be implied in some of the preceding cases, though 
there is only one explicit example of this sort known to me 
in epic poetry. But here too it is not a priest who threatens. 

In Rimiyana ii. 21, 27-28, the queen says to her son: “If thou 
abandonest me, my son, I will sit to death, being unable to live, 
and then thou shalt go to the hell world-renowned” (known to be 
in store for such as slay by refusing to grant requests in such 
circumstances).’ 

7. Praya, further (but here the word is only implied), is under- 
taken at the door of the house, the suppliant sitting on sacred 
kuga-grass, with intent to compel submission, as in the law-books. 
But no violence is used, and there is no suggestion that the one 
affected will suffer hereafter. It is expressly said that this 
recourse is fitting only for a priest, and the situation is likened 
to that caused by a “priest robbed of his money.” The only 
example is in R. ii. 111. 14-17, where Raima’s brother attempts 
to persuade him to return home, and to do so strews kuga-grass 
before the door of the hut, takes up his position there, and says: 

“T will besiege (beseech) the prince until he grants me his 

favor. 

“Without food, not averting my eyes, like a priest that has 

been robbed of his possessions, 

“T will lie before his hut until he (yields or) returns home.” 

To which the prince replies: “Why wilt thou besiege me? 
For only a Brahman (priest) has a right to obstruct men, and the 
observance in regard to besieging is not for annointed (kings).” * 








1 aham pradyam tha ’sisye .. tatastvam prapsyase putra nirayam loka- 
vicrutam brahmahatydm ivé ’dharmat samudrah saritém patih. The 
last words refer to some Puranic legend (according to the commentator) 
which narrates that Ocean was once cursed by Pippalaida because of 
impiety to his mother. Ocean is cursed in M. xiii. 154.7: ‘*‘ Once Ocean 
was cursed by the Brahmans and though at that time full of fresh 
water, became salty.” The reference in the text cited, however, would 
imply that Ocean was cursed to suffer the penalty of killing a priest, 
though the Commentator says ‘‘he received grief equivalent to the 
punishment of going to hell.” The alternate text, G. ii. 18. 31, has 
brahmacadpam iva ’kasmat, ‘‘ received suddenly the Brahman curse.” 

2 dryam pratyupaveksyami yavan me(v. 1. na for sam) samprasidati, 
nirdhdro nirdloko dhanahino yatha dvijah, gaye purastdc chdlayam 
yavan mdm (v. 1. na), pratiydsyati: kim mam ... pratyupaveksyase, 
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So far as I know this is the only case where the verb “obstruct,” 
rodhati in technical application, occurs in epic accounts (the 
legal grha-samrodha), though it is interesting to see that sam- 
rodha is in ordinary epic parlance applied to obstruction of food, 
aharasamrodha, R. iv. 59. 11. 

These examples show that the full practice of the law in 
respect of dharna was recognized. The one who rejects a sup- 
pliant and compels him to kill himself, goes to hell. The only 
one who has a right to exercise constraint of this sort is a priest. 
Clearly then the practice of door-besieging is a restriction for a 
special cause of a practice once recognized as universal, suicide 
with especial intent to compel the victim of the practice to yield 
under pain of future punishment after death, which in turn is but 
one application of the still more general practice of suicide with- 
out intent to harm in cases of despair and disgrace. 

Both of these practices survive in India, under the respective 
names of traga, that is suicide simply as a self-inflicted punish- 
ment for disgrace or failure to carry out what has been solemnly 
agreed to,and dharna (=dharana), literally a holding, capio, or in 
English slang a “hold up,” which is restricted to a priest, and as 
already stated may be any form of obstruction, like obstructing 
the door or obstructing a water-course. These two are some- 
times merged, as in the case which I reported in my Steligions of 
India, p. 480, as occurring the year this book was written, 1894. 
The man who had made himself responsible for a payment, on 
finding that the debtor would not pay, to expiate the disgrace 
slew his own mother in the presence of the defaulter, who in 
turn as his only expiation slew himself. On page 361 of the same 
work I have expressed a doubt as to whether the “ door-sitting ” 
was a very ancient practice. I presume I meant recognized in 
ancient tales as well as law, an observation which I herewith beg 
leave to cancel. 

In modern times, as has been noticed by Professor Jolly in his 
excellent manual on Hindu Law and Custom, a looser form of 
dharna, known in South India as takdzd, permits the creditor to 
institute by proxy a regular siege of the debtor’s house. Here 
bradhmano hy ekapdr¢gvena nardn roddhum tha ’rhati (v. 1. gaydnas tu 
puran dahet !), na tu mirdhdabhisiktanam vidhih pratyupavecane. As 
to the v. l. with the unnecessary na in G. after ydvat, the similar for- 


mula in G. ii. 8. 58 (corresponding to 9. 59, above) has nd ’lamkdrdn na 
bhojanam dsevisye hy aham tavad yavad Ramo vanam vrajet. 
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the creditor, instead of acting for himself, hires a band of ruffians 
to obstruct, besiege, annoy, and threaten the life of the debtor. 
Some premonition of this substitution is found in the interpre- 
tation by a medieval commentary of Narada’s law—which, i. 122, 
on this subject coincides with Manu’s law—whereby a son or 
slave may act for the creditor. The Southern takdzd is of 
course without any religious significance, for the debtor is simply 
bulldozed into paying. Professor Pischel has noticed, moreover, 
one other interesting phase of moral compulsion as a means of 
recovering debts, namely the ‘ charmed circle,’ which in dramatic 
literature is drawn about a man who will not pay his gambling 
debts and out of which he may not step till he has settled (cited 
by Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 148). 

As to the ancient practice, the universal use of prdya in the 
technical sense exemplified above and the restricted observance 
of ‘*door-sitting ” removes all doubt as to Brhaspati’s rule. Any- 
one may sit in prdya as a means of compulsion; the dcarita is a 
special case appertaining to a priest who alone may obstruct, to 
kill whom is peculiarly heinous even by letting him starve, while 
his immunity from active murder (which was out of the question) 
gave him safety when engaged in distraint of cattle, etc. The 
one ‘obstructed’ was of course himself obliged to starve with the 
starving creditor, so that the practice, as far as fasting went, 
resolved itself into a sort of stomach-duel. The restriction to a 
priest must have been in the minds of the legal writers, as it is 
expressed as a matter of course in the epic. 

It is interesting to find in the epic the explicit statement (lack- 
ing in the early law-books) that door-sitting was not permitted , 


> whereas, according to the ancient 4 


against “ consecrated kings,’ 
laws of Ireland, quoted by Maine, op. cit. p. 280, the creditor’ 
might distrain without fasting in the case of a debtor “not of 
chieftain grade,” but in the case of a chieftain it was necessary to 
‘fast upon him.” 

Finally, to these oldest literary illustrations of the law I will 
add the oldest reference to the practice known to me in Hindu 
literature. Since the custom of constraining by suicide appears to 
be even Indo-European, it mgy indeed seem unimportant to track 
it back as far as possible in Hindu literature. Yet, since, on the 
other hand, there is always a lurking doubt as to whether a cus- 
tom which is found among several related peoples be not self- 
developed in each rather than inherited by all, it may not be 
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unprofitable to note a trace of this sort of fasting in Vedic litera- 
ture that is considerably older than either law or epic. Such a 
trace is to be found in the Kausitaki Upanishad of the Rig Veda, 
one of the five oldest philosophical dialogues that we possess 
(circa 700-600 B.C.). Here, as a simile ina metaphysical discus- 
sion, is introduced a case: “As if one, after begging a village 
and getting nothing, should fast (on the village) saying ‘I would 
not eat now even if (the village) should give,’ and then those 
same (villagers) who previously should repulse him come and urge 
him saying ‘Permit us to give to thee.’” It is even possible 
to translate the first clause “after begging and getting nothing, 
should fast on the village.” ’ 

The reason for the suddenly insistent generosity pictured here 
can be only that the villagers fear that the beggar will starve 
himself to death out of revenge, and that they will suffer the 
usual consequences of the prayopavegana, This takes the custom 
back to at least the close of the Vedic period in India, a date 
earlier by several centuries, [ think, than that of any allusion to 
the practice previously noticed.’ 


! The word used is the same as in the expression I have cited above 
from the epic (bhartyn updvicat). It is not material, however, whether 
we translate ‘‘ fasts on the village” or ‘‘ after begging a village should 
sit down (in prdéya) saying ‘I would not eat,’” since the following words 
and the result of the act show that prdyopavecana is intended. The 
text is: yathad grdmam bhiksitva ’labdhvo ’pavicen na *ham ato dattam 
agniyam ili ya evai “nam purastadt pratydcaksirais ta evdi’nam upa- 
mantrayante daddma ta iti, Kaus. ii. 1. 

2 So far as I have been able to ascertain, the practice of door-sitting 
to obtain payment of a debt is not found in China, but starvation to 
compel one to grant a desire is practiced there, and suicide (by knife) 
on the doorstep, either with the same purpose or to insure a curse upon 
the householder, is not infrequent. Under cases of Suicide in General, 
I have neglected above to give any early examples of suicide by leaping 
from a cliff, but this was always a favorite mode of dying (for love, as 
early as Rig Veda, X. 95. 14). 








ens 


The Religion of the Achaemenian Kings. First Series. The 
Religion according to the Inscriptions.—By Professor 
A. V. Wiitiams Jackson, of Columbia University, New 


York City. With an Appendix by Dr. Louis H. Gray.’ 


In one of the most striking passages of Isaiah, the Lord God 
Jehovah speaks ‘to His Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I 
have grasped,’ saying, ‘I myself will go before thee; ways will 
I make level, Doors of bronze will I break in pieces, and bars of 
iron cut asunder ; And I will give thee the treasures of darkness 
and the hoards of secret places; for it is I, JHVH, who calls 
thee by thy name, I, the God of Israel. For the sake of Jacob, 
my Servant, and Israel, my Chosen, I called thee by thy name, I 
took delight in thee though thou knewest me not’ (Is. 45. 2-4, 
Cheyne’s translation). This is Cyrus the Great, Cyrus the 
Achaemenian, Cyrus the hero of Xenophon’s ideal Greek 
romance, Cyrus the Persian king whose name is still honored 
after the lapse of centuries. 

But what was the creed of this ‘friend of JUVH’ (Is. 44. 28), 
and what was the faith of those Achaemenian rulers, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, whose names are known to history ? 
This question is one of interest and of importance alike to Bib- 
lical students and to students of the faith of Ancient Iran; for 
it was less than a century before the Babylonian Captivity and 
the coming of Cyrus, that the great teacher Zoroaster arose as 
the prophet of Ormazd and with ringing voice exhorted men to 
eschew evil and to choose the good. The significance as well as 
the interest which this problem of the religion of the Achaeme- 
nian kings has for the investigator, is-shown by the number of 
studies which have already been made upon it. The present 
research is undertaken not with the expectation of making clear 
all points connected with the Achaemenian faith, nor with the 
idea of determining whether the Achaemenidae were true Zoro- 





‘Tam particularly glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging 
the kind contribution of my pupil and friend, Dr. Louis H. Gray, whom 
I thank for his work in the Appendix on the Non-Iranian Inscriptions, 
and for his ready help in other matters of detail connected with the 
article.—A. V. W. J. 
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astrians or not; but the investigation is made with an eye to 
bringing together the material relating to the Achaemenian creed 
as fiily as possible, and with a hope that perhaps some hints 
may be given to students with regard to the relation of the 
Ancient Persian kings to Zoroastrianism. A partial bibliograph- 
ical list of studies in the field of the Achaemenian religion is 
given below.’ 

The discussion of the subject and the evidence which we pos- 
sess concerning the religion of the Achaemenidae will be pre- 
sented in the following order : 


SYNOPSIS OF THE TREATMENT. 


A. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to the Old Persian 

Inscriptions. 
a. Introduction. 

b. Auramazda or the God of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

c. The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 

d. Mithra and Anahita. 

e. Foy’s Conjecture of Arstat(?). 

f. Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

g- The Right Path. 

h. The Commandment of Auramazda and the Law. 

i. Religious Observance and Places of Worship. 

j. Summary. 


B. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to their non-Iranian 
Inscriptions. 
See the Appendix, pp. 177 ff. 


C. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to Classical Allusions. 





1Partial Bibliography (arranged alphabetically): Bang, ZDMG. 
xliii. 5383, 674; Muséon, viii. 393; Mélanges C. de Harlez, p. 11.—Cas- 
artelli, Compte rendu du 3™ Congrés scientifique international des 
Catholiques, i. 35-45.—Foy, KZ. xxiv. 63ff.: ZDMG. liv. 341 ff.— 
Halévy, Rev. Et. Juiv. i. 17-19.—de Harlez, Rev. de Vinstruct. 
publ. en Belg. xxxviii. 4-15.—Horn, Waren die alten Perser Zoroas- 
trier ? in Beilage zur Allg. Zeit. Miinchen, 1895, Nr. 206,171.—de Long - 
perier et Roger, 9. Cong. Intern. Orient. ii. 319-322.—Mills, SBE. 
xxxi. Introd. pp. 30-32.—Moulton, The Thinker, i. 401-408; ii. 308- 
315, 490-501.—Spiegel, ZDMG. ix. 183; Eran. Alterthumskunde, ii. 
189-191; and ZDMG. lii. 187-196; Tiele, Mél. C. de Harlez, pp. 307- 
312.—Vinson, Religion des Perses de Darius, de Xerxes, Les Mages, 
Zoroastre. Phare de la Loire, le 21 Mars 1881, et Rev. de Ling. xiv.— 
E. Wilhelm, ZDMG. xl. 105. The names of other contributors to 
the subject and the titles of their articles will be mentioned in the 
course of the paper. 
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D. The Religion of the later Achaemenians according to Allusions in 
the Pahlavi Literature and in the Shah Namah. 


E. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to Other Oriental 
Sources. 
The latter three topics will be treated in a following series, and a 
general discussion of the entire subject will then be given. The present 
paper is confined to divisions A and B. 


A. Tue RELIGION oF THE ACHAEMENIANS ACCORDING TO THE 
Op Persian INSCRIPTIONS. 


a. Introduction. 


‘A great god is Auramazda who created this earth, who created 
yonder heaven, who created man, who created péace for man, 
who made Darius king’ (baga vazraka Auramazda hya imam 
bumim ada hya avam asmadnam ada hya martiyam ada hya 
Siydtim ada martiyahya hya Ddarayavaum xsayabiyam aku- 
naus, NR. a. 1-8; Elv. 1-8; Sz. c. 1-4); or again, ‘ Auramazda 
the great, who is the greatest of the gods, it was he who 
made Darius king, it was he who gave to him the kingdom, 
by the grace of Auramazda Darius is king’ (Auramazda 
vazraka hya mabista bagandm hauv Darayavaum xsayabiyam 
adada hausaiy xsa@am frabara vaind Auramazdaha Dara- 
yavaus xsdyabiya, Dar. Pers. d. 1-5)—these are the lines which 
ring clearly with the note of fervent piety and zealous devo- 
tion, or the chord which the ancient Persian monarch Darius 
never tired of striking. Never was there a sovereign who felt 
himself more to be king by divine right, a truer Rex Dei Gratia, 
than did this Achaemenian ruler. ‘By the grace of Auramazda 
I am king; Auramazda brought the kingdom to me’ (vasnd 
Auramazdiha adam xsayabiya amiy Auramazdé xsaam manda 
Jrabara, Bh. 1. 11-12)-—‘ Auramazda bore aid unto me until this 
kingdom was held firm; by the grace of Auramazda I hold this 
kingdom firm’ (Auramazdamaiy upastam abara ydta ima 
xialam adary vainad Auramazdaha ima xsaWam darayamiy,— 
Bh. 1. 24-26). In every crisis and in every battle ‘Auramazda 
bore aid’ to Darius (Bh. 1, 55, 87, etc. etc.), put his enemies to 
confusion, or ‘delivered them over into his hand’ (pasdva dig 
Auramazda mand dastaya akunaus, Bh. 4. 35); every battle 
was won ‘by the grace of Auramazda’ (Bh. I. 94; 2. 25, etc.) ; 
and in his final summing up of his achievements, it is to the 
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grace of God that he ascribes all his success: ‘that which I did, 
I did in every way by the grace of Auramazda’ (ima tya adam 
akunavam hamahyaya Oarda vakiné Auramazdaha akunavam, 
Bh. 4. 59+60). So often does Darius take pains to attribute his 
success to the grace of Auramazda that we are tempted to stop 
and count the occurences of the ‘Dei Gratia’ phrase, and we find 
that vaind Auramazdaha occurs no less than 34 times in the 
columns of the great Behistin inscription alone; and within the 
compass of the same 420 lines, or so, the name of Awramazda 
is called upon fully 69 different times. The rock-records, there- 
fore, bear evidence enough that Darius was a god-fearing king 
and upheld that standard to his people. The tone still echoes in 
the short and unimportant inscriptions of Xerxes and of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Ochus, but it seems to have lost the clear 
ring of the voice of the earlier monarch and to have become more 
or less formulaic. Still there is no question that these sovereigns 
were worshippers of Ormazd whatever question there may be as 
to their individual views, leanings, or tenets. The entire matter 
of the religion of the Achaemenians as set forth in the inscrip- 
tions of Behistin, Persepolis, and elsewhere, has been excellently 
treated in an article already referred to on p. 161, n. 1; it is by 
Professor L. C. Casartelli, Za Religion des Rois Achéménides 
@apres leurs Inscriptions, (Compte rendu du 3™° Congrés Scienti- 
fique international des Catholiques tenu 4 Bruxelles, Septembre 
1894, pp. 1-183—Bruxelles 1895). In this study Casartelli gathers 
together all that is said in the Old Persian Inscriptions concern- 
ing the faith of their princely authors. As my own plan includes 
a treatment of the religion of the Achaemenians from all the 
sources accessible, in addition to the Inscriptions, I must in this 
First Series necessarily go over this particular part of the sub- 
ject again, which he has already covered. But as my results 
have been reached independently, I know that no one will more 
gladly welcome them, as agreeing in the main with his own, than 
the successor of Mgr. de Harlez. 


(b.) Auramazda or the God of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 


Auramazda vazraka hya mabgista baganadm, or again, baga 
vazraka Auramazda, are the lines that give the name and attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being of the Ancient Persian kings. The 
name Auramazda, or Ormazd, is the same as Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta, and it signifies ‘the Lord Wisdom,’ ‘Sovereign 
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Knowledge.” In the Avesta the name of the divinity is always 
written as two distinct words, each declined independently and 
often separated or sometimes used alone. In the Gathas or 
oldest metrical hymns of the Avesta the two parts of the divine 
name are frequently separated by several intervening words, or 
even a line. In these ancient Zoroastrian Psalms, moreover, the 
arrangement of the two words as Mazda.... Ahura is three 
times as common as Ahura.... Mazda.’ As for the Achae- 
menian Inscriptions themselves, there is only one instance in 
which we find the parts of the name divided and separately 
declined. The instance is on a monument of Xerxes, and there- 
fore later than Darius; it is Xerx. Pers. ca[cb]. 17, vainad Aura- 
hya Mazdaha. ‘There is likewise only a single example of the 
use of aura- alone ; this time, however, it is actually employed 
in one of the shorter inscriptions of Darius himself. The occur- 
rence is found in Dar. Pers. e. 23-24, Siydtig..... Aura niras- 
datiy ‘ Peace shall descend from Aura.’ So much for the divine 
name Auramazda. 

The designation baga, the linguistic cognates of which in other 
languages may be compared, is employed in the Old Persian 
Inscriptions as the generic term for ‘ god’ and its use is compara- 
tively frequent. In the Avesta, however, the occurrences of the 
word are relatively infrequent ; but at least two of the instances 
which are found in that sacred book are employed with reference 
to Ormazd (Ys. 10.10; 70. 1).° In the Inscriptions, Auramazda 
is called madista bagandm (Dar. Pers. d. 1; Xerx. Elv.2; Xerx. 
Van 2) or ‘the greatest or supreme of the gods’; in the Avesta 
Mithra is ‘the very wisest of the gods,’ bayanam asti a3.xraé- 
wastamd (Yt. 10. 141) and in Yt. 10, 1 Mithra is spoken of as 








1Cf. Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii. 632. 

2 For statistics see West, JRAS. xxii. 508 ff. (1890), and Tiele, Jets over 
de Oudheid van het Avesta, p. 16 (in thé Mededeelingen d. K. Ak. v. 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Let. 3de Reeks, Deel xi. p. 380, Amsterdam, 
1895). Cf. also Casartelli, La Religion, pp. 37-38. 

3 For the other instances of baya see Justi, Hdb. der Zendsprache s. v. 
baya, bayéddata, and (?) hubaya. As regards plurality, the plural baya- 
nam occurs only in Yt. 10. 141 in the Avesta, as mentioned above, but 
we find the plural baydn, bakdn in Pahlavi, e. g. Sg. 4. '7. 29; Dk. 8. 15. 
1 (West, SBE. xxiv. 128, 130-131; xxxvii. 34). In this last passage we 
are informed first of ‘the worship of Aiharmazd, the highest of divini- 
ties (bakdn)’—a phrase very similar to the one employed by Darius— 
and, secondly, we learn of ‘ the worship of the angels.’ 
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but little lower than Ahura Mazda himself. The phrase even 
recalls the words of the Psalmist extolling the Lord as ‘ exalted 
far above all gods’ (Ps. 97. 9; cf. also Ex. 15.11; 18.11; Deut. 
10. 17; Ps. 82. 1; 95. 3; 97. 7, and notice C. de Harlez, La Relig- 
ion persane p. 6). 

The attribute vazraka ‘mighty, great,’ as well as madista 
‘supreme, greatest’ manifest the belief in the sovereign power 
and exalted majesty of Auramazda; he is the great god, the 
highest of the gods, just as Darius himself is ‘the great king, 
the king of kings’ (#daya0iya vazraka xsayabiya xsayabiyanam, 
Bh. I. 1 et passim). The supreme power and divine omnipotence 
of Auramazda is sufficiently evidenced in the triumphs which he 
gives to his chosen Darius, who is as much the favored one of 
Ormazd as is Asoka ‘the Beloved of the Gods’ in India; but it is 
equally manifested in what he divinely causes to be done through 
the king’s agency.’ Darius proudly proclaims that when Aura- 
mazda ‘saw this earth in dire confusion he brought her unto 
me’ (ya0a avaina imam bumim yudiyd (?) pasavadim mana 
Srabara, NR. a. 32, ef. also Casartelli, La Religion, p. 39) and 
the king firmly believes that he was chosen to carry out the 
sacred mission because he was a just king and not a sinner.” 

Above all functions assigned to the godhead is that of the 
creative faculty. Ahuramazda ‘created’ (adda) the earth, the 
heaven, mankind, and all the blessings that are vouchsafed to 
man. The sentence from the inscriptions referring to Aura- 
mazda’s creative power has been quoted in full above; it is 
similar to the glorification of Ahura Mazda in the Avesta as the 
one ‘who created the cow and righteousness ; who created the 
good waters and plants ; who created light, earth and all good 
things’ (ya gamca asamcd dat apascad dat urvarascad vanuhis 
raocasta dat bimimcéa vispacad vohi, Ys. 37. 1). Compare also 
the noble Gatha passage on creation, Ys. 44. 3-5, also Ys. 57. 17, 
as well as the standing epithet ddtar ‘creator’ in the formulaic 
Avestan address to the deity. This emphasis of the idea of 
Ormazd’s creative activity is a cardinal tenet of the whole I[ra- 
nian faith ; it is repeated not only in the single shorter inscrip- 
tions of Darius but it is retained as a hallowed formula in the 
tablets of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes Ochus. With regard to the 





1 The idea is implied in Bh. 4. 50-52; 1, 12, etc.; NR. a. 32. 
* Compare the thought in Bh. 4. 61-67. 
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idea of creation itself, nothing is said to show that the creation 
is a bringing forth ex nihilo, but the root ,/dd- in the inscrip- 
tions is used only of Auramazda among all divinities,’ and I have 
touched elsewhere upon the possibility of the idea.’ 

While dealing with the formula in which Auramazda is spoken 
of as the one ‘ who created this earth, who created yonder heaven, 
who created man’ (see above), we must emphasize its closing 
words, ‘who created peace for man’—hya Siydtim ada martiya- 
hyd. The word siydti denotes repose, quiet, blessing, prosperity, 
joy, peace, like its Avestan cognate 8diti (see especially Vd. 1. 1) 
and like the root ,/8d- and its kindred, New Pers. sad etc. The 
employment of the word, as Casartelli, p. 41, hints, may possibly 
contain an echo of the felicity of man in the golden age; but it 
seems more likely if we imagine that siyati3* denotes the same 
idea that is alluded to by ‘peace’ or * welfare’ in the Deutero- 
Isaiah (45. 7) with its Persian coloring. We remember that 
Jehovah says ‘I form the light, and create darkness: I make 
peace, and create evil,’ or as Cheyne’s version reads ‘I am 
JHVH, and there is none else—Who forms light, and creates 
darkness, who makes welfare and creates calamity.’ The Judaeo- 
Persian text has *PONOD i. e. Arab. xoVuw ‘peace.’ Dr. Gray 
calls attention to Esther 3. 13 (= Apoc. Esth. 13. 2) ‘peace de- 
sired by all men on earth’—rhv rofovpevyy trois racw avOpwros 
cipnvnv, and notes that Keiper, Die Perser des Aeschylos, pp. 22- 
23 compares Aesch. Pers. 852, 918 with the idea contained in the 
Old Persian. The question of the possible connection or the 
degree of relationship between the Isaiah passage and the Achae- 
menian faith has been often commented upon and variously esti- 
mated.* 

As Auramazda is the author of peace as well as creator and 
preserver of all mankind, he is especially besought to assist in 


1 For the occurrences of 4/dd- see Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilin- 
schriften’, p. 225. 

* See Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii. Kap. vii. (soon to appear). 

3 The occurrences in Old Persian are: Siydti§ Dar. Pers. e. 23; siydtim 
Dar. Elv. 5; NR. a. 4 NR. b. 2; Sz. c. 2.; Xerx. Pers. da [db]. 4; Xerx. 
Pers. ca [cb]. 3; Xerx. Elv. 6; Xerx. Van 5.—The occurrences in Aves- 
tan are Vd. 1.1; Vsp. 7.3; Yt. 17.6; 17.10; Yt. 22.2; Fragm. Dk. 
ed. Peshotan, vol. 3, p. 131. 

4 See, for example, Stave, Kinfluss des Parsismus, p. 46 ff., p. 64 ff., 
where bibliographical references are given. Cheyne, Psalter, p. 269, 
calls Is. 45. 7 a protest against Babylonian dualism. 
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trouble and to give protection from harm. Thus in the crisis with 
the pseudo-Smerdis Gaumita, Darius says ‘I called upon Aura- 
mazda for aid; Auramazda brought assistance unto me’ (adam 
Auramazdim patiyavahaiy Auramazdamaiy upastim abara, 
Bh. 1. 54), or again in his prayer for deliverance from evil : 
‘may Auramazda protect me from evil, and protect also my fam- 
ily, and also this land ; I beseech Auramazda for this, may Aura- 
mazda grant this untome’ (mdm Auramazdé patuv hacad sar... 
utamaiy vidam utd imam dahyaum aita adam Auramazdam 
Jadiyamiy aitamaiy Auramazda dadatuv, NR. a. 51-55) ;' or 
once more, Auramazda is invoked ‘ with the all (or clan ?) gods’ 
to protect the country ‘from an invading horde, from famine, and 
from the Lie’ (mana@ Auramazda upastam buratuv hada vibaibis 
bagaibis uta imam dahydum Auramazda patuv hacd hainaya 
haca dusiyara haéa drauga aniya or abiy (2)? imam dahyaum ma 
djamiya ma haina ma dusiyaram ma drauga aita adam yan ..m 
jadiyamiy Auramazdam hada vidaibis bagaibis aitamaiy Aura- 
mazda dadatuy hada vidaibis bagaibis, Dar. Pers. d. 13-24).° 
Similarly Xerxes prays that ‘Auramazda with the gods’ may 
protect him and what he has made, and that ‘ Auramazda 
with the gods’ may protect that which his father Darius 
made (cf. mam Auramazda pdtuv hada bagaibis uta tyamaiy 
kartam uta tyamaiy pia Darayavahaus xsayabiyahya kartam 
avasciy Auramazda patuv hada bagaibis, Xerx. Pers. ca[cb]. 
12-15; Xerx. Pers. da[db]. 18-20), A discussion of what is 
meant by the allusion to the ‘ gods’ is postponed for the moment 
in order to confine the attention to Auramazda as the protector 
of mankind. In referring to the chiselled monuments which 
Darius has caused to be inscribed with his achievements the 
king adds an invocation of blessing upon all who take care to 
preserve the inscription: ‘may Auramazda be thy friend, and 
may thy family be large, and do thou live long, and let Aura- 
mazda make greater for thee whatsoever thou wilt do’ (Aura- 
mazda Ouvam dausta biyd utataiy tauma vasiy biya uta dargam 
jivad uta tya kunavahy avataiy Auramazda mazanam (?) kun- 
autuv, Bh. 4. 74-76). On the contrary he imprecates the curses 
of Auramazda upon any one that may injure or destroy the 


1On sar.., which is probably to be read sar(d’), see below, p. 171. 

* For the reading aniya see Spiegel, Ap. Keil.’ p. 48 and note; also 
consult the photographic reproduction in Stolze ; but WB. prefer abiy. 

3 On vidaibis bagaibis see discussion below. 
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inscription : ‘may Auramazda be thy slayer . . . and whatever 
thou shalt do, may Auramazda destroy that for thee’ (Aura- 
mazdataiy janta biyad... uta tya kunavahy avataiy Aura- 
mazda nikantuv, Bh. 4, 78-80).". From this we may infer that 
Ormazd in the Ancient Persian creed was at times looked upon 
as a god of justice and avenging wrath, or we might speak of 
Auramazda as the Psalmist of old spake of Jehovah, as the Lord 
that turneth ‘man to destruction,’ as well as the god that saith, 
‘return, ye children of men.’ * 


(c) The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 


From two of the passages quoted in the preceding paragraph and 
from several others that may be cited, it is seen that Auramazda, 
although supreme and the ruler of the universe, is not the only 
divinity that is recognized as existing. He is ‘the greatest of 
the gods’ or magista bagandm, but there are ‘other gods’ 
beside him. See also Stave, Hinfluss des Parsismus auf’ das 
Judentum, pp. 118-120. In his general thanksgiving Darius 
says that ‘Auramazda, and the other gods that are, brought 
assistance to me’ (Auramazdamaiy upastam abara utd aniy a 
bagaha tyaiy hantiy, Bh. 4. 61 and 63). 

By the side of Auramazda also there is special mention of ‘all 
the gods’ or perhaps originally ‘the clan gods’ (hada vidaibis 
bagaibi) which are alluded to a half dozen or more times. 
Whether vidaibis or vidibis is to be read, and whether the ‘all’ 
gods or the ‘clan’ gods are to be understood, has been much dis- 
cussed, as will be noticed hereafter, but perhaps Brunnhofer, ZJran 
und Turan, p. 200, has come as near to the truth as any one when 
he makes the two ideas practically the same. The question will 
be reviewed below in the Appendix. But whatever view be 
held, there can be little doubt that the aniyd bagaha or vidaibis 
bagaibis of Darius are the rots dAAos Gegis or the ravres Geod alluded 
to in Xenophon’s romance of Cyrus (cf. Cyrop. 3. 3. 21; 8. 3. 
11; 1.6. 1; 7. 5. 573; 8. 73—see Second Series) or Ovpaviy and 
Mirpav, the divinities that are mentioned beside the supreme 
deity of the Persians in Herodotus, 1. 131. See the discussion 
below. 








1 Cf. also Bartholomae, IF’ ix. 260 n. 

* Compare also Plutarch, Artaxerxes 30 = p. 111. A somewhat simi- 
lar idea, though partly eschatological, is implied in the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, Ys. 43. 4-5, cf. Ys. 47.4. On this compare also Eugen Wil- 
helm, ZDMG. xl. 105-106. 
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(ad) Mithra and An3hita. 


These two names, Mithra and Aniahita, are the names of two 
divinities familiar in all Iranian literature. They belong no 
doubt to the bagas. In the two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon (Art. Sus. a. 5 and Art. Ham. 6) they are mentioned together 
beside Auramazda— Auramazdaé Anah{i|ta uta M[i]tra—all 
three being invoked for aid and protection. In like manner 
Artaxerxes Ochus in his prayer calls upon Auramazda and 
Mithra: ‘may Auramazda and the god Mithra protect me and 
protect this country and that which has been made by me’ (mam 
Auramazda uté M{il6ra baga patuv uta imam dahyum uta tya 
mam kartad, Art. Pers. a [b]. 24-26). The general position of 
Mithra and Anahita in the Iranian religion has been sufficiently 
discussed elsewhere (bibliographical references will be found in 
my article in Grundriss der iran. Philologie, ii. $840, 43). It is 
enough here to say that neither of these divinities is mentioned 
in the Gathis, and as they are first invoked by Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon it is generally regarded as retrogression or descent from the 
standard of Darius; but this is a matter to be more fully con- 
sidered, and Mitra-Mithra, as a divinity, goes back to the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity. 


(e) Foy’s Conjecture of Arshtat (?). 


In KZ. xxxv. 45, Foy in his interesting studies upon the 
Inscriptions conjectured that in the difficult word dbastam or 
abistam the 6 has been miswritten or is misread instead of 1, 
and that we are to read arstam. This would be the acc. sg. fem. 
of arstat-, the genius of Uprightness, one of the personified 
abstractions which appears in Zoroastrianism—see Jackson, Gdr. 
tran. Phil. ii. 688. He again repeats the same idea in ZDMG. 
liv. 304, n. 1, to the effect that ‘abastam statt arstam vermeisselt 
oder von Rawlinson verlesen ist.’ This is very ingenious and it 
would be very attractive as supporting the view that Darius 
was a Zoroastrian, on which we need all help that can be ob- 
tained ; but it is difficult to believe that the royal stone cutter 
made a mistake in the letter, and we must suspend judgment 
until the rock itself is examined again and the exact reading 
determined, before we can give a decision on the question, or 
hazard a theory based upon the uncertain decipherment. The 
common reading of this word will be referred to below, p. 172. 
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(f) Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Persian Inscriptions. 


The question whether dualism formed a tenet in the creed of 
the Achaemenians has been much discussed; and, owing to the 
lack of emphasis of dualistic traits in the Inscriptions, the claim 
has been made that the earlier Achaemenian monarchs, for this 
very reason, could not have been Zoroastrians, and that they did 
not believe in dualism. I have already presented this matter in 
Gdr. d. iran. Philologie ii. 628, and have given the usual reason 
why there was no special call to mention Ahriman in these edicts. 
But whatever may be said on the subject, as I there stated, we 
have the principle of Evil plainly recognized in Drauga ‘ False- 
hood, Lie.’ In the Achaemenian Inscriptions this noun is as 
much a personification of a Satanic being as is Druj in the Zoro- 
astrian Githis (see also Gdr. d. iran, Phil. ii. Chap. vi. A and C). 
Furthermore, the verb duruj ‘to lie’ occurs 34 times in the in- 
scriptions with all the evil atmosphere of the English ‘to bedevil’ 
or ‘raise hell.’ It is the stock word which Darius employs when 
he speaks of the rebellions against his divine sovereignty, for he 
is Ormazd’s king.’ Full of feeling he says: ‘the army afterward 
became hostile; the Lie afterward became rife in the land, both 
in Persia, and in Media, and in the other lands’ (pasdva kara 
arika abava pasdva drauga dahyauva vasiy abava uta Parsaiy 
uta Madaiy uta aniyduvd dahyusuvad—Bh. 1. 33-35). Or again 
he says: ‘these lands which became confederate, it was the Lie 
that made them confederate, so that they lied unto the people’ 
(dahyava ima tya hami®iya abava draugadis hami®iya aku- 
naus tya imaiy karam adurujiyasa,—Bh. 4. 33-35). 

In the same spirit it is prescribed that ‘the man who is a liar’ 
(martiya hya draujana, Bh. 4, 38, 68) shall be severely punished, 
and there is deep fervor in the hope of Darius that what he has 
written in his inscription may not be regarded as ‘ falsified” 
(duruxtam, Bh. 4.49). The king lays especial stress on the fact 
that divine aid was granted him inasmuch as he was ‘ not hostile, 
not a liar, not a crooked-dealer’ (ya@a naiy arika adham naiy 
draujana Gham naiy zurakara dham, Bh. 4. 63-64).? Other evil 
forces are recognized in another prayer of Darius to Ormazd: 





1 Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, i. 45 n., thinks that drauga is polit- 
ical, not religious, in its implication ; but it seems to me that the relig- 
ious as well as the political is implied in this word. 

* On zurakara, or ziira® cf. Foy, KZ, xxxv. 22, 25,63; ZDMG. liv. 358. 
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‘may Auramazda protect this land from an (invading) horde, from 
Drought, from the Lie; may no enemy (?) come to this land, nor 
an (invading) horde, nor Drought, nor the Lie (tmam dahyadum 
Auramazdaé patuv haca& haindya hacad dusiyara haca drauga 
aniya [or abiy|] imam dahyaum ma ajamiya ma haind ma dusi- 
yaram ma drauga, Dar. Pers. d. 15-12 = H. 15-20).". Here we 
have a personification in Dusiydra, which corresponds to Duz- 
yairya, the evil genius of famine, bad harvest, sterility, drought, 
in the Avesta (Yt. 8, 51-54, cf. also Yt. 8. 36, and see Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumskunde ii. 72, 139, and Jackson, Gdr. d. iran. 
Phil. ii. § 24, 60). We have also haind which like the Avestan 
haénad may almost be looked upon as a personification of the evils 
of invasion and rapine. 

Another incarnation of evil in the form of treachery and deceit 
is implied in the prayer made by Darius, as already quoted above 
from Nagqs-i Rustam: ‘may Auramazdi protect both me and my 
clan and this my land from treachery [or deceit]’—(mdadm Aura- 
mazda patuv haca sar[d| utamaiy vidam uta imam dahyaum, 
NR.a. 52-53).’ 


(g) The Right Path. 


The idea of the ‘path’ and the ‘way’ is familiar to us in the 
Bible, and it is found also elsewhere, for example in the Vedic 
rtasya pathi, sukrtasya pathi (see Grassman, s. v. pathi), which 
is comparable with the Avestan asahe paiti pantam, Yt. 10. 86, 
Vd. 4. 43, and especially Ys. 72. 11, or again it is found in the 
‘path’ of Buddhism.* The Ancient Persian Inscriptions contain 
the same idea. In the closing words of the Naqs-i Rustam 
inscription Darius makes an earnest appeal unto bis people 
individually : ‘O man, let not the commandment of Auramazda 

1 Spiegel, Altpers. Keil.? p. 49 n. 18, favors aniya, although WB. 
prefer abiy. See above, p. 167, n. 2. 

® The reading sar[d‘] is due to my conjectural explanation proposed 
in JAOS. xx. 55. The Bab. and New S. (or New Elam.) versions favor 
this view of evil, and with Old Pers. sara we may also compare 
Simh. sala, sula ‘ deceit,’ Geiger Etymol. des Singh. No. 1492, and Gray, 
Indo-Iranian Phonology, § 179. Isuppose Iam hardly entitled to quote 
from Professor Justi’s letter mentioning Av. sarajan to Dr. Gray. 

3 Recall especially the communication of H. Baynes on ‘The Idea of 
the Path and the Way in Oriental Mysticism,’ at the Paris Inter. 
Oriental Congress in 1897. 
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seem unto the evil; leave not the path which is right; sin not’ 
(martiya hyd Auramazdaha framana hauvtaiy gasta ma dadaya 
pabim tyam rastiam ma avaradu ma& starava, NR. a. 56-59). 
The phrase padim tyam rastidm recalls again the Avestan 
razistam pantam Yt. 10. 3, cf. Ys. 68. 13, and other references 
to paé- and adwan collected in Gdr. d. iran. Philol. ii. 626. 


(h) The Commandment of Auramazda, and the Law. 


The words hyd Auramazdaha framdand, ‘the Firman of 
Ormazd, or the Commandment of Auramazda,’ as cited in the 
preceding paragraph, would be sufficient in themselves to show 
that the Law of Mazda formed the standard which Darius 
upheld. But whether that Commandment was the Avesta of 
Zoroaster, as we know it, or some other Avesta as priestly code, 
or not an Avesta at all, has been much discussed. It is neces- 
sary here to present a paragraph on the subject and then to 
return to it later. 

The special passage which originally called up the discussion 
is one that is both defective and extremely difficult to interpret. 
It is Bh. 4. 64. The text was read by Rawlinson as upariya 
abistam upariya ya....; Spiegel’ gave upariy abastam upariy 
mam ; Weisbach and Bang now have upariy abistam (?) 
upariyayam ; so that the reproduction of the actual characters 
on the stone seems to be uncertain. Oppert, in 1872, was the 
first to set the ball a-rolling. In Jour. Asiat., 6" sér., xix. 295 
(1872) he read apariy dbustam upariyayam, with the rendering, 
‘secundum legem regebam,’ and saw in dbasta the prototype of 
the Avesta. The basis for this reading and interpretation he 
especially found in the version of the Inscriptions whether Scy- 
thian, Median, New Susian, or New Elamitic, and this version 
he translated in 1879 by, ‘j’ai gouverné conformément a la Loi,’ 
adding in the footnote, ‘La loi, en perse Gbastd, le prototype du 
mot d’ Avesta.’ See Oppert, Le peuple et la langue des Medes, 
p. 151 and also pp. 155, 183, 186. Further support for this has 


1 The principal references on the reading and interpretation of the 
single words in this injunction, which has been much discussed, will 
be found in Bartholomae, JF. vii. 228 n., ZDMG. xliv. 552, xlvi. 296; 
Bang, ZDMG. xliii. 580; Fr. Miller, WZKM. iii. 146. 

?For further discussion of Bh. 1. see Weisbach, Achdimenidenin- 
schriften zweiter Art, pp. 77, 95; Jensen, Zeitschr. fiir Assyriol. vi. 181 
ff. (quoted below, p. 182, n. 2); Foy, ZDMG. lii. 597, liv. 361. 
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been given on the claim that the Babylonian renders this phrase 
by ina déndtu. Yet on this point see hereafter. Oppert’s own 
strong argument for his view was based on the short and difti- 
cult paragraph Bh. |., which is found only in the second or New 
Elamatic of the three languages. This paragraph he rendered : 
‘Et Darius le roi dit: Par la grace d’ Ormazd, j’ai fait une col- 
lection de textes ailleurs en langue arienne, qui autrefois n’exis- 
tait pas. Et j’ai fait un texte de la Loi (de lAvesta) et un 
commentaire de la Loi, et la Bénédiction (la priére, le Zend), et 
les Traductions. Et ce fut écrit et je le promulguai en entier; 
puis je rétablis ancien livre dans tous les pays et les peuples 
reconnurent.’ If such be the real tenor of the New Elamitic © 
statement, few things could be more important or more satis- 
factory with regard to the political history of Mazdaism, or 
especially Zoroastrianism, as Darmesteter, Spiegel, de Harlez, 
and other scholars have observed. But, alas, Oppert’s view does 
not seem to have met with general acceptance. 

Darmesteter, writing in November, 1879, argued with hesi- 
tation, yet with firmness, against it in the Introduction to his 
Zend-Avesta, SBE. iv. p. lii. n. 2 (publ. in 1880). What he says 
covers the ground so well that it is worth repeating in part. 
After presenting Oppert’s view and his rendering of the para- 
graph, he says: ‘The authority of Oppert is so great, and at the 
same time the passage is so obscure, that I hardly know if there 
be more temerity in rejecting his interpretation or in adopting 
it. Yet I beg to observe that the word dippimas [which 
Oppert renders as ‘ textes’| is the usual Scythian transliteration 
of the Persian dipi, ‘an inscription,’ and there is no apparent 
reason for departing from that meaning in this passage; if the 
word translated ‘la Loi,’ ukku, really represents here a Persian 
word Abasta, it need not denote the Avesta, the religious book, 
as in that case the word would most certainly not have been 
translated in the Scythian version, but only transliterated ; the 
ideogram for ‘ Bénédiction, priére,’ may refer to religious inscrip- 
tions like Persepolis I.; the import of the whole passage would 
therefore be that Darius caused other inscriptions to be engraved, 
and wrote other edicts and religious formulae (the word ‘ traduc- 
tions’ is only a guess).’ So Darmesteter op. cit. lil. n. 2; see 
also his notes on pp. xxx, xliv; and the same statement in 
Revue Critique, 1880, cf. Etudes Iran. ii. 7-9. Again later in 
his French translation Le Zend-Avesta, 1892-93, he refers to the 
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matter, i. p. xxxix. n. 1., and in iii. p. xci. repeats his rejection of 
Oppert’s view that the Abasté was for Darius the name of a 
Code, and he once more adds: ‘nous concluerons done que l’in- 
scription ne se rapporte pas 4 un livre religieux et que l’on ne 
peut s’appuyer sur se passage pour établir sous Darius l’existence 
d’un livre analogue 4 notre Avesta. Mais il ne serait pas moins 
téméraire de nier l’existence d’une littérature zoroastrienne quel- 
conque, soit sous Darius, soit sous ses successeurs,’ 

Spiegel was of the same opinion as Darmesteter. In his Alt- 
persische Keilinschriften*, pp. 106-109 (publ. 1881), he opposes 
Oppert’s view on various grounds. He reviews the whole situa- 
tion, but concludes (p. 109) ‘dass man unter Abashta nicht unser 
Awesta verstehen darf.’ 

C. de Harlez, Avesta traduit’ (1881) pp. xi., cexi., allows that 
abastad means law but that it is law in general and not the sacred 
text (e. g. ‘les travaux de M. Oppert nous apprennent que 
Vabasta [so printed] est la loi en général et non un terme sacré for- 
mant une sorte de nom propre’—p. ccxi.). Nor was de Harlez 
willing to admit that Darius was a Zoroastrian. He also touched 
on the etymology of Avesta again in Manuel de Avesta, p. xiv., 
and in BB. viii. 176. 

Weisbach, Die Achdmenideninschriften zweiter Art, p. 73 
(publ. 1890), indeed translates the New Elamitic version of Bh. 4. 
64 as ‘nach dem Gesetze herrschte (?) ich’; but his rendering of 
Bh. |. does not find all in the passage that Oppert saw ; the 
doubtful places he indicates by dots. Weisbach’s rendering 
runs (p. 77): ‘Der Konig Darius spricht: Durch die Gnade 
Ahuramazdas machte ich Inschriften in anderer Weise (?), [nim- 


lich] auf arisch, was vormals nicht war, und das grosse..... 
und das grosse..... oe eee. Pee machte 
ich, und es wurde geschrieben und ich........ . Darauf 


sandte ich selbige Inschriften in alle Lande und die Leute... .’ 
His comment at p. 94 merely gives Oppert’s and Norris’s render- 
ings of the different dag Aeyopeva. 

Fr. Miller in WZAM. i. 60-63 (1887) read : (ya6a adam uta) 
maiy taumad upariy abastam apariyama ‘weil wir, ich und 
meine Familie, nach dem heiligen Gesetze wandelten’—notice his 
observation on the reconstruction and the suggested plural, op. 
cit. p. 62. The same scholar later in WZAM. x. 175-177 (1896) 
calls Oppert’s identification of the form dbastdm ‘ mindestens 
zweifelhaft’ (p. 175), or rather he says, ‘alles spricht gegen die 
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Annahme, dass das Awesta mit dem abastd oder dbasta der Keil- 
inschriften identisch ist, da wir sonst dem Worte in viel friiherer 
Zeit begegnen und es bei den Armeniern finden miissten’ (p. 176). 
In WZKM. xi. 291-292 nothing especial is added. 

Bang, BB. xvii. 267 (1891) gave his reasons for reading abis- 
tam (with ti) which he and Weisbach afterwards adopted in 
their edition (or rather dbistam, a ‘Druckfehler’ cf. BB. viii. 
293); and when he later discussed the etymology in Z/ viii. 
292-293 (1898), he concluded the paragraph with a special warn- 
ing: ‘mit dem “ Awesta” braucht das Wort nichts anderes als 
die iussere Form gemein zu haben: in Frankreich gabs schon vor 
dem “Code (Napoléon)” sogenannte “codes.”’ 

Geldner, Gdr. d. Iran. Phil. ii. 2 (1896), while speaking of the 
etymology of the word Avesta, says that Oppert’s identification 
with abastdm ‘ist mindestens zweifelhaft.’ 

Finally, Foy in KZ. xxxv. 45 (1897) sought to cut the Gordian 
knot by avoiding the reading upariy abastam altogether, and by 
regarding the signs as mis-carved and misread, and proposing 
apariy arstam, as discussed above, p. 169. To this suggestion 
he reverts again in ZDMG. liv. 364, n., when discussing Bang’s 
paragraph, JF viii. 292, and he adds the assurance ‘dass ap.’ 
apariy ab(i)stam nicht dem bab. ina déndtu entspricht.’ His 
conclusion still favors arstam. (In ZDMG. lii. 254 only the 
etymology of Avestd is touched upon.) 

Such is the position of the question up to the present, so far as 
I know it. But after having brought forward the main points it 
unfortunately seems wisest to leave the vexed problem for the 
present, with the idea of taking it up later after actually examin- 
ing the inscriptions themselves, with regard to the doubtful let- 
ters, and to wait for further advance in the interpretation of 
the three languages concerned, instead of hazarding a view just 
now. This, to be sure, may seem unsatisfactory in many 
respects ; but it appears better than to give a dogmatic decision 
on evidence that is not yet complete. I can only say I shall be 
most glad if Oppert’s view in general be found to have been on 
the right lines; my present inclination would be to favor such an 
attitude, because of the importance of its bearing. But perhaps 
the wish is father of the thought. 


(i) Religious Observance and Places of Worship. 


In the Inscriptions themselves the Ancient.Persian monarchs 
make no direct allusion to religious ceremonies or to ritual observ- 
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ances. For such information we have rather to look to the 
description which Herodotus gives and to allusions found in other 
classical writers or elsewhere. These will be given hereafter. The 
Inscriptions, however, contain several references to prayer. King 
Darius, for example, speaks of having been in dire distress and 
says, ‘then I besought Auramazda ; Auramazda brought me aid’ 
(pasdva adam Auramazdim patiyavahaiy Auramazdadmaiy 
upastam abara Bh. 1, 54-55). Or again he prays, ‘ this boon I ask 
of Auramazda with all the gods; this may Auramazda grant me 
with all the gods’ (aita adam ydn...m jadiyamiy Auramazdim 
hada vidaibis bagaibis aitamaiy Auramazda dadadtuyv hada 
vibaibis bagaibis, Dar. Pers d. 20-24). NR. a. 53-55 is very sim- 
ilar. For Avestan parallels in phraseology we may compare Ys. 
9. 19, imam Owam paoirim yanam haoma jaisyemi diraosa, and 
Ys. 65. 12, imat vd apo jaibyemi. 

The only mention of places of divine worship which we find 
in the Old Persian Inscriptions is in the often quoted passage 
Bh. 1. 62-64. ' This may be rendered: ‘I established it [the 
kingdom] in its place. As before, so I made the places of wor- 
ship which Gaumita the Magian had destroyed’ (adamsim gadva 
avastayam yada paruvamciy avabda adam akunavam dyadana& 
tya Gaumdata hya magus viyaka). The question whether the 
word dyadand@ denotes ‘places of worship’ that belonged only 
to the Persians, or whether this includes also the temples of 
nations under the Persian sway, and as to what was the purpose 
of Gaumita in destroying them, has been much debated. A dis- 
cussion of this question will be found in the Appendix below, p. 
180, and it will be taken up in a later series when the general 
deductions are drawn. 


(j) Summary. 


In the present series I have presented the religion of the 
Achaemenian kings, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Mnemon 
and Ochus, purely from the objective standpoint as they are rep- 
resented in their own Iranian Inscriptions. From the data given, 
the religion itself strikes one as being comparatively pure. 
Auramazda, the Lord God of Iran, is recognized as the supreme 
god, with other divinities beside him. Mithra and Andhita are 
mentioned by name. The principle of Evil may be said to be 
acknowledged, although the implications are faint. The choice 
between the two by following the ‘right path’ and the ‘com- 
mandment of Auramazda,’ or the law, may be deduced from an 
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allusion in the texts themselves. Worship was regarded as an 
act of piety, and there were places of worship; but details 
regarding these are not given. Blessings are invoked in the 
Inscriptions and curses are imprecated, but naturally no minute 
injunctions are found. The necessity of speaking the truth, 
however, is inculcated as a cardinal tenet in the creed and the 
very foundation of the code of ethics. The standard of this 
moral and ethical code, so far as we can judge it, seems to us to 
be slightly lowered by the extremely cruel punishments which 
Darius inflicted, according to his own words. Yet we must 
remember that in these cases he was dealing with national 
offenders and traitors in the midst of perilous times. 

Such at least may be said to be the impression conveyed by a 
study of the religion of the Old Persian kings according to the 
Iranian Inscriptions, which forms the subject of this first division. 
No material has thus far been brought in from outside ; nor has 
any discussion been entered into as to the question whether 
Darius and Xerxes were followers of Zoroaster. I shall now pre- 
sent the additional material from the non-Iranian side in the 
Appendix by my pupil. For convenience also I shall include his 
deductions as to the Zoroastrian side of the problem, without com- 
menting on them, and I shall take that entire matter up in a fol- 
lowing series, I reserve also till later such a matter as that con- 
nected with the Achaemenian tombs, and similar discussions. 


B. Tue RELIGION OF THE ACHAEMENIANS ACCORDING TO 
THEIR NON-IRANIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


(APPENDIX BY Dr. L. H. GRAY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY.) 


The Old Persian texts afford but a partial solution of the per- 
plexing question of the religion of the Achaemenidae. The non- 
Iranian Inscriptions in Babylonian, New Susian, Egyptian, and 
Greek, which. were carved at the command of these monarchs, 
add several data of importance. These contribute to our better 
understanding of their religious attitude and may help towards 
determining whether the dynasty was Zoroastrian or not. 

The only scholar, so far as I know, who has touched upon this 
particular method of contributing to our scanty store of knowl- 
edge regarding the faith of the Ancient Persian kings is Bang, 
who has noted, Mélanges C. de Harlez 11, that the Babylonian 
translation by lirur of the Old Persian janta biyd (Bh. 4. 78-79) 
is parallelled by Asur-nasir-abal’s Monolith Inscription 90, 
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§[im]atisu liruur ‘may he curse his fate.’ Bang also notes that 
the New Susian version (Bh. 3. 77. 79) adds that Ormazd is ‘the 
god of the Aryans’ (”Uramasta “nap ™Arriyanam, see Weis- 
bach Achdmenideninschr. zweit. Art, 16-17), a phrase which is 
not found either in the Old Persian or in the Babylonian version. 

There are, however, several other passages in these non-Iranian 
Achaemenian Inscriptions which may throw some light upon the 
difficult problem under consideration, and it is the purpose of 
this Appendix to bring them together for convenience. 

Cyrus the Great. Among the non-Iranian texts of the Achae- 
menidae (a list of which is given by Weisbach, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol. ii. 63-64) one of the best known is the Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus the Great. In this cylinder Cyrus declares 
that he came to restore the old order of things and, as the chosen 
of Merodach, to make amends for the exile to Kutu brought upon 
certain captive deities by Nabonid by directing their return to 
their own temples again. A careful study of this inscription 
has been made by Tiele, Mélanges C. de Harlez, pp. 307-312. He 
thinks that Merodach was, in the eyes of Cyrus, but another 
name for Ormazd, and he compares the mention of Nabi’s name, 
together with that of Marduk, with the close association of Atar 
with his father, Ahura Mazda, in the Avestan texts, while the 
other minor deities named in the cylinders are analogous, in his 
judgment, to the angels (Av. yazata) in the Zoroastrian system. 

I fear that I cannot at present subscribe entirely to this view 
of Tiele’s. Cyrus as a follower of the unreformed, pre-Zoroas- 
trian creed (cf. Jackson, Grundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 617-618) 
may well have been as tolerant as the cylinder and the Old Tes- 
tament represent him. Cyrus as a convert to the reformed teach- 
ings of Zarathushtra, all glowing with the fervor of the Master’s 
zeal, would scarcely have treated with such complacency the 
godlings of an alien faith. Judging from the cylinder and 
speaking in terms of orthodox Zoroastrianism, Cyrus seems to me 
to have been a daévayasnian, not a mazdayasnian (similar also is 
the view of C. de Harlez, La Religion persane sous les Achéméni- 
des 2, reprint from Revue de Vinstruct. publ. en Belge, xxxviii). 
Judging from the cylinder my own verdict on the religious 
attitude of this ‘shepherd of JHVH’ must be, at least for the 
present, the one which Tiele, p. 311, rejects. It is, that the motive 
of Cyrus in returning to their homes the exiled gods ‘ was mere 
state-craft, even as Darius Hystaspes, whose own god was 
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Auramazda, later permitted himself to be called a worshipper of 
Amun-Ré@’ (see below page 184; and for further literature on this 
cylinder consult Weisbach and Tiele, as cited above, and Schra- 
der’s notes to his edition of the cylinder with its translation in 
his Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek iii. B. 120-127). The extremely 
high opinion of the religious attitude of Cyrus which is expressed 
by Cheyne, Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 182- 
183, as well as his esteem of Darius, ibid. pp. 280, 144, are in my 
judgment entirely too favorable to the Achaemenian kings, But 
when, on the other hand, Halévy, Revue des études juives i. 17-19, 
calls Cyrus ‘un polythéiste dans le sens le plus absolu du mot,’ 
he goes too far, it seems to me. 

From the non-Iranian inscriptions of Cyrus I gain the impres- 
sion that he was a true statesman in matters of religion, keeping 
his personal religious belief, whatever it may have been, in the 
background, as his position of ruler over nations of diverse faith 
and race required him to be ‘all things to all men.” 

Cambyses. Cambyses can scarcely be regarded as a Zoroas- 
trian if his inscription on the naophoric statue in the Vatican 
may be taken as a criterion. In regard to the great temple at 
Sais, Cambyses orders all intruders in the temple to depart and 
to have all obstructions put there by them removed. The fane is 
to be purified and priests and acolytes are to be chosen in accord- 
ance with Egyptian ritual. After the complete renovation of the 
temple the sacred feasts are to be held again in the same manner 
as of old (Brugsch, Tes. inscript. egypt. p. 693). When Cambyses 
visited Sais after these commands of his had been executed, he 
paid homage personally to the goddess Neit and poured forth 
libations to Osiris ‘even as former kings had done’ (Brugsch, p. 
694, cf. also ll. 18-23 of the text as given by Brugsch, pp. 639- 
640, and for the general attitude of Cambyses towards the 
Egyptian religion, Nikel, H/erodot und die Keilschriftforschung, 
p. 90=Tolman-Stevenson, Herodotus and the Empires of the East, 
p. 94), 





1 Like Cyrus the Great, Antiochus Soter (B. C. 280-260) found it politic 
to honor the Babylonian divinities. The Seleucid Greek built a temple 
to Nabi, whom he lauded as highly as a truly devout Babylonian mon- 
arch of old could have done, and to whom he prayed with fervor for 
all the blessings of life. The parallelism between Cyrus and Antiochus 
in this respect seems to me to be both striking and suggestive (see the 
Babylonian text of the inscription of Antiochus in Schrader, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek iii. B.136-189). 
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Darius. From the Old Persian Inscriptions themselves we 
have evidence enough to prove that Darius was a zealous 
worshipper of Auramazda. The non-Iranian texts of this mon- 
f arch, however, supply additional data concerning his attitude 
toward religion which may justly cause some reluctance, it seems 
' to me, to consider him a genuine Zoroastrian. 

The Babylonian (Bh. 25) and New Susian (Bh. 1. 48) phrases 
equivalent to the Old Persian dyadand (Bh. 1. 63-64), which is 
usually rendered ‘places of worship’ (see Spiegel’s und Weis- 
bach-Bang’s editions of the texts; Oppert, JA. 4™ série xvii. 404, 
Le peuple... des Medes, p. 167; Justi, Grundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 
426-427, ZDMG. liii. 89; Foy, KZ. xxxiii. 420,422, ZDMG. lii. 

592, liv. 342-355 ; Gray, AJP. xxi. 16) seem to me quite signifi- 
J cant. Both versions render dyadand by ‘houses of the gods’ 
(Babyl. bitdti Sa ilani, New Sus. “ziyan “nappanna). In my 
judgment Darius repaired the temples of the national divinities 
of the peoples under his sway, ‘which Gaumata the Magian had 
digged down.’ Why Gaumita had destroyed these temples is 
not known. Perhaps a fierce iconoclastic zeal against the gods 
of another people had egged the usurper on; perhaps too he may 
have destroyed ‘places of worship’ of the Persians themselves 
i through their failure to conform to the requirements of the 
Magian hierarchy (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. p. 
71). These questions can scarcely be decided with our present 
| sources of knowledge. At all events, I am inclined to consider 
dyadana@ as including not only the fire-altars of the Ancient 
Persians, but the fanes of nations subject to the sway of Darius 
the king. If this view be a correct one, and if éyadand includes 
‘temples’ or ‘houses of the gods’ as well as ‘ places of worship,” 
it would seem almost impossible to assert that Darius was in har- 
mony with Zoroastrian teaching when he rebuilt the religious 
structures torn down by the Magian Gaumiata. The politic course 
of Darius appears to have been very like that of Cyrus when he 
not only sent back the captive gods from Kutu but also built 
them their temples anew (Cylinder Inscription 32, cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, Mélanges C. de Harlez, pp. 325-329), or when he restored 
the Temple at Jerusalem (II Chron. 36, 22-23, Ezra 1, 1-11) and 
thus gained the extravagant eulogy of the Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 
44. 28, 45. 1-4). With asimilar motive of statecraft Cambyses 
repaired the desecrated temple of Neit at Sais, and with a spirit 
quite as alien to that of the Zoroastrian reform. 
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The ancient Iranian horror of falsehood is well known (cf. 
Jackson, JA OS. xiii. Proc. pp. 59-61). It is noteworthy that 
the Old Persian Inscriptions have the word for ‘lie,’ drauga, 
only in the singular. The Avesta likewise has only the singular 
draoya, such a late passage as Yt. 24. 29 being no real exception. 
The Babylonian version, on the contrary, uses the plural of the 
corresponding parsu ‘lie’ in the two passages in which the word 
occurs: Bh. 14 parsdtu ina mdatati li mddu ‘the lies became 
very numerous in the land,’ Old Pers. Bh. 1. 34 drauga dahyauva 
vasiy abava ‘the Lie became rife in the land’; Bh. 100 
parsdtu Sina ‘they are lies,’ Old Pers. Bh. 4. 49-50 duruxtam 
maniydatiy ‘consider it falsified.’ The New Susian, like the Old 
Persian, has the word for ‘lie,’ titkim(m)e, in the singular 
throughout. The use of the plural parsdtu ‘lies’ in the Baby- 
lonian version is so much weaker than the singular ‘Lie’ in Old 
Persian and New Susian (draoga, titkim(m)e) that the usage 
would seem to bespeak personification among the Persians but 
not among the Babylonians. 

The Old Persian phrase hadd@ vidaibis bagaibis (Dar. Pers. d. 
14, 22, 24) is one of much importance in the consideration of the 
religion of the Achaemenidae. Scholars have, almost without 
exception, rendered these words ‘with the clan-gods’ (Lassen, 
ZKM. vi. 28-30; Rawlinson, JRAS. O. 8S. x. 278; Spiegel, Av. 
itbers. ii, 214, Keilinschr.? 49; Weisbach-Bang, Keilinschr. 35 ; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 123; C. de Harlez, Av. trad. Introd. 10; 
Casartelli, Religion des rois Achéménides 8, reprint from CR. du 
3” Cong. Scient. des Catholiques; Justi, Grundr. der iran. Philol. 
ii, 427, Anm. 2; Foy, KZ. xxxiii. 431; cf. also Jackson, Grundr. 
der iran. Philol. ii. 632). There are, however, grave objections 
to this rendering. It is true that Dar. Pers. d., where alone the 
phrase hada vidaibis bagaibis is found, exists only in Old Per- 
sian, but two inscriptions in Babylonian and New Susian, Dar. 
Pers. g. and f. (old signatures of both were H., but see Weisbach, 
Grundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 64) are very similar. From these 
two inscriptions we gain what seems to me to be the solution of 
the Old Persian phrase hada vidaibis bagaibis. The Babylonian 
inscription Dar. Pers. g. 24 contains the phrase 7tti ilani gabbi 
‘with all the gods’ (so also Xerx. Pers. ca, 11.13 ; cb. 20-21. 25, 
where the Old Persian and the New Susian texts read only ‘ with 
the gods’ hada bagaibis, *“nappi-pe-itaka, cf. also Xerx. Pers. 
da. 18, b. 28). The New Susian rendering Dar. Pers. f. 13-14, 20- 
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21, the only places where the phrase is found in this version, by 
‘ with all the gods’ “nap marpepta-itaka, is another confirmation 
of my view that the Old Persian vi@aibis is not to be derived 
from vidin ‘belonging to the clan’ but from vispa> vis(s)a> 
vida ‘all,’ and the old reading vi6ibi¥ is consequently to be 
rejected in favor of vidaibis.’ 

Justi, Grundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 427, Anm, 2, opposes the view 
which is here taken with regard to the meaning of vi0aibis ‘denn 
vidam (den Stamm) wird von visam (alles) deutlich unterschie- 
den.’ At the same time it seems that the Babylonian and New 
Susian texts just cited, although they are, as Justi very rightly 
observes, not translations of the Old Persian, intimate very 
clearly that the Old Persian phrase hada vidaibik bagaibis is to 
be rendered ‘ with all the gods’ rather than ‘ with the clan-gods’ 
(similarly also Darmesteter, Le Zend- Avesta ii. 365, iii. Introd. p. 
65; Bartholomae, Grundr. der iran. Philol. i. 226, § 404, ZF. viii. 
251-252). I depart with diffidence from Justi’s interpretation of 
dyadanad (above p. 180) and of hada viduibis bagaibis. It is 
not seemly for tyros to set aside lightly the decisions of veterans. 
My interpretation here suggested I regard as tentative and based 
merely on my best judgment at the present time. 

The passage Dar. Pers. g. 1 may also be quoted in this connec- 
tion. Here it is said that ‘great is Ormazd, who is the greatest 
above all gods’ (ina muhhi ilani gabbi).* 

A Greek inscription of Darius which was found in 1886 at 
Deirmenjik (see G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, ull. de corr. hell. 
xiii. 529 ff.) is of importance in the discussion of the creed of 

1My former view on vida, AJP. xxi. 3, cf. also 9, I now regard as 
incorrect. Cf. also Foy, KZ. xxxv. 67. 

*The view of Oppert, Le peuple... des Médes, pp. 155, 186, that the 
short and difficult inscription Bh. 1, which is found only in New Susian, 
contains an illusion to the Avesta and its commentaries, to the prayers, 
and to the translations of these sacred texts into other languages, has 
been discussed above, p. 172ff. The translation of this inscription by 
Jensen, Zeitschr. fiir Assyriol. vi. 181 ff., is worth citing in this con- 
nection. He renders as follows: ‘Der K6énig Darius spricht : Unter 
dem Schutze(?) Ahuramazda’s machte ich Inschriften in anderer 
Weise(?), auf arisch(?), welche vormals nicht waren, und nach den 
Schriftzeichen [Tabellen] und nach einer ‘‘ Lehrtafel” machte ich 
sowohl hi§ als auch ippi [decrees] und sie wurden geschrieben und mir 
vorgelesen. Darauf sandte ich selbige Schriften in alle Lander und die 
Leute (folgten ?? gehorchten?? cf. sap = nachdem? ?).’ 
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the Achaemenidae. The portion of the inscription which is con- 
cerned with religion is as follows (Il. 17-28): dre 8& ryv trép Ocdv 
pov Sidbeow adavi€es Séow cor py petaBaropéevw repay ndicnuevov Ovuod - 
purovpyovs yap iepovs “ArdAAwvos pdpov Expacaes Kal ywopav oKaravevew 
BéBynrov eéréracces, dyvodv éuav mpoydvey eis Tov Dedv vodv, Os Iépoas 
eee In these words Darius distinctly informs Gadates, for 
whom his message is intended, that his own belief is the same as 
that of his fathers, whereas Gadates has been attempting to efface 
all traces of the king’s attitude toward the gods.’ This inscrip- 
tion of Deirmenjik is almost polytheistic in tone. The mention 
of the gods (@eo/), and the cordial sympathy for the religious 
views of his non-Zoroastrian ancestors, which Darius clearly felt, 
if this inscription of his may be believed, are very significant. 
It is indeed possible to suppose that the Oeo/ are the Amshaspands 
(cf. Plutarch, de Js. et Os. 47) or possibly the angels (Av. yazata), 
a hypothesis which is not without plausibility. Or again it may 
be suggested that Darius, even though a Zoroastrian, adopted 
temporarily polytheistic phraseology on account of the religion of 
the Greek Gadates. <A third hypothesis might be offered that 
Darius held this particular shrine in honor on account of an ora- 
cle which Apollo had given the Persians in times long past (I. 28). 
On the whole, however, the Deirmenjik inscription conveys to 
me the general impression that Darius was not a Zoroastrian. 
This conclusion is sustained, in my judgment, by the Egyptian 
inscriptions of this monarch, which are next to be considered for 
their bearing on the problem under discussion. 

The inscription of Darius found near Tell el-Maskhutah in 
Egypt seems to represent the king as a worshipper of the deities 
of the land. In a spirit quite like that shown by Cyrus at Baby- 
lon and by Cambyses in Egypt, the same Darius who, as we have 


1 The allusion to the gardeners sacred to Apollo, who were obliged by 
Gadates to tend unhallowed ground and to pay taxes, is not clear to 
me. Cousin and Deschamps compare Pausanias viii. 46, 3 (loc. cit. p. 532, 
n. 3, and cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta 2 Bd., 3. Theil, 69) to 
explain the reverence for Apollo. The god is, they suggest (p. 540), to 
be identified with the Fire (Av. dtars, but see Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 73, 
according to whom Atars’ was identified with Hestia rather than Apollo; 
and see Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta ii. 441, who regards Mithra as the 
Iranian equivalent of Apollo). The gurovpyol lepot ’Ar622uvoc may possi- 
bly have been the priests connected with the fire-temples. See further 
on this inscription Stave, Finfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 
pp. 55-57. 
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seen, restored the ‘houses of the gods’ (bi¢dti 3a ilani Bh. 25) 
uses religious phraseology on the stele of Tell el-Maskhutah which 
is far from Zoroastrian. The portion of the inscription which 
concerns us at present is as follows (ll. 1-5, see the translation 
by Golénischeff, Rec. de trav. xiii. 106-107): ‘(Darius) born of 
Neit, the lady of Neit, the lady of Sais, image of the god Ra who 
hath put him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun. 

. (master) of all the sphere of the solar disc [i. e. of the 
sphere traversed by the solar disc]. When he [Darius] was in 
the womb [of his mother], and had not yet appeared upon earth, 
she [the goddess Neit] recognized him as her son, and granted to 
him .... she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow 
before her to overthrow forever his enemies, as she had done 
for her own son, the god Ra. He is strong .... (he hath de- 
stroyed) his enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Darius who lives forever, the great, the prince of princes, 
the.... (the son) of Hystaspes, the Achaemenian, the mighty. 
He is her son [of the goddess Neit], powerful and wise to enlarge 
his boundaries.’ 

In line 5 of the stele of Darius at Chaluf there is an allusion to 
‘an adoration made to God by his seers [of Darius].’ Daressy in 
his discussion of this passage, Rec. de trav. xi. 170, thinks that 
these ‘seers’ were Magians, ‘for the Egyptian religion had no 
priests with this name.’ I do not feel qualified to decide upon 
this point. The impression which I gain from the Egyptian 
inscriptions combined with his Greek message to Gadates and 
added to the hints which seem to exist in his Babylonian and 
New Susian text is far less flattering to the monarch’s religious 
zeal than to his political shrewdness. I regret to say that, to 
the best of my judgment, the lofty creed held by Darius in the 
opinion of many great scholars does not find a confirmation in his 
non-Iranian Inscriptions. 

A conclusion as to the religion of ‘the Achaemenians drawn 
solely from a study of their non-Iranian Inscriptions seems hardly 
favorable to the view that these monarchs were Zoroastrians. 
But an exact decision cannot be reached from such texts alone. 
Only by a synthesis of all data on this mooted problem can we 
hope even to approximate the truth. 


























An Androgynous Babylonian Divinity—By Grorer A. 
Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 


In 1894 I had the honor to call the attention of the Oriental 
Society to a Sebaean inscription previously published by the 
Derenbourgs, which registers the metamorphosis of the goddess 
Athtar in South Arabia into a god.’ The Sabaean inscriptions 
since published in fasciculi 2 and 3 of the Corpus make it clear 
that the goddess Athtar was not so much transformed in the 
process, as divided into a masculine and feminine deity, the name 
Athtar or some epithet like Talab Riyém or Ilmaqqahu being 
retained for the masculine portion, while the feminine portion 
went by the name of Shamsu, and both were considered the 
parents of their worshippers.” 

An old Babylonian inscription published by the British Museum 
in 1898 in Part III of the Cuneiform Texts (plate I, No. 12155) 
gives us evidence that a similar process of development took 
place in this goddess among the Semites of Babylonia. The 
inscription has been translated by Thureau Dangin’ and by 
Radau,* but in my judgment both have failed to catch the point 
wherein the inscription is significant for the history of the relig- 
ion. It runs: 


Dingir LUGAL-RA KUR KUR 
dingir NANA 

NIN dingir NANA-RA 
LUGAL-TAR-SI 

LUGAL KISH 

GIR KISAL 

MU-NA-RU. 





1 The article was published in Hebraica, Vol. X, p. 204. The Deren- 
bourgs published in Journal Asiatique, 8 ser. Vol. II, pp. 256-266. 

? See my Semitic Origins in preparation. 

3 Revue d’ Assyriologie, Vol. IV, p. 74, n. 15, which corresponds to his 
Tablettes chaldéennes inédites, p. 6, n. 15. 

‘ Early Babylonian History, p. 125, n. 3. 
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Thureau Dangin translates: ‘“‘ En ’honneur du dieu roi des contrées 
et de Ishtar, de la dame Ishtar, Lugal-tar-si, roi de Kish, le mur’ de 
la terrasse(?) a construit.” Radau would render: “To the god of 
countries and of Ishtar, mistress of the divine Inanna,”’ etc. The 
French savant has evidently found the names of deities in the 
first line awkward, while the American scholar, following other 
parallels afforded by this French master, seems to me to dispose 
of the matter in a somewhat violent manner. I would translate 


as follows : 
“ For the king of countries, 


the god Ishtar ; 
for the lady, the goddess Ishtar, 
Lugaltarsi, 
king of Kish, 
the structure of a terrace 
has made.” 

The kings of Kish were evidently Semitic as the inscriptions 

| | published by Hilprecht,* who first discovered them, show. Since 





1 Thureau Dangin reads in 1. 6 BAD KISAL, where I have read GIR 
KISAL. The sign does not perfectly represent either one. Cf. Thureau 
Dangin’s Recherches sur Vorigine l Ecriture cunéiform, Nos. 364 and 367. 

? Radau bases this rendering on two passages of Thureau Dangin’s 
translation of Galet A of Eannadu in the Revue Semitique, Vol. V, p. 
67ff. In the passage to which Radau really refers, Col. II. 1. 5, the 
French scholar translates the sign for Ishtar, (cf. the text in Revue 
@assyriologie, pl. 1) by ‘‘Inanna” largely because he was unable farther 
down (Col. V. 26), to render it otherwise (cf. loc. cit. n. 1). In reality 
Inanna is to Dangin only another name of Nana. Nana and Ninkharsag 
were, as Professor Davis has pointed out (PAOS., 1895, p. ccexv.), the same 
goddess under different names. The passage in question in Col. II of 
Eannadu’s Galet is proof of it and should be rendered: 1. 2 ‘‘ nourished 
by the life-giving milk (1. 3) of Ninkharsag (I. 4) given a name (1. 5) 

by Ishtar.” So also in Col. V, 1. 26,,the passage which suggested 
'f , the rendering of Thureau Dangin I not only see no reason for reading 
Inanna, especially if with Radau we treat Inanna as a temple, but would 
if read as follows: (Col. V, 1. 23) ‘* To Eanadu, (24) Patesi (25) of Shirpurla 
(26) by Ishtar, the mother (cf. Recherches No. 404), (Col. VI, 1. 1) whom 
he loves, (2) with the patesiship (3) of Shirpurla (4) the kingship of Kish 
(5) was given.” These parallels therefore fail to convince one that 
these scholars are right. 

’ OBI. Nos, 5-10. Winckler (Orientalische Forschungen, II. 144), and 
Hilprecht (OBJ. Pt. II, p. 56), doubt whether Kish was a real city. 
These doubts are now rendered unnecessary. In the inscriptions of the 
kings of other cities, the name Kish always has the determinative for 
place. Cf. Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 126. 
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the sign employed in the inscription of Lugaltarsi to express the 
name of the deity is the well known sign explained in a syllabary 
as “Ishtar,”’ we are no doubt right in translating it Ishtar. 

Strange as such a combination of masculine and feminine qual- 
ities may seem in a deity, there are other traces of their union in 
one deity in ancient Babylonia. In the incantation published in 
IV R. 1, there occur in Col. II, ll. 25-28 the expressions: AMA 
A-A dingir EN-LIL and AMA A-A dingir NIN-LIL, which 
are translated in the Semitic lines by a-bi um-mi ga dw En-lil, 
and a-bi um-mi ga é/uw Nin-lil. The Sumerian evidently means 
“the mother-father En-lil,” and “the mother-father Nin-lil,” 
while the Semitic has turned this about and renders “the father- 
mother who is Enlil,” and “the father-mother who is Nin-lil.” 
Delitzsch remarks of this expression ( Wérterbuch, p. 20), “d. h. 
den Namen des Bel und der Beltis, des Elternpaares Bels.” The 
point of the expression, however, is not that they are referred to 
asa pair of parents but that the qualities of both father and 
mother are attributed to both.’ In the light of the treatment of 
Ishtar in the inscription of Lugaltarsi this fact clearly points to a 
similar origin for Enlil and Ninlil. There must have been a time 
when masculine and feminine qualities were attached in popular. 
conception to this deity while as yet its name had not been 
differentiated, just as they were attached to Ishtar in the time of 
Lugaltarsi. 

There are two phenomena in connection with the Phoenician 
pantheon which suggest a similar development there. An Ash- 
tart of Sidon is called “Ashtart of the name of Baal” as though 
there were a time when both were represented by the same name 
(see CIS. 3°), and Tanith of North Africa is constantly called 
in the inscriptions ‘Tanith of the face of Baal” as though there 
had been a time when they ascribed both masculine and feminine 
characteristics to their deity, and from that time there had sur- 
vived an idol of a goddess with a bearded face. (See CIS. 195, 
and passim.) 


1TI R. 59, 12e, f. Cf. Briinnow’s List, No. 3051. 
? Abi-ummi in the sense of maternal grandfather, (Strassmaier’s 
Cyrus, No. 277, 1. 4), has of course a different origin. 
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The Genesis of the God Eshmun.—By Grorce A. Barton, 
Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Ir has long been recognized’ that the god Eshmun is related to 
the god Adonis or Tammuz. Baethgen’s statement that Tammuz 
was to the inhabitants of Palestine a foreign word as much as 
the Egyptian Osiris seems also to be borne out by the facts. 
The name Tammuz occurs only in Ezekiel 8:14, and is, since 
Ezekiel wrote from Babylonia, Dumuzu, a variant form of the 
Babylonian Duzu. The thesis of this paper is that Eshmun is the 
Phoenician name of Tammuz, or the Phoenician god correspond- 
ing to Duzu, so that Eshmun and Adonis are one. 

This view seems to be justified by the following considerations: 

1. As has been pointed out elsewhere’ the old Semitic mother 
goddess and Tammuz are deities which in some form go back to 
primitive Semitic times, and it is to be expected that as the Sem- 
ites scattered, different epithets would be attached to the same 
deity in different places. 2. It is recognized by all scholars that 
the equivalent of this deity existed in Palestine and Phoenicia. 
The testimony of Ezekiel, Lucian and others leaves no room for 
doubt on this point. 3. In extant inscriptions neither Tammuz 
nor Adonis occur, so far as I can find,as proper names. Adon 
occurs frequently, but always as an epithet of some god, Baal, 
Hamman, Eshmun, etc. 4. In contrast with this fact, is the fact 
that the name of Eshmun is of frequent occurrence in the inscrip- 
tions. Eshmun is as popular as one would expect Tammuz to be. 
5. Eshmun was a god of the healing art, identified with the 
Greek Aesculapius (CZS. 143). Several scholars identify him 
with the Iolaos who in a Semitic myth in Greek dress saved the 
life of Hercules.* Similar characteristics pertained to Tammuz, 
since the bringing back of the dead to life is but a heightened 
form of healing the sick.‘ 6. In the development of the Semitic 





1 Cf. Movers, Die Phoenizier, Bd. I. (1841), p. 226 ff. and Baethgen’s 
Beitrige zur semitische Religionsgeschichte, p. 44. 

2 Hebraica, X, 75 ff. 

3 See Smith, Rel. of Sem., 2 ed., 469, and Pietschmann, Phoenizier, 
161. 

4 Cf. Jeremias’ Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7. 
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religion Astarte in course of time became associated with Baal, 
the two usually forming a pair. From the close relation which 
existed in early times between Tammuz and Ashtart one would 
naturally expect that if Tammuz survived at all, he would be 
closely associated with this pair. This, however, is just the posi- 
tion which is held by Eshmun in all the principal seats of Phoe- 
nician worship. At Carthage, Tanith, the equivalent of Ashtart, 
and Baal were worshipped in his temple (CZS. 252), while Hanni- 
bal, in ratifying the treaty with Philip of Macedon, swore by Her- 
acles (Baal), and Iolaos (Eshmun), (Polybius, vii, 9, 2). Once 
CIS. 245) he is made into a compound deity with Ashtart, or 
at least united with her.’ At Sidon his worship was very popu- 
lar and took rank with that of Baal and Ashtart (CJS. 3). We 
learn from Philo of Biblos,’ that at Tyre, Ashtarte, Zeus Demer- 
ous (Baal) and Adodos (i. e. some god called Adon, probably 
Eshmun), were the chief deities. At Kition and Idalion in Cyprus, 
where there were important temples of Ashtart, the worship of 
Eshmun flourished, as the many proper names from there into 
which he enters show. He is also in several inscriptions called 
Melgart, or “king of the city,” a title given to Baal at Tyre. 
Indeed, it is probable that this indicates a conscious union of 
Eshmun and Melgart, and is another evidence of the close kinship 
for which we are contending. 7. With Eshmun as Aesculapius, 
there are associated two versions of a myth of his death and 
resurrection which are familiar to all classical scholars in two or 
more forms. This myth is probably a variant version of that 
which Lucian tells of Adonis at Gebal (Byblos).* This is another 
link of evidence for their identity. 8. Adonis or Adon is only 
an epithet, not a name, It is an epithet often applied to Eshmun 
as the name Eshmun-adon, which was quite common, shows. If 
Baethgen is right, as I believe he is, in the view that the name 
Tammuz was unknown in Palestine and Phoenicia, it is clear that 
there must have been some other name for the god than Adon, 
an epithet which was applied indiscriminately to all the gods. 
I think, therefore, that the conclusion that this name was Eshmun 
is justified. 





1 Cf. my paper ‘‘ West Semitic Deities with Compound Names,” in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XX. 

* See Orelli’s Sanchoniathontis Fragmenta, p. 30. 

3 See Lucian’s De Syria Dea, §§ 6-9. 
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What the name Eshmun means and how it originated, it is hard 
to say. It was probably originally some kind of an epithet. Of 
the suggestions made, the one most worthy of credence is proba- 
bly that of Lagarde (Gr. Uebers. der Provv., p. 81), repeated by 
W. R. Smith (Rel. of Sem., 2 ed., 469), viz.: that the name is to 


“ 


be connected with the Arabic lew, “quail,” because in the 


myth Iolaos brought Heracles to life by giving him a quail to 
smell of. 





























EDITORIAL NOTE. 





The present volume, xxi, second half, precedes in time of appearing 
the first half, which has been delayed. The latter is a complete Index 
to all the previous volumes. It has a separate pagination and will 
be issued as soon as possible. Unavoidable obstacles have prevented 
its earlier appearance and it seemed undesirable to keep back the second 
half till the first. should appear. 

In the matter of Avestan transcription the editor on the Aryan side 
was confronted with the following problem. The articles in this volume 
by Prof. Mills and Dr. Gray, respectively, belong each to a series of arti- 
cles by the same authors published partly in this Journal and partly 
elsewhere in different systems of transcription. It seemed unjust to 
compel either writer to change completely his previous system, espe- 
cially as the Journal has hitherto adopted no one system. For this 
reason, although at the expense of uniformity, the two articles have been 
published in accordance with the systems of transcription employed 
in previous articles by the same writers. But it is obviously inad- 
visable to follow such a course in future, and as Prof. Mills’ series of 
articles has now come to an end, while at the same time the system 
approved by the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie generally obtains, 
this latter system has been adopted for the Journal and contributors of 
future articles are requested to conform to it. The principal deviations 
from the old standard of Justi’s Handbuch der Zendsprache are as 
follows: 


Justi ¢, New standard 2 Justi ¢, New standard ¢ 
‘6 é, és ‘6 9 66 ny, 66 6 0 
‘6 é, ‘6 66 é, é ‘6 ny, ‘“ ‘6 » 
66 ao, be 66 a ‘6 i, ‘6 6c nm, m 
66 a, *€ ‘6 (L ‘6 oq rT 8 
66 kh, ‘6 rT xr ‘6 a * ‘6 § 
‘6 gh, “6 ‘6 y 66 sh, 66 rT rd 
‘6 c, « ‘“ é ‘6 sk, ‘6 ‘6 § 
‘6 J ‘6 3 j ‘6 zh, ‘6 66 Zz 
‘6 th, ‘ec ‘6 a) ‘6 q, * ‘6 h, ge” 
‘6 dh, 66 66 8 





For a comparative table of the various systems of transcription 
employed prior to 1890, see Jackson, Avestan Alphabet and its Tran- 
scription, 30-33. 

















PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., 


Igoo. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in ass 
Pa., on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, April 
19th, 20th, and 21st, in the Widener lecture room of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Abbott Driscoll Johnston Sanders 

Adler Ewing Lanman Schuyler 
Atkinson Foote Lilley Scott 

Barton Ginzberg Lyman St. Clair, Jr. 
Blake Gottheil Michelson Torrey 
Blomgren Gray Morse Ward, W. H. 
Bloomfield Grimm Oertel Williams, F. W. 
Bolling Haupt Ogden, Miss Williams, T. 
Carus Hazard Price Wolfe 

Collitz Hopkins Ramsay Yohannan 
Culin Hyvernat Remy [Total, 49.] 
Dennis, J. T. Jackson Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. 

Dippell Jastrow, M., Jr. Sailer 


The first session of the Society took place on Thursday noon, 
In the absence of its President it was called to order at 12.15 by 
the first Vice-President, Dr. W. Hayes Ward. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 6th and 7th, 1899, were sent by the Recording Sec- 
retary, Professor Moore, through Professor Torrey. On motion 
of Professor Hopkins their reading was dispensed with. 

Professor Jastrow presented the report of the loval Committee 
of Arrangements in the form of a printed program. An invita- 
tion was extended by the members of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia to lunch with them on Thursday at one o’clock at the 
Faculty Club. The Faculty Club and the University Club kindly 
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extended the courtesies of their respective Clubs to the members 
of the Society. These invitations were accepted with the thanks 
of the Society. 

On motion of Professor Lanman, Professor Oertel was elected 
to act as Recording Secretary during the sessions. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those who were 
elected at later sessions are here included): 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, Bombay, India. 

Mr. Frank R. Blake, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. C. A. Blomgren, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Israel Davidson, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. J. T. Dennis, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, Lodiana, India. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. Theodore Clinton Foote, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Louis H. Ginzberg, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. E. D. Goodwin, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Richard Henebry, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert E. Hume, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Mary Jeffers, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. Charles 8. Leavenworth, Shanghai, China. 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, Cologne, Germany. 

Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Catharine B. Runkle, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. W. W. Spence, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. H. H. St. Clair, Jr., Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mr. Nathan Stern, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Joseph T. Stickney, Paris, France. 

Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. W. W. Wood, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. James H. Woods, Boston, Mass. [Total, 26.] 


MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


Rev. Dr. Felix Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. W. J. Beecher, Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. F. H. Giddings, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. F. N. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss F. 8. Rogers, Washington, D. C. (Total, 6.] 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, in reporting 
the correspondence of the year called special attention to commu- 
nications from Dr. Grierson and Dr. Stein, reading parts of let- 
ters received from each in regard to the philological and antiqua- 
rian researches made by these two scholars respectively. Other 
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communications from various scholars were also presented. Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield called the Society’s attention to the fact that 
the position heretofore held by Dr. Stein is now filled by a mem- 
ber of the Society, Dr. A. W. Stratton, formerly of Chicago 
University. 

The Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Williams, presented the following 
report : 

The Treasurer has the honor to present the following account 
of the receipts and disbursements of the Society during the calen- 
dar year 1899 together with a statement of its invested funds, 
As will be seen from this account the gross receipts during the 
year amounted to $1,667.09, or, excluding two exceptional items, 
a life-membership fee and a sum collected by Professor Lanman 
for the Society’s contribution toward the ‘ Orientalische Biblio- 
graphie,” to $1,4€7.09. This total is made up from $1,057.00 
annual dues received from corporate members, $250.19 from sales 
of publications and $159.90 from interest on invested funds 
exclusive of the Bradley Type Fund. Of these items the first is 
smaller by $124 than that of last year—indicating an increased 
reluctance on the part of members to pay their assessments 
rather than a decrease in membership,—but in the increased sales 
of the Journal ($250.19 against $137.07) and by the normal incre- 
ment of compound interest ($159.90 against $136.58) this differ- 
ence is more than made good. The actual expenditures show a 
total of $1,267.04, composed of $1,219.86 for printing both parts 
of Vol. xx of the Journal, and $47.18 for job printing, postage 
and incidental expenses. This may be taken as about the aver- 
age cost of carrying on the Society on the basis of its present 
work, and must not be compared with the $895 disbursements 
shown in last year’s report which comprised the cost of printing 
only one part of the Society’s annual publication. 

Receipts and Disbursements by the Treasurer of the American 
Oriental Society for the year ending Dec. 31, 1899: 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1898-__._- $1,833.08 
ee tien cirenntcitecnndccsanions $915.00 
Des (22) for GUNar VOATE 2220s. ccccsnon 2s 110.00 
Dues (1@ A. &. MemmOns..... 2.5025 -0e.ccne 32.00 
$1,057.00 
DP ee ee Renee rere 75.00 
Subscriptions for Orient. Bibliogr. -.......--- 125.00 
SalesGl PHEUCAMOUS: ... 3. 225-.522-<nsscseeen 250.19 
Dividends State National Bank~.--..-..._._--- $51.93 
Interest Cambridge Savings Bank _-.-.---.--- 59.60 
Interest Suffolk Savings Bank -.-._...-.---- 5.55 
Interest Provident Inst. Savings....--..--.-- 42.82 
; —_ 159.90 
Gross receipts for the year..........-....-.-- 1,667.09 


$3,500.17 
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EXPENDITURES, 
Printing Journal, vol. xx, part I.......-.--- $665.79 
" ” WER. BE, BOGS Th... ccenwsass 554.07 
ICI 6 vised cowscnsusenpaseacos 6.75 
$1,226.61 
DSR, EE.,, TOE bcc cccc cove. cncceces 24.50 
i ** Corresp. Secretary ............- 7.50 
- OF TE on cincucedsanasacewccs 8.43 
40.43 
—— $1,267.04 
ORONRNUE 00 GRINOE ns cc osiccsccscwsedddesss 100.00 
Life Membership deposited in Suffolk Savings 
MME fwrkiccedadedasneds ddecadeevenccuuns 75.00 
Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr..........--..- 97.00 
$1,539.04 
Credit balance on general account ...-. 1,961.13 
$3,500.17 
STATEMENT OF FunpDs, DEc. 31, 1899. 
1898. 1899. 


I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings Bank).... $1,787.20 $1,805.43 
II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Provident Institu- 


Tg a . 1,000.00 1,000.00 
III. Eight shares State National Bank, market 
WG 22s cto seaocaugeeeecsedeatncewamatee 1,000.00 1,000.00 


IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) _—_ 150.00 225.00 


The following are included in the general 


account : 
V. Cash in Provident Institution, for Savings.... 213.10 255.92 
VI. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank -...-.-.-...--- 19.98 25.53 
Vi. Cash om deposit on hand... ........6..2626.<.% 1,600.00 1,679.68 





$5,720.28 $5,991.56 


The Chair appointed Professors Sanders and Oertel to audit 
this report as well as last year’s, which had not yet been audited. 

Professor Lanman suggested that the money now accumulating 
in the Bradley Type Fund might possibly be utilized for some 
purposes other than the purchase of oriental types. This sugges- 
tion was referred to the Directors. 

Professor Hopkins presented the report of the Librarian, Mr. 
Van Name: 


The additions to the Society’s library for the year past have been 57 
volumes, 92 parts of volumes and 210 pamphlets, these last being prin- 
cipally dissertations. 

The list of donors comprises 39 societies and institutions and 15 indi- 
viduals. 

The most noteworthy single gift is a copy of Lady Meux Manuscript 
No. I, containing the Lives of Mabé’ Séyén and Gabra Kréstdés, the 
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Ethiopic texts edited with an English translation by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge. This privately printed volume, a thick quarto with ninety-two 
colored plates and other illustrations, is the third gift of this character 
which the Society has received from Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

The number of titles in the library (dissertations not included) is now 
5132 ; of manuscripts, 188. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ADDISON VAN Namkg, Librarian. 
New Haven, April 17, 1900. 


On motion of Professor Lanman it was voted to send a vote of 
thanks to Lady Meux for her gift to the library. 

The Editor of the Journal, Professor Moore, reported as fol- 
lows : 


The Second Part of Volume xx, for July to December, 1899, which 
should have been out in the summer, was issued in January, 1900. The 
delay was occasioned by the great difficulty I experienced in getting 
the material for the volume from the contributors. The printing 
dragged along into a season of the year when the printers are fully 
occupied with other work and this caused additional delay. The 
prompt publication of the Journal, which all must desire, is not possi- 
ble unless the matter for the volume is all in the editor’s hands within 
a few weeks after the meeting, as was set forth in the Proceedings of 
the last meeting (p. 366). 

I am sorry to say that unforeseen labors and responsibilities have pre- 
vented me from completing the promised Index to the Journal. The 
work has made considerable progress, and I shall make every effort to 
print it before the close of the year. That it may be possible to do this 
I must ask to be relieved of the duties of editor. 

In making my last report | wish to thank my colleagues on whom I 
have often had to call for assistance and advice, always promptly and 
efficiently given ; and the contributors to the Journal for their codpera- 


tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE F. MOORE. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported that 
since its last meeting (but in the first case just before this) the 
Society had lost by death the following members : 

HONORARY MEMBER, 


Prof. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Oxford, England. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Rev. Daniel M. Bates, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 
Mr. Epes Sargent Dixwell, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Prof. W. Henry Green, Princeton, Pa. 
Dr. E. B. Landis, Chemulpo, Corea. 
Prof. Jules Luquiens, New Haven, Conn. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Rev. S. R. House. 
Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Kellogg. 


Professor Jastrow made some remarks upon Professor Daniel 
G. Brinton, whose work in Amerian philology had been widely 
recognized. Dr. Ward spoke of Prof. W. H. Green, and the 
Corresponding Secretary, after speaking of Prof. Luquiens, a 
former pupil of Prof. Whitney and long a professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, alluded to the fact that Dr. Landis had died in Corea the 
day after he was made a member of the Society (16 April, 1898). 

The meeting adjourned at 1.05 Pp. m. 


The Society reassembled at 3.15 o’clock in the afternoon, Dr. 
Ward presiding. 

The Chair appointed the following a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year: Professors Haupt, Jackson, San- 
derson. 

On the recommendation of the Directors it was voted to appoint 
a committee to consider the question of transcription of Semitic 
alphabets. The Chair appointed Professors Gottheil, Haupt, 
Hyvernat, and Moore members of this committee. 

It was voted to adjourn at 5.30 p. M. 

Professor Hopkins announced, for the Directors, that the next 
regular meeting of the Society would be held in New York City, 
on April 11th, 12th and 13th, and that the Directors had decided 
to accept the invitation of the associated philological societies to 
hold a Second American Congress of Philologists in Philadelphia, 
December 27-29, 1900. 

The following communications were then presented : 

Dr. J. E. Abbott, on Conditions in India. (Remarks were 
made on this by Professors Lanman, Bloomfield, and Hopkins.) 

Mr. Blake, the poetic form of Isaiah, chap. xl. 

Professor Bloomfield, on the relative chronology of the Vedic 
hymns. (Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and Collitz.) 

Professor Hopkins read a brief communication by Professor 
Fay on the Prometheus fire legend. 

Professor Gottheil described a valuable Koran MS., written in 
Cufic script, said to have been written by Caliph Ali, but dated 
somewhere between the eighth and tenth century of our era. 

Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 

Dr. Grimm, on the use of JJ, ‘to answer’ in the Old Testa- 
ment. (Remarks were made by Professor Jastrow.) 

Professor Haupt, The Showbread. 

Professor Hopkins, Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit Epic. 
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Professor Jackson, A Sanskrit Story translated from Dandin’s 
Dacakumiracarita and the second series of his Time analysis of 
Sanskrit plays. 

On motion of Professor Jastrow it was voted to meet at 10 
o’clock on Friday morning. 

The Society adjourned at 5.45. 


The third session was held on Friday morning at 10.20. The 
reading of papers was resumed as follows: 

Dr. Johnston, A letter of Samas-Sum-ukin to his brother Sarda- 
napalus. 

Professor Barton, The story of Ahikar and the Book of Daniel. 
(Remarks by Professor J. R. Harris.) 

Professor Price, Notes on the pantheon of the Gudean cylinders. 
(Remarks by Professor Jastrow and Dr. Ward.) 

Dr. P. Carus, Coincidences, Significant passages of Chinese, 
Indian, and Greek Sages. (Remarks by Mr. Lilley.) 

Professor Jastrow, Babylonian influences in the Pentateuchal 
codes. (Remarks by Professor Price.) 

Professor Lanman, On the name of Buddha’s birthplace 
(Remarks by Professor Hopkins) and Talking birds in ancient 
India. (Remarks by Professor Jackson and Messrs. Abbott and 
Schuyler.) 

Professor Haupt then spoke on Philippine problems. After the 
reading of this communication Professor Haupt proposed the for- 
mation by the Society of a special section devoted to Colonial 
studies with especial reference to the Oriental possessions lately 
come under the jurisdiction of the United States. On motion 
of Professor Jastrow this proposal was referred to the Directors 
for report before the close of the meeting. 

Mention having been made by Professor Haupt of the excel- 
lent efforts of the Smithsonian Institute in the line of Oriental 
research, Dr. Cyrus Adler briefly surveyed the scientific work 
done by Government touching the new territories. Dr. Adler 
then introduced the following resolution : 


The American Oriental Society respectfully urges upon Congress the 
importance of the extension of the work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
Philippine Islands for the study of the languages and customs of the 
native populations, and the issuing of simple vocabularies and works 
which will be of use to officers of the Army, Navy and Civil Service 
whose duties will call them to those islands. 


On motion of Professor Gottheil this was also referred to the 
Directors for report before the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Michelson then presented the following three communica- 
tions: The Indo-European tenues Aspiratae in Greek ; The geni- 
tive in -hya in Old Persian ; and a Note on NR.a. 52. (Remarks 
were made by Professor Jackson.) 
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Professor Oertel spoke on the phonetic character of Sanskrit A. 
(Remarks by Professor Lanman and Mr. Michelson.) 

President Ramsay presented a study of the second Psalm. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.45. 

The afternoon session began at 3.15, Dr. Ward being in the 
chair. 

The Directors reported the election of Professors Hopkins and 
Torrey to serve as editors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The following papers were read : 

Mr. Blake, Babylonian rites and the Atharva Veda. 

Mr. Schuyler announced an Index verborum to the fragments 
of the Avesta. (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Jackson.) 

Dr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. (Remarks by Profes- 
sor Hopkins.) 

Professor Gottheil, The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 

Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-Christian religious activ- 
ity in the Punjab. (Remarks by Professor Bloomfield and Dr. 
Abbott.) 

Professor Haupt, The inspection of the intestines in the Jewish 
ritual, (Remarks by Professor Jastrow.) 

Professor Hopkins, Atheism versus Theism in Ancient India. 
(Remarks by Professor Lanman and Mr. Ewing.) 

Professor Jackson, The Religion of the Achaemenian Kings. 
(Remarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward.) 

Professor Jastrow spoke on the first International Congress for 
the historical study of religions to be held in Paris. 

A paper by Mr. A. H. Allen, The Banyan Savitri rite as given 
in the Vratarka and by Hemandri, was presented by Professor 
Lanman. 

Dr. Ward spoke on the Hittite Question. 

Rev. Mr. Foote on 2 Samuel, 6. 

The Society adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


The last session of the Society was called to order at 9.45 on 
Saturday morning by Professor Lanman, one of its Vice- 
Presidents. 

The Committee to nominate officers recommended reélection of 
the old board of officers and by unanimous consent the ballot of 
the Society was cast for the following officers for the ensuing year: 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 
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Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. Williams Jackson, 
and Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 


Action on Professor Haupt’s Recommendation of the creation of 
a special section for colonial studies was, on motion of Professor 
Gottheil, deferred till the next regular meeting. 

Professor Lanman announced that the Directors had voted to 
continue the subvention to the Oriental Bibliography (see Jour- 
nal xx, 2d half, p. 369). 

A vote of thanks to Professor Moore for his faithful editorial 
services in behalf of the Society was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Lanman made an announcement in regard to Profes- 
sor Hoernle’s Weber MS. and invited subscriptions. 

Professor Lanman reported that the Directors had unanimously 
voted to recommend the following resolution for adoption by the 
Society : 


Voted, that the American Oriental Society cordially approves the 
plans of the International Committee appointed at the last Congress at 
Paris for the formation of an India Exploration Fund and will be glad 
to second in any possible way the efforts of the American representa- 
tive of the Committee to further the work of the Fund by organized 
action in the United States. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by the Society and 
the following gentlemen chosen to serve on the Committee: 
Professor Lanman, President Gilman, Professors White, Hop- 
kins, Jackson, Mr. Rockhill, Professor C. E. Norton, President 
B. I. Wheeler, Professor Bloomfield, President Harper and Dr. . 
Talcott H. Williams, 

The Society adopted by unanimous vote the resolution offered 
by Dr. C. Adler and recommended by the directors, to be com- 
municated to both houses of Congress. 

Professor Lanman spoke briefly on the urgent need of good 
text-books for the progress of Indian studies, which gave rise to 
a discussion in which Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, and Jastrow 
participated. 

Mr. Remy spoke on the influence of Persian literature on the 
German poet Platen. (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and 
Lanman. ) 

Professor Torrey presented a brief abstract of his two papers: 
“M‘pharr’shé and M‘phoradsh” again, and the old Syriac (Lewis 
Palimpsest) reading in Matthew 14, 26; Mark 6, 49. (Remarks 
by Professors Harris and Hyvernat.) 

Rev. Mr. Ginzberg discussed, in German, Greek Loan-words in 
Aramaic. (Remarks by Professors Gottheil and Lanman.) | 
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Professor Bloomfield discussed rcisama, an epithet of India. 

The papers entitled as below under the names of Professor 
Haupt (No. 20), Rev. Mr. Kohut (Nos. 29-31), and Prof. Prince 
(Nos. 40-41) were read by title only. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks 
to the Board of Managers of the Free Museum of Sciences and Art for 
the use of their rooms ; to the Oriental Club of Philadelphia for their 
generous hospitality ; to the Faculty Club, University Club, and Acorn 
Club for courtesies extended to the Society ; and to the Committee of 
Arrangements for their efficient services. 


The meeting adjourned at 11 o’clock to meet in Philadelphia, 
December 27, 1900. The proceedings at this meeting are given 
below. 

The following is a list of the papers presented to the Society : 

1. Rev. Dr. J. E. Abbott, On Conditions in India. 


2. Mr. A. H. Allen, The Banyan Savitri rite as given in the 
Vratairka and by Hemandri. 


8. Prof. Barton, The story of Ahikar and the Book of Daniel. 
4, Mr. Blake, (a) Babylonian Rites and the Atharva Veda. 

5. Mr. Blake, (4) The poetic form of Isaiah, Chapter XL. 

6. Prof. Bloomfield, (a) rcisama, an epithet of Indra. 


7. Prof. Bloomfield, (6) On the relative chronology of the 
Vedic Hymns. 


8. Dr. Paul Carus, Coincidences, Significant passages of Chi- 
nese, Indian, and Greek Sages. 


9. Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-christian religious 
activity in the Punjab. 


10. Prof. Fay, Note on the Prometlieus fire-legend. 

11. Rev. Mr. Foote, Note on 2 Samuel, vi. 

12. Dr. Ginzberg, Greek-loan words in Aramaic. 

13. Prof. Gottheil, (2) A Koran Manuscript. 

14. Prof. Gottheil, (6) The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 


15. Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 


16. Dr. Grimm, The use of (TJ}), to answer, in the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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17. Prof. Haupt, (a) The inspection of the intestines in the 
Jewish ritual. 


18. Prof. Haupt, (6) The Showbread. 
19. Prof. Haupt, (c) Philippine problems. 


20. Prof. Haupt, (2d) Three brief announcements; (1) Count 
Landberg’s collection of Arabic manuscripts; (2) Suggestions 
for future Oriental Congresses; (3) The new volume of the Johns 
Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology and comparative Semitic 
grammar. 


21. Prof. Hopkins, (a) Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit epic. 
22. Prof. Hopkins, (b) Atheism versus deism in India. 


23. Prof. Jackson, (a) A Sanskrit story translated from Dan- 
din’s Dagakumiracarita. 


24. Prof. Jackson, (4) Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second 
Series. 


25. Prof. Jackson, (c) The religion of the Achaemenian kings. 


26. Prof. Jastrow, (a) The first international Congress for the 
historical study of religions in Paris, 1900. 


27. Prof. Jastrow, (6) Babylonian influences in the Penta- 
teuchal codes. 


28. Dr. Johnston, (a) A letter of Samas-Sum-ukin to his brother 
Sardanapalus. 


29. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (a) The parable of Abraham and the fire- 
worshipper. 


30. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (6) Bernicle geese in Jewish literature. 


31. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (¢) Other Oriental parallels to the story 
of King John and the Abbot. 


32. Prof. Lanman, (a) Talking Birds in ancient India. 


33. Prof. Lanman, (0) The urgent need of good text-books for 
the progress of Indian studies. 


34. Prof. Lanman, (c) The name of Buddha’s birthplace (Lum- 
bini-vana) once more. 


35. Mr. Michelson, (a) Indo-European tenues aspiratae in 
Greek. 


36. Mr. Michelson (0) The genitive in -Aya in Old Persian. 
37. Mr. Michelson, (c) A note on NR.a. 52. 
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38. Prof. Oertel, On the phonetic character of Sanskrit A. 
39. Prof. Price, The pantheon of the Gudean cylinders, 


40. Prof. Prince, (a2) On the monolingual non-Semitic text K. 
138 and K. 3232 (ASKT. pp. 104 ff.). 


41. Prof. Prince, (6) The use and meaning of the Assyrian 
word Puridu, 


42. Pres. Ramsay, A study of the second Psalm. 


43. Mr. Remy, The influence of Persian literature on the Ger- 
man poet Platen. 


44, Mr. Schuyler, An index verborum of the fragments of the 
Avesta. 


45, Prof. Torrey, (a) “ M*pharr®shé and M*phorash” again. 


46. Prof. Torrey, (b) The old Syriac (Lewis Palimpsest) read- 
ing in Matthew 14. 26; Mark 6. 49. 


47, Dr. Ward, The Hittite question. 
48. Mr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA,., 


December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1900. 


TuE Society met in Philadelphia, Penna., in connection with the 
Congress of Philological and Archeological Societies, which was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania‘in that city on December 
27th, 28th, and 29th, 1900. The following societies participated 
in the Congress: 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (1842). 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (1869). 

SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION (1876). 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA (1879). 

SocIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS (1880). 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (1883). 

AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY (1889). 


A joint meeting of these Societies was held on Thurday after- 
noon, December 27th, at half-past two o’clock, in the College 
Chapel. An address of welcome was made by Provost C. C. 
Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, and responded to, 
on behalf of the Societies, by President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University. President W. A. P. Martin, of the Impe- 
rial University, Pekin, China, spoke briefly on Chinese Diplomacy. 
The rest of the session was given to the reading of papers by 
members of the different societies, as follows : 

Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. Some 
Oriental sources of the Alexander romance. 

President B. I. Wheeler, University of California. What is 
the cause of phonetic uniformity ? 

Professor J. R. 8. Sterrett, Amherst College. A ruined Seljuk 
Khan compared with Anatolian Khans of to-day. 

Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College. A survey of the 
growth of modern language work in America. 
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Professor George Hempl, University of Michigan. Calling 
to cows. 

Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. Some 
Oriental princesses at the Egyptian court of the 18th dynasty. 

Professor Brander Matthews, Columbia University. The im- 
portance of the folk-theatre. 

Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton University. The Morgan 
collection of gold objects recently presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


On Thursday evening, at eight o’clock, in the same place, the 
address before the affiliated Societies was delivered by Professor 
B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, on Oscillations 
and Nutations in Philology. 


The sessions of the American Oriental Society were held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings, Dec. 27th and 28th, in the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members of the Society were in attendance :’ 


Arnold, W. R. Gottheil Kent Robinson 
Barton Gray Levy Rogers 
Blomgren Grimm Lilley Ropes 
Casanowicz Haupt Martin, W. A. P. Rudolph, Miss 
Dippell Hopkins Moore Scott 

Driscoll Hyvernat Oertel Steele 
Fenollosa Jackson Paton Ward, W. H. 
Gilman Jastrow Peters Winslow 


The meeting on Thursday morning was called to order at 10 
o'clock by Dr. Williams Hayes Ward, Vice-President of the 
Society. Professor Oertel was chosen Recording Secretary pro 
tem. ‘The Society then adjourned till 11 o’clock, that the mem- 
bers might have opportunity to hear the annual address of the 
President of the Society of Biblical Literature, by Dr. John P. 
Peters, on the Religion of Moses. 

At 11 o’clock the Society resumed its session with President 
D. C. Gilman in the chair. The President introduced President 
William A. P. Martin of Peking, a corresponding member of the 
Society. The death, on Christmas* day, of the Right Rev. 
Charles R. Hale, Bishop of Cairo, Illinois, was reported. Bishop 
Hale was one of the oldest members of the Society; while a 
student in the University of Pennsylvania he printed, in con- 
junction with others, a translation of the Rosetta Stone. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper 
on An Androgynous Babylonian divinity. President Martin 
pointed out a Chinese parallel. 





1 This list is doubtless incomplete, because many members of the Society who 
were in attendance upon the Congress did not register at the meetings of the 
Society. 
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Dr. L. H. Gray presented Contributions to the syntax of the 
Avesta—The Subordinate clause. 

Professor Washburn Hopkins read a paper on the Hindu cus- 
tom of dying to redress a grievance. Remarks on similar cus- 
toms among the Chinese were made by President Martin and 
Mr. Lilley. 

Professor Hanns Oertel read on the Sanskrit apdna, ‘ in-breath- 
ing.’ 

Mr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, read a com- 
munication on Intransitive verbs in Assyrian. 

The Society adjourned to meet again on Friday morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. W. C. Winslow read a paper on the Discovery of remains 
of the First Dynasty in Egypt. 

Professor T. F. Wright, on some Jar handles with votive 
inscriptions from Palestine. 

Professor G. L. Robinson, on the Religion of Edom, in the 
light of the newly discovered high place at Petra. 

Rey. T. C. Foote, on Divination by lot in the Old Testament. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler gave an account of the Modern 
translations of QCakuntala. 

Professor G. L. Robinson gave the results of his recent inves- 
tigation of the Wells of Beersheba. 

The following communications were presented by title : 

Professor G. A. Barton, The Genesis of the god Eshmun. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Brief notes on the Sanskrit drama. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Composition and date of Enoch 
37-71. 

President Warren’s paper (mentioned below) was withdrawn. 

No business meeting was held at this session, but allusion was 
made informally to the losses suffered by the Society in the death 
of its Honorary member, Professor F. Max Miiller, and of its 
Corporate members, Bishop Hale and Professor Everett. 

The Corresponding Secretary was instructed to convey the 
thanks of the Society to the Provost and Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for their generous hospitality; to the Local 
Committee for the admirable arrangements made by them for 
the sessions of the Congress and the several Societies, and for 
the comfort of the members; and to the Faculty Club for the 
courtesies extended by them. 

The Society adjourned, to meet in New York, April 11, 1901. 

As a matter of record the Programme of the Congress is 
appended. 
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CONGRESS 


OF 


Philological and Archeological Societies : 


The American Oriental Society, organized 1842. 

The American Philological Association, organized 1869. 

The Spelling Reform Association, organized 1876. 

The Archeological Institute of America, organized 1879. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, organized 1880. 
The Modern Language Association of America, organized 1883. 
The Americal Dialect Society, organized 1889, 


HELD AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 27th, 28th and 29th, 1900. 





PROGRAMME. 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 27TH.—MorninG Session, 9.30 a. M. 


Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, (a) “An Andro- 
gynous Babylonian Divinity”; (6) “The Genesis of the God 
Eshmun.” 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, Columbia University, ‘‘ Contributions to 
the Syntax of the Avesta—The Subordinate Clause.” 

Prof. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, “On the Hindu 
Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance.” 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “Brief Notes 
on the Sanskrit Drama.” 

Mr. F. R. Blake, “ Intransitive Verbs in Assyrian.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “The Composi- 
tion and Date of Enoch 37-71.” 

Prof. H. Oertel, Yale University, ‘‘ Apina—In-Breathing.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “The Relig- 
ion of Edom in the Light of the Newly Discovered High Place 
at Petra.” 

Luncheon at 1 Pp. mM. in Houston Hall. 
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Tuurspay AFTERNOON—GENERAL Meetine. (See p. 216.) 


Fripay, Dec. 28tTH.—MornineG SEssion, 9.30 a. M. 


Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr.. New York, “Modern Transla- 
tion of the Cakuntala.” 

Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, “ First Dynasty Discoveries.” 

President W. F. Warren, Boston University, “ Babylonian and 
Pre-Babylonian Cosmology.” 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Harvard University, “Jar Handles 
with Votive Inscriptions.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “The Wells 
of Beersheba.” 

Rev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, “ Divina- 
tion by Lot in the Old Testament.” 





THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 271TH.—Mornine SEssion, 9.30 A. M. 


Prof. Edgar 8. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, “ Notes 
on Juristic Latin.” 

Prof. W. A. Heidel, Iowa College, “ Catullus and Furius Biba- 
culus.” 

Dr. Robert S. Radford, Bryn Mawr College, “ Remains of 
Synapheia in Horace and Roman Tragedy.” 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, “The Athens of 
Aristophanes.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “ Iphigenia 
in Euripides, Racine and Goethe.” 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “Critical Notes on 
Cicero’s Letters.” 

Prof. 8. G. Ashmore, Union University, “On Bennett’s Criti- 
cism of Some of Elmer’s Subjunctive Theories.” 

Prof. 8S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University, “The Archaic 
Inscription in the Roman Forum.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. mu. in Houston Hall. 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON—GENERAL MeetTina. (See p. 216.) 


Tuurspay EVENING, AT 8.30 P.M., in the College Chapel. 


Address before the Affiliated Societies. 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, ‘ Oscilla- 
tions and Mutations of Philology.” 


Fripay, Dec. 28tTH.—Mornine Session, 9.30 a. M. 


Dr. Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, ‘The Use of 
the Simple for the Compound Verb in Juvenal.” 
VOL, XXI. 14 
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Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine, “ Propertius 
as a Poet of Nature.” 

Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, “ Stud- 
ies in Lithuanian Accentuation.” 

Prof. John H. Wright, Harvard University, ‘“‘ Notes on Demos- 
thenes’ On the Crown.” 

Dr. Henry L. Sanders, University of Michigan, “The Younger 
Ennius.” 

Prof. Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, “A Preliminary 
Survey of Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars.” 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, ‘The Salian 
Hymn.” 

Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Barnard College, ‘ Miscellanea 
Critica (Aesch. Prom. 2; Soph. O. 7. 54 ff., Eur. Med. 214-224, 
Hipp. 1-2; Porson’s Enunciation of ‘ Porson’s Rule’).” 

Luncheon at 1 Pp. mw. in Houston Hall. 


Fripay, Dec. 28TH. 


Afternoon Session, in conjunction with the Archeological Insti- 
tute. (See p. 212.) 





THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 27TH.—Mornina@ Session, 9.30 A. M. 


Welcome to the members of the Institute by the President and 
other officers of the Pennsylvania Society. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Manhattan College, ‘‘The Magical Papyri as 
a Source of our Knowledge of Greek Life.” 

Mr. Edgar James Banks, New York City, “ Ur of the Chaldees 
and its Excavation” (to be read by Professor Haupt). 

Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow, Boston, ‘‘ Discoveries in Crete.” 

Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, “ Sculpture 
in Northern Central Syria.” * 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, “A Bronze 
Statue of Heracles in Boston.” * 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine, ‘‘ Some Artistic 
Types Familiar to a Roman Country Gentleman.” 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
“The Connexion of Phidias with Pericles and his Buildings.” 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “Inscription B 
of the Blau Monuments (AJA., First Series, IV, Plate V 2). 

Rev. Walter Lowrie, Philadelphia, “ An Early Christian Repre- 
sentation of Jonah, in the Metropolitan Museum.” 

The following papers were read by title : 

Dr. W. N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, “ Notes on the 
Old Athena Temple of the Acropolis.” 





* Tilustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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Prof. Edward Capps, University of Chicago, “’Ezi rijs oxyvijs 
and Similar Expressions.” 

Prof. W. F. Ebersole, Cornell College, “‘ A Favorite Represen- 
tation for a Greek and an Amazon in Conflict.” 

Luncheon at 1 Pp. Mm. in Houston Hall. 





TuurspaAy AFTERNOON—GENERAL Meetine. (See p. 216.) Dt 


Fripay, Dec, 28TH, 9.30 A. M. 


. Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, ‘“ Interpretation 
of the Scene and Inscription on the Preenestine Cista at Paris.” 

Prof. B. Perrin, Yale University, “The ‘Iepe of Hellanikos 
and the Burning of the Argive Heraion.” } 

Miss M. H. Buckingham, Boston, “The Work of the German Mv 
Limeskommission.” i 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “The Twelve Bi 
Hundred Arabic and Turkish Manuscripts recently acquired by 
Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. 

Prof. W. H. Goodyear, New York City, “The Leaning Fagade 
of Notre Dame as Compared with that at Pisa.” * 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd, Smith College, “A Settlement of the 
Geometric Period at Karusi in Crete.” * 

Prof. M. R. Sanford, Middlebury College, “The Material: of 
the Tunica and Toga.” * 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University, ‘‘ Some 
Contents of Early Etruscan Tombs, and Their Connection with 
Greece and the Orient.” * 

President B. I. Wheeler, University of California, ‘The 
Archeological Work now in Progress under the Auspices of the 
University of California.” 

Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, Philadelphia, “ Notes on Some Im- 
portant Objects in the Egyptian Collection of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass., ‘‘Some Prehistoric 
Stone Oruaments of America,” 

The following papers were read by title : 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale University, “An Inquiry Re- 
specting the Alleged Works and Places of Scopas in Greek 
Sculpture.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “ Observa- 
tions on the Topography of Sphakteria and Pylos as Described 
by Thucydides, Book IV.” 

Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University, “‘ Tzetzian 
Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes in Col. Vat. Urb. 141.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 
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Fripay, Dec. 28TH, 2.30 Pp. M. 


(Joint Session of the Archeological Institute and Philological 
Association.) 


Prof. George Davis Chase, Cornell University, “Sun Myths in 
Lithuanian Folksongs.” 

Mr. E. P. Andrews, Cornell University, “ Color on the Parthe- 
non and on the Elgin Marbles. Recently Discovered Facts and 
Resultant Theories.” 

Prof. Edward Capps, University of Chicago, “Notes on the 
dpxa.orepa Avoviow.” 

rof. John Henry Wright, Harvard University, “The Compo- 
sition of Apelles’s Calumny.” * 

Prof. S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University, “ Recent 
Excavations in the Roman Forum.” * 

Prof. Louis Dyer, Oxford, “New Aspects of Mycenean Cul- 
tus.” * 

Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University, ‘ Homeric 
Slavery and Servitude.” 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
“The Visits of Simonides, Pindar and Bacchylides at the Court 
of Hiero.” 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, ‘“ Aristotle’s 
Theory of Sculpture.” 

Prof. William A. Hammond, Cornell University, “ Aristotle’s 
Theory of Imagination.” 


Saturpay, Dec. 29TH, 9.30 A. M. 


Dr. George H. Chase, St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 
«“‘Shield Devices Among the Greeks.” 

Dr. Edgar 8. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, “Satan’s 
Throne” and “ Angelo.” 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “An Unidentified 
Building Next to 8S. Adriano, near the Forum.” 

Prof, A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University, “ Did the 
Triumphal Arch Originate with the Romans or Macedonians?” 
“The Medieval Chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran 
in Rome.” 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
“The Significance of the Garment.” * 

Mr. Charles O’Connor, Iowa College, “Some Peculiarly Con- 
structed Conduits in the Roman Forum.” * 

Dr. Edmund von Mach, Harvard University, “ The Statue of 
Meleager in the Fogg Museum of Harvard University.” * 

Dr. A. 8. Cooley, Auburndale, Mass., “The Excavations of the 
American School in Corinth.” * 





* Tilustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, ‘“ Robbia Pave- 
ments.” 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, “The 
Arretine Pottery in ths Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, Bryn Mawr College, “ Aglaophon’s 
Portrait of Alcibiades.” 

Prof. Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, ‘“‘The Use of py 
in Questions.” 





THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND 
EXEGESIS. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 27TH.—MorninG@ SEssion, 9.30 A. M. 


Business Meeting. 
Dr. J. P. Peters, President’s Address, 
Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 


Fripay, Dec. 28TH.—Mornine@ SEssion, 9.30 a, M. 


Prof. T. F. Wright, Harvard University, “ A Symbolic Figure 
of the Queen of Heaven.” 

Prof. L. B. Paton, Hartford, “The Problem of the Patriarchs.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “The Baal Cult 
in Israel.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “Corrective 
Interpolations in the Book of Proverbs.” 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “‘ West Semitic 
Deities with Compound Names.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 


Fripay, Dec. 28TH.—AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 P. M. 


Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “A Persian 
Lacquer Painting Representing the Last Judgment.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “ On the Hebrew 
Phrase Nathan rosh.” 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard University, “ Report on the Pales- 
tinian School,” foilowed by discussion. 





THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


Tuvurspay, Dec. 27TH.—-MorRNING SESSION, 9.30 a. M. 


Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, “‘ The Home of the 
Heliand.” 
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Prof. A. B. Faust, Wesleyan University, “The Problematic 
Hero in German Fiction.” 

Dr. J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University, “The Relations 
Between Spanish and English Literature in the Early Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, “Zhe Faire 
Maide of Bristow. Comedy. 1605.” 

Prof. E. W. Scripture, Yale University, “‘ Researches in Experi- 
mental Phonetics.” 

Prof. Gustaf E. Karsten, University of Indiana, “Some Popu- 
lar Literary Motives in the Hdda and the Heimskringla.” [Read 
by title. 

Prof, 7 Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, “The 
Language of Luther’s Hin Urteil der Theologen zu Paris, 1521.” 
[Read by title. | 

Dr. Clark 8. Northup, Cornell University, “ Dialogus inter 
ile) et Animam: a Fragment and a Translation.” [Read by 
title. 

Prof. Th. W. Hunt, Princeton University, “ Guiding Principles 
in the Study of Literature.” [Read by title.] 

Luncheon at 1 p. mM. in Houston Hall. 


Tuursvay AFTERNOON, GENERAL MeetinG. (See p. 216.) 


Tuurspay, Drc. 27TH, 5.30 P. M. 


America Diatecr Society. (AnNuAL MEETING.) 


Fripay, Dre. 28TH, 9.30 aA. M. 


Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, Smith College, “ ZZ Cortigiano.” 

Prof. F. M. Warren, Western Reserve University, “On the 
Latin Sources of Thebes and Enéas.” 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas, ‘The Teaching of 
Lessing’s Story of the Ring.” 

Dr. C. von Klenze, University of Chicago, “‘ Goethe’s Attitude 
towards Antiquity in the Light of Cqmparative Literature.” 

Prof. Francis A. Wood, Cornell College, “The Semasiology 
of Color-words and their Congeners.” 

Dr. Albert Haas, Bryn Mawr College, “Johann Christian 
Kriiger’s Lustspiele [1722-1750].” 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, “ The 
English Chronicle Play.” [Read by title. | 

Mr. Harold De W. Fuller, Harvard University, “The Sources 
of Titus Andronicus.” [Read by title. ] 

Prof. Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, “The 
Trobador Bertran d’Alamanon.” [Read by title. | 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 
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Fripay, Drc. 28TH, 2.30 P. M. 


Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University, “The Le- 
gend of Cain in Old and Middle English Literature.” 

Prof. F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, “ Report of the 
Pedagogical Section on ‘The Graduate Study of Rhetoric.’ ” 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri, “The Primi- 
tive Prise d’ Orange.” 

Prof. James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, “A Note 
on the Prison scene in Goethe’s Faust.” 

Dr. J. Vincent Crowne, University of Pennsylvania, “On the 
Middle English Religious Lyric.” 

Prof. C. C. Ferrell, University of Mississippi, “The Medea of 
Euripides and the Medea of Grillparzer.” 

Mr. Charles M. Magee, Temple College, Philadelphia, “ Liter- 
ary Manners in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Dr. K. D. Jessen, University of Chicago, “ Zaocodn and Les- 
sing as a Connoisseur of Art.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, University of Oregon, “ Der mynnen 
chrieg mit der sel: an Inedited Dialogue in the Alemannic Dia- 
lect of the Fifteenth Century.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. M. D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania, “ Goethe and 
Pindar.” [Read by title. ] 


Fripay, Dec. 281TH, 8.30 p.m, McKean Hatt. 


Prof. Thomas R. Price, Columbia University, Annual Address 
of the President of the Association, subject: “The New Fanc- 
tion of Modern Language Teaching.” 

The Modern Language Association cordially invites the mem- 
bers of the affiliated societies of the Congress to this session. 


Saturpay, Dec. 29TH.—Mornine Szssion, 9.30 a. M, 
IN MEMORY OF CHAUCER. 


Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, “A 
Friend of Chaucer’s.” 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, “The date of 
Palamon and Arcite.” 

Dr. William Henry Schofield, Harvard University, ‘The 
Source of Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale.” 

Prof. ¥. B. Gummere, Haverford College, “ Is Chaucer Modern 
or Medieval ?” 

Prof. W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University, ‘‘ Zhe Prologue to 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “ The Develop- 
ment of Middle English Final -ich, -ig, -y.” 

Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, “The 
Structure of Chaucer’s Verse.” 

Prof. Ewald Fluegel, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, “ Chau- 
cer’s Prologue and Gower’s Mirour de? Omme.” [Read by title.] 
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GENERAL MEETING, 
Tuurspay, Dec. 277TH, aT 2.30 Pp. M. in the College Chapel. 


Provost C. C. Harrison, University of Pennsylvania, Address 
of Welcome. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary, “ Some 
Oriental Sources of the Alexander Myth.” 

Pres. B. I. Wheeler, University of California, “ What is the 
Cause of Phonetic Uniformity ?” 

Prof. J. R. 8. Sterrett, Amherst College, “A Ruined Seljuk 
Khan Compared with Anatolian Khans of To-day.”* 

Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College, “A Survey of the 
Growth of Modern Language Work in America.” 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “Calling to 
Cows.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “Suggestions for 
Future Oriental Congresses.” 

Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia University, ‘The Import- 
ance of the Folk Theatre.” 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, “The Morgan 
Collection of Gold Objects Recently Presented to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum.”* 





* Tilustrated by means of the stereopticon. 
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REcIPIENTS: 340 (Members) + 61 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 401. 


REQUEST. 


The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof, The 
foliowing is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 
Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 

New York Public Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, 1897. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLE I, This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

ArticLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. ‘ 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArTIcLE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

ArRTICLETV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

ArticLeE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. « 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArtIcLeE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

ArTIcLE IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

ARTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. 6b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

Vv. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

V1I. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy ot all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VI, If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I, For THe Lrprary. 


1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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